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CHAPTER I. 

ADAM AND EVE. 

B^SSF all things in the world, Archibald Wilverley 
I SB I desired to be a hero. He could not re- 
K «tH member the time when this waa not the first 
wish of his heart, nor could he have told what it 
was that first gave rise to it. Perhaps it was Uncle 
Henry's wonderful stories. Uncle Henry used to 
tell him such beautiful stories, and somebody was 
always the hero of them, whether they were real true 
stories about people who had actually lived and died, 
or only stories out of Uncle Henry's head. A story 
could not be a story unless it had a hero, or a heroine, 
which was much the same thing. Heroes were brave 
men, who did wonderful things, and heroines were 
brave women, who did wonderful things, and just 
as Archibald Wilverley desired above all things for 
himself, one day to become a hero, so did he equally 
desire above all things for his only sister, Maggie, 
that she should become a heroine. Many and 
many an hour did these two children spend sitting 
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together, up in their favourite seat in the tower 
when it rained, or on the rustic bench in the pleasure- 
grounds when it was fine, imagining all sorts of 
circumstances that might arise, and all kinds of 
ways and means by which they might possibly be- 
come a hero and a heroine. But, unfortunately, as 
.they thought, and very fortunately, as Nurse Cross- 
ley would have said, none of these circumstances 
ever did arise. Maggie used to be dressed for 
dinner every day, and her white muslin frock never 
caught' fire, and Archibald never had the oppor- 
tunity of throwing her down heroically on the 
hearthrug and extinguishing the flames, while Nurse 
Crossley rushed about in nervous terror, and at 
length, by her cries, brought the rest of the house- 
hold to look at Archibald's blistered hands, and 
pronounce him a hero. The children played beside 
the big pond in the pleasure grounds, and swam the 
boat upon it, yet Maggie never fell in ; they even 
danced upon the pretty frail-looking white bridge 
that went over it, and ran races across it, and yet 
it never gave way, thus plunging them both into 
the water, and affording Archibald an opportunity 
of saving his sister's life at the risk of his own. 
Even the very animals seemed aware of his desire, 
and determined to do all in their power to prevent 
its accomplishment, for though there were twenty 
cows in the park, not one of them had ever at- 
tempted to run after Maggie, even though she had 
been wearing a scarlet cloak all the winter. Archi- 
bald often told her how dangerous this was, assuring 
her, however, that she would not be hurt if a cow 
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were to chase her, for he would immediately come to 
her rescue, take it by the horns, and awe it with his 
eye, until she had made her escape in perfect safety. 
But the cows were all of a friendly disposition, and 
did not even object to visitors in scarlet cloaks. 
And as for the horses, they were most provoking. 
It was evident that Mrs. Wilverley had nothing 
whatever of the heroine in her, for her great desire 
always seemed to be to make quite sure that every 
horse and every pony on the place was as meekly 
disposed as the lambs in the park. The old coach- 
man, Lawson, used to tell Archibald long stories 
about how different it was when his papa was alive, 
and how the master never cared how spirited a 
creature he mounted, so long as it could hunt pro- 
perly, and clear every fence, and ditch, and wall, that 
came in the way. But Lawson would generally 
wind up his discourse by saying, " It was no wonder 
that the mistress was a bit nervous about horses, 
since it was by an accident out hunting that the 
master had come by his death." 

Mrs. Wilverley certainly was nervous on this 
subject, and the consequence was that the carriage 
horses were so quiet, they never took fright at any- 
thing, but quietly stopped wherever they were de- 
sired to stop, even when Lawson went into the 
houses or shops on messages, thus never giving 
Archibald the opportunity he desired of jumping 
on the coach-box, seizing the reins, and guiding the 
creatures, even if he could not check them in their 
headlong course. And though he and Maggie each 
had their pony, and often now rode out together, 
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without any groom to take care of them, the ponies 
were as quiet as the horses, and would trot, and 
canter, and even leap, without ever committing any 
such indiscretions as running away, or shying, or 
stumbling. So that Maggie had never yet had a 
fall, and was a living contradiction of the saying 
that it takes three falb to make a good horsewoman, 
for she rode beautifully, and would probably have 
been quite able to keep her seat, even had some of 
the emergencies arisen which never came. 

Archibald's hopes of becoming a hero one day, 
however, were not daunted by the impossibility of 
being one now. He was not going always to live at 
Wilverley Manor, happily. He was nine years old 
already, and fast out-growing a " governess/' as he 
had heard his Uncle Henry remark to his mother the 
last time he had come to see them. He knew his 
mother wished to keep him at home as long as she 
could, and so long as she did, there was no chance of 
his being a hero in any way, but at school, and after- 
wards at college, and out in the world ; well, there 
was no saying what wonderful things might not hap- 
pen to him then. The worst of it was that Maggie 
would not be with him, and much as Archibald valued 
general appreciation and approbation, he was so de- 
voted to Maggie, that her admiration was worth more 
than that of the whole world besides. However, he 
should write to her, and tell her of all the exploits 
and adventures that he was constantly picturing 
to himself in imagination, For he was a most 
imaginative young gentleman. Few people, per- 
haps, would have suspected it. To outward obser- 
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vers, Archibald, with his rosy, sun-burnt face f his 
sparkling dark eyes, his eager, animated manner, 
and his hearty merry laugh, appeared the very embo- 
diment of all that was present and practical; but 
Archibald Wilverley, like many other people, had 
two sides to his character, though few people, 
except his mother, seemed to be at all aware of this. 
Mrs. Wilverley, however, was perfectly aware 
of it, as she was of most things that concerned 
either Archibald or Maggie, and she knew that the 
same merry boy who might be seen at one moment 
chasing the animals, or climbing the trees in up- 
roarious spirits, would very likely the next moment 
be hidden away somewhere, dreaming all sorts of 
imaginations by himself, or sitting with Maggie, 
entertaining her with curious schemes and hopes for 
the future. 

So full of these imaginings was Archibald 
Wilverley's active little brain, that lessons were a 
greater trouble to him even than they are to most 
other children; and as for sermons, it was very 
rarely indeed that he heard a word of them. Mrs. 
Wilverley and Miss Graham, the governess, had dis- 
covered that the only way to teach him was by 
securing his interest in his lessons, and enlisting 
his imagination in their service ; but this unfor- 
tunately never seemed the case at church, where 
poor Archibald after making some ineffectual efforts 
to listen, just to please his mother, would generally 
relapse into day-dreams, after the first five minutes 
of forced attention, so that tho text was about all 
that he ever knew of the sermon. 
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It happened one day, however— it was on 
Trinity Sunday, as Archibald never forgot after- 
wards, for the influence of that day lasted all through 
his life— that his attention was suddenly aroused by a 
sentence in the sermon. He was lost in a brown study, 
as usual, when the sudden raising of the clergyman's 
voice startled him, and he came out of his reverie to 
hear the concluding words of the sermon, which were 
to the effect that " all might thus be heroes — Chris- 
tian heroes— the youngest as well as the oldest." 

That evening, as Archibald walked home with 
his mother — Maggie being on the other side — he 
was unusually silent, until at last Mrs. Wilverley 
asked him what he was thinking about. To her very 
great surprise, he answered immediately that he was 
thinking of the sermon. " At least," he added, with 
characteristic truthfulness, '* I was thinking of what 
Mr. Grantham said just at the end, for I did not 
hear the rest. You know, mamma, it's so hard to 
listen to sermons." And the colour deepened in 
Archibald's rosy face, for this was an old subject of 
conversation between him and his mother. Before, 
however, Mrs. Wilverley could make any remark 
oa his observation, Maggie took upon herself to do so. 
" And I know what made him listen to the last sen- 
tence, mamma. It's because Mr. Grantham said 
something about heroes. And Archie is so fond of 
heroes." 

"I know he is?" said Mrs. Wilverley, "and 
it is pleasant to feel that a hero is just what every- 
one has it in his power to be, as we were told 
to-night. The sermon was all on this very subject, 
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though the word f hero' was only mentioned just 
at the end." 

"I thought it was about Adam," said Archi- 
bald, who had, as usual, heard nothing bat the 
text, taken from the twenty-seventh verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis, the lesson for the day. 

" So it was," replied Mrs. Wilverley, " the sub- 
ject of the sermon was the creation of man, and the 
object of God in his creation, namely, His own 
glory, and how that object was effected, and is now 
effected." 

" I don't think Adam was much of a hero,'' was 
Archibald's next remark, after a few more moments' 
reflection. 

Mrs. Wilverley could not help smiling, as she 
inquired "Why?" 

"Because," replied Archibald decidedly— de- 
cision was quite as much a part of his character as 
truthfulness—*" he could not even keep from eating 
fruit, when he was ordered not to eat it, and he was 
made to take it by a woman. He could not have 
\)een very self-denying, or very brave either." 

" And self-denial and bravery are two very need- 
ful parts of heroism," said Mrs. Wilverley. 

" Of course they are," said Archibald. " Could 
any one be a hero, if he was a coward, or if he did 
not care for other people more than he cared for 
himself. Why, mother, that's just what makes a 
man a hero, is it not ? '' 

" Indeed it is," said Mrs. Wilverley, and I was 
thinking as you spoke, Archie, that you had put into 
yotfr own words a great deal of what Mr. Grantham 
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had been telling us to-night, of all that was most 
needful in order to enable ns to carry on the battle 
with sin and temptation, which mast be so bravely 
and persistently fought by all who would be Christian 
heroes. Mr. Grantham explained to us very clearly 
how. it was that Adam and Eve failed, and how 
alone it is that any one can succeed. I wonder if 
Maggie remembers what sin chiefly led to their fall/' 

"Pride, was it not, mamma?" said Maggie. 
" The devil persuaded them that if they eat the 
fruit, they should be as gods." 

" Which was the only honour or happiness with- 
held from them," said Mrs. Wilverley. " The devil 
knew this when he sought how he could inspire them 
with hard thoughts of God, and make them dis- 
contented with their mercies. We know from God's 
Word that the devil has not changed since then. 
His object is the same still as it then was, to hinder 
God's purposes of mercy, and lead men to destruc- 
tion. And just as he knew then exactly how to 
tempt Adam and Eve, so does he know now exactly 
how to tempt you and me, and every one whose soul 
he seeks to destroy. It is just this conflict with the 
tempter that makes Christian warfare what it is : a 
life-work for us all, beginning with our earliest years, 
and ending only with our lives. Before the fall 
there was none of this struggle against sin and self. 
For God had created man in His own image, and I 
dare say, Maggie, you can remember what Mr. 
Grantham told us this evening was the state of 
man's understanding, and will, and temper so long 
as he preserved unstained that holy image ? " 
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For Mrs. Wilverley knew that Maggie was just 
as attentive to the sermon as Archibald was the con- 
trary, and though it had not been at all an easy one 
to understand, she thought it most probable that 
Maggie would be able to answer any simple question 
about it. Nor was she mistaken. Maggie thought 
for a moment, and then answered, " Their under- 
standing was right, and their will was submissive to 
God's will." 

" Yes, Maggie," said Mrs. Wilverley, " and no 
one will ever be a true Christian hero, until through 
the influence of God's Spirit upon his judgment and 
his heart, he thinks that which is right, and does 
that which is right, bravely, perseveringly, without 
any regard to his own wishes or his own interests. 
You must always remember that the Lord Jesus 
Christ was the only perfect hero that this earth ever 
saw. Only in Him — in the strength that He gives 
to resist evil, and do good, to subdue self, and con- 
quer temptation, ean we ever attain true heroism. 

" You remember what led to Adam and Eve's 
fall ; and you know what can alone lead to any one's 
victory. The third chapter of Genesis gives us the 
whole secret of spiritual failure, and the fourth 
chapter of Matthew gives us the whole secret of 
spiritual success. Adam and Eve fell through " 

Maggie concluded the sentence — 

"Through listening to the voice of Satan, 
mamma, and not obeying God's Word." 

" Whilst our Lord stood fast, by answering each 
temptation with the simple, but all-important words 
— you know what those words are ?" 
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u Yes, mamma; 'it is written— '" 
" 'It is written/ and ' get thee hence, Satan/ 
Simple obedience to God's written Word — firm re- 
sistance to the devil's temptations. We have our 
dear Lord's own example to prove that these are the 
weapons of the Christian hero." 




CHAPTER II. 



CAIN AND ABEL. 




HIS idea of Christian heroism had not been 
lost upon Archibald Wilverley's intelligent 
mind — for an intelligent mind it was, 
though it often appeared just the contrary, from 
being occupied with totally different subjects of con- 
sideration from those which were presented to it by 
his mother or his governess. The conversation on 
the way home from church on Sunday evening had 
made a strong impression, and the next day he sum- 
moned Maggie from her room with the information 
that it was time to go to their mother for their 
Scripture lesson, instead of Maggie's having to call 
him, and wait some minutes before he was ready to 
come, as was usually the case. 

The children found Mrs. Wilverley reading a 
letter, instead of sitting, with her Bible open before 
her, waiting for them, and to their surprise she did 
not put it down when they came into the room and 
took their places beside her, but kept it in her hand, 
as though it had something to do with the Scripture 
class. 

"A letter from your Uncle Henry/' she said, 
looking at Archibald in a manner which told both 
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the children at once that the letter concerned him 
very specially, even before their mother satisfied 
their curiosity by saying, € ' a letter that has made 
me think more than ever about Christian heroism, 
and Archibald's desire to be a hero. Tour uncle 
has obtained a presentation for you to Charter House 
School, and he thinks it just possible you may get in 
at Christmas." 

"At Christmas, mamma," said Maggie, drawing 
an audible sigh of relief. Christmas was yet a long 
time off. 

" But your uncle would like you to go to school 
at once, Archie," Mrs. Wilverley added, whilst poor 
Maggie's heart again failed within her. " He thinks 
that it would never do for us to send you direct from 
Miss Graham's gentle s^ay and Maggie's submissive 
companionship into a public school ; and he wishes 
me to let yon go first to a preparatory school which 
he knows well ; the head master is an old friend of 
his own." 

"I know, mother," said Archibald, his heart 
beating, as fast with hope and satisfaction, as poor 
Maggie's was with fear and disappointment. " St. 
Andrew's school. Uncle Henry has often told me 
stories about it. Dr. Evans is a great friend of his. 
They were at school together, and at Oxford too." 

" And you would like to go there ?" 

"Yes, mother, very much." And his eager 
voice and dancing eves were a strong confirmation of 
his words. 

Mrs. Wilverley looked at him yet more earnestly, 
and then her eyes fell upon the Bible which the 
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children saw was lying open on the table before 
her. 

"I should like you to have begun to be a 
Christian hero first, Archibald," she said, gravely. 

" And I should like it too, mother. Maggie and 
I would both like it/' he added ; " we said so to- 
gether last night ; didn't we, Maggie ? " 

But Maggie's voice was not quite equal to an 
answer. This opportunity of showing heroism was 
rather too much for her, coming upon her, as it did, 
so unexpectedly. 

Mrs. Wilverley understood it all — Archibald's 
delight, and Maggie's sorrow; she folded up the 
letter and put it in her pocket, and then turning to 
the Bible, told the children to find their places at 
the fourth chapter of Genesis, and they would read 
as usual. 

But this could not be, for Maggie's voice 
failed her at the first verse, so Archibald read 
the chapter by himself, and then Mrs. Wilverley 
said, " I thought we would begin our subject with 
Cain and Abel, as we talked so much about Adam 
and Eve last night. I had meant to take you 
two children through the history of the prin- 
cipal characters in the Bible, but we do not know 
now how long I shall have you both with me. 
Uncle Henry talks of Archie's going to school after 
the Midsummer holidays, and if so, we shall not be 
together much longer. But even if Archie is away 
he may still be studying the same subject, and until 
he goes we can study it together. And we could 
not begin better than with Cain and Abel, because 
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we have in them representatives of all the people — 
all the men and women, and all the children too — 
in the whole world. You can tell me, Archie, what 
is meant by a ' representative ? ' " 

"One who shows or exhibits something," said 
Archibald, in the words of his lesson-book. 

" And this is just what Cain and Abel do," con- 
tinued Mrs. Wilverley, " they show or represent the 
two classes of human beings into which the world is 
divided, for there are but two, and this is what I 
want you especially to remember. Sitting here to- 
day, thinking over this subject which I meant to 
study with you children, I was longing to impress 
upon your minds this one truth ; and Uncle Henry's 
letter has made me feel yet more anxious to do so. 
For when we go out into the world, and it has been 
often said very truly, that school is a little world, wo 
meet with very different kinds of people — some clever 
and some dull, some rich and gome poor, some 
amiable and some disagreeable. Yet all of them 
could be divided, and are divided in God's sight, 
into two great classes. Some are followers of Cain, 
and some are followers of Abel— or, to carry out 
Archie's favourite idea, some are Christian heroes, 
and some are not. So that our first object should 
be to find out to which of these two classes we 
belong. Whether we are represented by Cain, in 
short, or by Abel." 

"Well, mother, I should hope we were not 
represented by Cain," said Archibald. 

Mrs. Wilverley smiled at Archie's decided man- 
ner, though it was rather a grave smile. Well 
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taught as Archibald had been from quite a little 
child, his heart led him to form just the same mis- 
taken conclusions that most people form on the 
same subject. 

" I am afraid, Archie/' she said, " Cain repre- 
sents a far greater number of people than one has 
any idea of. He is just an extreme case, and there- 
fore we are tempted to suppose that because our 
case, or that of others around us, is not so extreme 
as his was, therefore we are not in the same con- 
dition. But I think I can prove to you that this 
is a very mistaken way of thinking. Tell me, Archie, 
you say you hope we are not followers of Cain ; then 
are you quite sure that we are followers of Abel, 
since, if we are not one, we must be the other ? " 

Archibald was slower in answering this time, 
and his mother continued, "Let us look first at 
Cain's character as it is shown by his actions, and 
the first thing that we read about him is the most 
characteristic of all. It may be called a 'repre- 
sentative action,' if that is not too difficult for you 
to understand. What is the very first thing we 
read about him ? " 

" l That he brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto the Lord/ mother." 

" So that his offering was a thing of his own 
providing — a thing of earth, and not the special 
offering commanded by God, and brought by Abel, 
who we are told brought the firstlings of his flock, 
and of the fat thereof. Now, there can be no doubt 
that this was already the way in which God had 
Himself appointed that He should be worshipped* 
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I dare say you can tell me how we can plainly see 
this, for we have often spoken about it." 

But Archibald had not hitherto paid enough 
attention to the subject to remember. 

Maggie, however, had sufficiently recovered her 
composure to answer, " Because, if it had not been, 
mamma, the Lord would not have had respect unto 
Abel, and to his offering ; and, besides, you told us 
one day that God must no doubt have already 
commanded that the blood of the Lamb should be 
offered as a sacrifice for sin, or else Abel would 
never have selected this particular offering." 

" Yes, Maggie, there can be no doubt about it, 
and in this first of all matters — the manner of 
drawing near to God — lay all the difference be- 
tween Cain and Abel — all the difference in their 
characters — all the difference in their lives — and all 
the difference in their ends. Now, let us see what 
three needful things appear in AbePs sacrifice. He 
knew himself to be a sinner, and therefore he 
brought a sacrifice for sin. He believed God's 
word, and brought the required sacrifice, so that 
we see in Abel " 

" Repentance, and faith, and obedience," replied 
Maggie. 

" And in Cain just the opposite. He acknow- 
ledged God just enough to allow that some worship 
must be paid to Him as the creator and ruler of the 
earth, but he did not feel himself to be a sinner, 
and therefore made no sacrifice for his sin. He chose 
his own way of worship, and when his offering was 
rejected, all his conduct, and all his future life, 
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showed what was the state of his heart — that it was 
full of pride, and anger, and murder. I think Cain 
shows us that the image of God, in which man had 
been made, was very far destroyed even in those 
early days. But even then it was being renewed in 
those who looked already to the Lamb of God for 
atonement and renewal, as we see in Abel. He 
may be your first type of a Christian hero, Archie, 
for there are, indeed, abundant proofs that he was 
in Christ by faith, though he lived four thousand 
years before Christ was born in Bethlehem " 

" Abel was a hero, mother/' said Archie, whose 
mind, it must be confessed, had been wandering a> 
good deal whilst Mrs. Wilverley had been talking ; 
" he died a hero's death." 

"Of unjust and undeserved suffering," replied 
Mrs. Wilverley, " borne without murmur or resist- 
ance — most truly, as you say, a hero's death* 
Indeed, none of the elements of heroism are want- 
ing either in Abel's life or death — firm obedience 
to the command of the Divine Master, simple, 
unreasoning belief in his Word, patient endurance 
of persecution, uncomplaining yielding of life. In 
him we have a remarkable illustration of heroism, 
and the first great type of the one perfect hero, 
Christ. Now what I want you to remember is that 
all Christian heroes are followers of Abel, though 
they may not follow him to the same end. It is 
not necessary that all should be at the same spot, 
you know, because they are in the same road. The 
road in which Abel walked was the way of obedience, 

humility, and faith ; every Christian hero walks in 

2 
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the same road, and is a follower of Abel, The way 
in which Cain walked was the way of disobedience, 
pride, and self-righteousness; and every one who 
walks in the same road now, is a follower of Cain." 

Mrs. Wilverley closed the Bible, and offered up 
the short prayer that always concluded the Scripture 
reading. The children kissed her, and went off to 
the schoolroom, and their morning lessons with 
Miss Graham. 

Nothing more was said about Uncle Henry's 
letter, but Archibald thought then, and many times 
afterwards during the day, that when he went to 
school he should like to be a Christian hero. It 
was quite a new way of becoming a hero, and, as 
Maggie remarked, it had this very great advantage 
over every other way that had as yet suggested 
itself to his imagination, that it was both practicable 
And present. 



CHAPTEK III. 

ENOCH. 




T was all decided now. Archibald's hopes 
and Maggie's fears were speedily to be 
realized. Mrs. Wilverley had given her 
consent to Archibald's going to school, whenever 
his Uncle Henry should think best. And Uncle 
Henry had settled that he should go to St. Andrew's, 
and arranged with Dr. Evans for him to join after 
the Midsummer holidays. So that in less than six 
weeks Archibald Wilverley would have attained 
what just at present was the height of his ambition, 
and would be a schoolboy in a boys' school, with 
plenty to do and plenty to suffer, and full oppor- 
tunity for carrying out various little hopes and 
imaginations of his own of becoming a hero in his 
own eyes, and in the eyes of other people. Whilst 
the same length of time would bring poor little 
Maggie to what she had always felt, ever since she 
had been capable of feeling anything, would be the 
great trial of her life — the needful separation from 
her only brother, her one companion, and the object 
of all the admiration, affection, and devotion of 
which her ardent little heart was capable. 

Maggie had no wish to become a heroine. She- 
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used always to tell Archibald that she was quite 
different from him in this respect, that she was not 
born for bravery, and that the utmost that he must 
ever expect of her was, that she might possibly one 
day take some very passive part in the heroic deed 
in which he was the noble agent, as, for instance, 
falling into the pond or the fire, from which his 
courage and calmness were to rescue her; and into 
either of which emergencies she would have been 
quite ready to fall, if by so doing she could have in 
any way brought glory to her brother, and given 
him an opportunity for displaying the heroic quali- 
ties which he possessed in her eyes as well as in 
his own. Maggie would have been very much sur- 
prised if her mother had told her, as she one day 
actually did tell Uncle Henry, that just at present 
there was far more of the heroine in her than there 
was of the hero in her brother, and that whilst 
Archibald was continually dreaming and talking of 
the heroic things he would one day do, Maggie was 
already doing a great many actions of daily heroism, 
in the patience with which she bore all Archibald's 
little tyrannies ; the sympathy with which she entered 
into all his pursuits, whether or not they were con- 
genial to herself; the firmness of faith with which 
she believed in him, and the strength of affection 
with which she loved him, and devoted her life to 
making his happy — more than ever now that they 
were so soon to be parted. 

Everything in Maggie's life had assumed a more 
real and serious aspect since this trial of Archibald's 
going away had come upon her. It was only a 
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week ago since Uncle Henry's letter came, but it 
seemed to Maggie much more like a year. The 
garden and the pleasure grounds, the stable-yard 
and the animals, the park and the pretty little 
church that stood just at the end of it, Maggie 
seemed to herself to have only enjoyed these things 
before. But now she realized them, and how different 
everything would be, and especially the Scripture 
class, when Archibald was gone away, and she was 
left alone. 

This thought was dwelling in her mind this 
morning when she sat down beside her mother, 
with such a grave expression on her face, that, when 
the children had read through the chapter, Mrs. 
Wilverley, before she asked any other question, in- 
quired what she had been thinking about when first 
she came into the room. 

" Oh nothing, mamma," she answered, " at least 
nothing very particular, only that it was Wednesday 
to-day." 

"And that this day six weeks Archie will be 
going to school? I thought it was that. And 
Archie, I fancy," she added, " is not quite as sorry 
to go as you are to lose him. I am afraid, Maggie, 
this helps to make the trial a little harder to bear V 

"But I can't help that, mother," interrupted 
Archibald, "and it's quite natural. You know you 
said it was. All boys want to go to school, and be 
with other boys, and play cricket, and football, and 
all such things. And then I shall often be coming 
home, and it will be great fun for Maggie to hear 
all I have to tell her. And you say I may bring 
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some of my new friends back with me, and then 
they will be Maggie's friends too." 

"So that," said Mrs. Wilverley, "you think 
Maggie will gain as much as she will lose by being 
separated from you." 

"We shall not be really separated, mother, 
we shall write to each other, and meet very often. 
I don't think anything could ever really separate 
Maggie and me. We shall keep together all through 
our lives/' 

"And after life too, I trust," said Mrs. Wilver- 
ley. " Those who walk together in the same road 
reach the same place, and are still together at their 
journey's end ; and it is indeed my heart's desire 
that you two should keep in the same road all your 
lives, walking together as we are told that Enoch 
walked. And how was that ? " 

With God," said Maggie, reverently. 
Yes," repeated her mother, " with God. And 
how much is said in those two short words. If you 
remember, we learned the other day that there were 
only two classes of people — the followers of faithful 
Abel, and the followers of unbelieving Cain — and 
now we may learn that there are only two roads. 
Enoch walked in one, treading in the steps of Abel, 
and in that road all must walk who would reach the 
same heavenly home where Abel and Enoch have 
gone before them. Has it ever struck you how often 
the life of the Christian — the life of the Christian hero, 
Archie— is described as a 'walk' — how often the 
journey of life is termed a 'road' ? I am sure you could 
mention several verses of Scripture in proof of this. 
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His mother saw what lie was thinking of, and 
did not reprove. 

" Well, Archie," she said, " we can turn even 
our last week's holiday to profit this morning, 
and learn an useful lesson from that which caused 
us then so much merriment. You are thinking of 
the wilderness at Hampton Court, and the difficulty 
you had in finding your way through the Maze ? " 

" Yes, mother. It certainly was a labyrinth." 

" And yet there was a way through it." 

" A very narrow one, mother. We could never 
have found it out for ourselves, if we had not kept 
looking at the man who was pointing it out, and 
calling to us every time we went wrong. You 
saw him, mother, standing up in the very centre 
of the labyrinth, directing us in and out, through 
all the turnings and twistings of the narrow 
path." 

" So that we may find quite an analogy in this, 
Archie. I need not ask you what an analogy is." 

" No, mother, I should hope not. It means the 
resemblance or similarity of one thing to another." 

"And in the maze or labyrinth that we saw 
last week at Hampton Court, and that the guide 
said had been there ever since the days of King 
William the Third, we may see a resemblance to 
this life with all its many turnings, and twistings, 
and difficulties, and intricacies, which seem to 
hedge us in on all sides, yet through all of which 
there is a way — a very narrow way, but yet a very 
safe one— which will surely lead us through to the 
desired end, if only we trust to the only Guide who 
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can direct us right — the man Christ Jesus, who not 
only shows us the way and keeps us continually 
from going wrong, but who is Himself — what does 
He say of Himself, Maggie, on this subject ? " 

" c I am the Way,' " said Maggie, reverently. 

" And all who are in Him are in the way," 
said Mrs. Wilverley, earnestly. "It was in this 
way that Enoch walked, for we are told that he 
walked—?" 

"With God, mother." 

"With God in Christ," continued Mrs. Wil- 
verley, " for in no other way can sinful man draw 
near to a holy God. Now for us to walk with God 
as Enoch did, Archie, what do you think it is 
necessary that we should be ? " 

Archibald hesitated, and instead of repeating 
her question, Mrs. Wilverley asked him another. 

" To go back to our stay in London, Archie, 
do you remember what yon told Mrs. Crofton when 
she asked you to go to the Botanical Gardens, and 
you preferred going to Hampton Court ? " 

"Yes, mother, I said I would rather go with 
Maggie." 

" And when she asked you why it was that you 
and Maggie got on so well together, that she often 
wished you would teach her children the secret of 
being happy in one another's company, and pre- 
ferring it to any other ? " 

Archibald did not remember, but Maggie did. 
It had given her too much pleasure to hear him say 
those words for her to have forgotten them so 
quickly. 
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"He said, mamma, that it was because we 
always agreed so well." 

" Exactly, Maggie, and there lies the whole 
secret of happy, peaceful walking together. Un- 
less people $re agreed in tastes and feelings, they 
cannot walk happily together. I am sure you can 
give me a verse in proof of this, a verse we shall 
long remember, I hope, in connection with the 
beautiful sermon our dear bishop preached from it, 
on the day of the confirmation." 

Maggie turned to the third verse of the third 
chapter of Amos, and read the words, " Can two 
walk together except they be agreed ?" ' 

" So that this proves that Enoch was agreed, 
that is, was of one mind with God, and so were all 
the many saints of old, who, like Enoch, walked 
with God. You can tell me some of whom this 
same thing is said." 

" Noah was a just man, and walked with God," 
said Archibald. 

"And David, mamma," said Maggie, "and 
Josiah, and Jehoshaphat, they all walked in the 
way of God's commandments ; and Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, they were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord, blameless." 

"A very narrow way," said Mrs. Wilverley, 
" but a very blessed one. It is the way of repent- 
ance, and there are thorns and tears in it, but it is 
the way of peace, and a peace which passeth all 
understanding. It is a way of self-sacrifice; we 
cannot take our sins into it with us, and there are 
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many of the pleasures of this life that must be given 
up to enable us to walk in so narrow a road ; but 
God never calls us to give up anything for His sake, 
without giving us something better in its stead." 

" As you did, mamma, when you took us that day 
to Hampton Court, and gave us that happy drive, 
that lovely row on the river, and the walk in Bushey 
Park. I think you gave us that treat because we 
were disappointed at not being allowed to go with 
the Laings." 

" I did not say so, Maggie. I did not even tell 
you why I did not wish you to go." 

" No, mamma ; you only said that you knew it 
would not be for our good, and that, as you did not 
think it good for us to go, it was our duty to bear the 
disappointment bravely. But Archie and I thought 
that it was because we did bear it bravely, that you 
gave us that treat, for I know you don't like disap- 
pointing us." 

" Tou seem to think me very kind, Maggie," 
said Mrs. Wilverley. 

" Of course, mamma, and especially to us chil- 
dren." 

" And why especially to you children, Maggie ?" 

" Oh, mamma, why of course because we are 
your children/ ' 

" Then, Maggie, dear, remember that the Bible 
says that like as a father pitieth his children so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him ; and that a mother 
may forget her own child rather than the Lord cease 
to have compassion on His people. So that, what- 
ever we may have to give up for God, in order to 
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walk with Him in the narrow way of his own ap- 
pointing, God will more than make it up to us. 
None shall ever fail to receive their reward." 

"No one, except Elijah, ever received the same 
reward that Enoch did/' said Maggie. " I wonder, 
mamma, whether, if Adam had never sinned, and 
there had never been any dying, all people would 
have been translated, like Enoch and Elijah, from 
this world to live with God in heaven." 

" Older and wiser people than you, Maggie, 
have asked that question before, and it seems very 
probable that it might have been so, but this is just 
one amongst the many questions that never can be 
answered in this life, and that it does not concern 
us much to know. What is absolutely necessary for 
us all to know, is that there is only one way for man 
to walk in if he would ever reach heaven, and that 
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" With God," said Maggie. 

" As Enoch walked; and you know what was the 
end of this walk. 

"Yes, mamma;" And she repeated the words 
" And he was not, for God took him." 

" Took him," added her mother, " to Himself, 
to rest — to peace — and endless happiness, — as He 
will one day also take all those, who following 
Enoch's steps, shall receive in due time Enoch's 
reward." 



CHAPTER IV. 



NOAH. 




HE Scripture lesson was concluded, and the 
subject had been " Noah/' 

The children had not been able to study 
it, as they had done the previous histories of Adam 
and Eve, and of Cain, Abel, and Enoch, by reading 
a few consecutive verses in the Bible, and then 
listening to their mother's remarks on them. But 
they had been reading a few verses which were 
scattered about in different chapters in the Bible, 
some written by the Prophets, some by the Evan- 
gelists, and some by the Apostles. For Mrs. Wil- 
verley was not seeking now to give them a detailed 
history of the lives of various saints and sinners, 
with the many interesting and instructive features 
and circumstances that marked those lives, but only 
to bring some of the most prominent characters of 
Scripture before their minds in such a way as to 
serve to illustrate the subject of Christian heroism, 
and to help Archibald in particular to understand 
how those who would be themselves heroes, might 
either be helped or hindered. 

There had been so much to say about " Noah/* 
that the subject had occupied more than the usual 
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hour, and all conversation had to be pat off till the 
next day. And this was actually quite as much a 
cause of disappointment to Archibald as to Maggie. 
For a great change had come over Archie during 
these few weeks. Maggie had been very quick to 
notice it, and had asked her mother what she 
thought it was that made her brother so attentive 
at Bible-class now, whether it was because the sub- 
ject of Scripture heroes interested him, or because 
he knew he should so soon be going away from 
home. 

But Mrs. Wilverley had only told her not to say 
anything about it, or to appear to perceive it, for 
boys did not like to be noticed. 

So Maggie said nothing to Archibald, only it 
made her very happy, and when Archibald had come 
to call her, as he often did now, " because he was 
sure mother was waiting," she could not help saying, 
" We like this lesson as much as anything in all the 
day." 

f 'It isn't a lesson," said Archibald, who had 
what he considered a lawful aversion to the verv 
word. And when he came into the room he appealed 
to his mother as to whether the term lesson was 
not altogether misapplied with regard to the Scrip- 
ture-class. 

Mrs. Wilverley smiled as she told him that she 
was glad to see that he was learning to hold the 
same opinions about the Bible as such good men, 
such remarkable heroes, as Job and Jeremiah held. 
And as Archibald did not know what these opinions 
were,. she made him turn to the verses in the Bible 
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which told him how Job esteemed the words of 
God's mouth and the commandments of His lips 
more than his necessary food, and how Jeremiah 
declared that the Word of God was the joy and 
rejoicing of his heart." 

Then, as the children reminded her of the 
promise made yesterday that there should be no 
reading to-day, only " talking/' she asked Archi- 
bald whether he could begin by telling her what 
truth taught them before had been specially im- 
pressed upon their minds by this history they had 
just read of Noah, and the ark which he had 
builfe. 

And Archibald replied, €c that there were only 
two classes — those who were in the ark, and those 
who were out of it." 

Archibald was beginning to wonder why, in 
every Scripture lesson, his mother repeated this over 
and over again. He did not know that it was the 
great truth that she was especially anxious he should 
lay to heart before he went away to school, where he 
would meet so many characters, all so very different 
in so many ways ; but all alike in this one thing, in 
being either God's people or not — in the ark of 
Christ's salvation or out of it. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Wilverley, " we see that none 
were saved except those who were in the ark, that 
ark which was such a remarkable type of Jesus, 
built by Noah, who was in himself also a type of 
Jesus. You remember what we said about this, 
Maggie ? " 

"Yes, mamma, that the ark and Noah were both 
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types of Jesus, because He was the salvation, which 
He Himself provided for mankind." 

" Our true Noah/' said Mrs. Wilverley. " You 
recollect the meaning of the name ? " 

" Yes, mamma, f comfort * or c rest.* " 

" And in whom only can the sinner find either 
comfort or rest ? " 

€t In Jesus/' 

" Yes, Maggie ; the types of the Old Testament 
were all meant to show forth this great truth, that 
there was a full salvation provided for fallen man. 
These two classes of men, ' saints and sinners/ are 
very distinctly marked in this chapter. You see 
they are spoken of in the second verse of the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, as belonging to different 
families." 

And Mrs. Wilverley made Archibald read the 
verse which speaks of "the sons of God taking 
them wives of the daughters of men." 

" The sons of God," said Mrs. Wilverley, " who 
are they? In one sense God, we know, has only 
one Son — His well-beloved and only-begotten Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; yet, in another sense, all are 
His sons, who are His children by — ?" 

"Adoption," said Maggie. 

"And this title of " Sons of God" was often given 
to all those who professed themselves in those days 
to be followers of the one true God ; for ever since 
the days of Seth, it is evident that men had begun 
to form themselves into two separate families. You 
see what is said in the last verse of the fourth chapter 
of Genesis." 
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Maggie found the verse and read it, ' ' Men began 
to call upon the name of the Lord." 

" Or, as it is translated in the margin, to c call 
themselves by the name of the Lord/ to profess 
themselves to be worshippers of God, followers of 
Abel, and not of Cain — servants of God, and not of 
Satan — children of the Lord, and not of this world. 
It does not follow that all these were true wor- 
shippers, faithful followers, sincere servants, or 
obedient children ; but they were this by profession, 
and therefore they are called in Scripture sons of 
God. And this was the beginning of the separation 
that has gone on ever since between saints and 
sinners. Now what do we see was the cause of the 
wonderful increase of corruption which took place in 
the world, and which soon became so great that it 
caused God to repent that He had ever made man ? " 

" It was this marrying of the sons of God with 
the children of men, was it not, mamma ? " asked 
Maggie. 

" Yes, Maggie, an unlawful yoking together of 
what must be kept separate. We are too prone to 
fall into sin, too ready to go astray, to be able to 
"bear any union with unbelievers ; our only safety 
consists in keeping as far as possible from tempta- 
tion. I hope Archie will remember this when he 
goes to school, for there will be many ready to tempt 
him to evil, and the wisest of men tells us that no 
man can take fire into his bosom and his clothes not 
be burned, or go upon hot coals, and his feet not 
be burned. It was by trying to do this that the 
children of God in Noah's time brought such a 
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torrent of corruption into the world as led to its 
destruction." 

"Mother/' said Archibald, whose mind had 
been particularly attracted by the fourth verse of 
the same chapter, " I wonder what the giants were 
like who were on the earth in those days ? There 
seem to have been some great men too, for they are 
called mighty men, and men of renown." 

" Probably, Archie, they were great in stature, 
and probably, too, as great in wickedness, judging 
from what is said in the next verse. Very often 
the ' heroes ' of this world, who by cruelty and sel- 
fishness become most celebrated in history for their 
conquests and power, are just those who have least 
of the Christian hero in them. We hear nothing 
more of these men of renown in the Bible. We 
have only one hero brought prominently forward in 
the account of the Deluge, and that is — ? " 

"Noah", mother." 

"And in him we find the old principles of 
heroism, which are like all other things of God's 
own creating, old as the creation itself, and new in 
every freshly-created soul. We see Noah's faith in 
his—?" 

Mrs. Wilverley paused, and Maggie concluded 
the sentence, " In his belief of God's word, mamma." 

" And how do we see his obedience, Archie ? " 

" In his building the ark, mother." 

" And in what way was his love shown, Maggie ? " 

" In his preaching all that long time to sinners, 
mamma." 

t€ And there were other distinguishing charac- 
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teristics of heroism in Noah/' continued Mrs. Wil- 
verley. €S You remember what is written about him 
in the seventh verse of the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, a chapter you have both learned by heart/' 

Maggie repeated the verse : " By faith Noah, 
being warned of God of thingB not seen ae yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of 
his house ; by the which he condemned the world, 
and became heir of the righteousness which is by 
faith." 

Mrs. Wilverley repeated the last words, " e Moved 
with fear/ and this is said of Noah, one of the most 
courageous men, one of the greatest heroes that 
ever lived, who was not afraid to brave the ridicule 
and the opposition of a whole world of wicked 
people, amongst whom, too, were many ' mighty 
men/ and c men of renown/ Yet what is the one 
motive mentioned in the Bible as leading to all this 
heroism — something," she added with a smile, " the 
very name of which is held in horror by some one 
I know." 

And she looked at Archibald for a reply, who 
smiled also as he answered, " Fear." 

" So that we see that fear is not after all a bad 
thing or a good thing in itself, but bad or good ac- 
cording to what we are afraid of. You know what 
we are told twice in the Bible is the beginning of 
wisdom ? " 

" The fear of the Lord, mamma," replied Mag- 
gie ; " David says so in the hundred and eleventh 
Psalm, and Solomon says so in the eighth chapter 
of Proverbs." 
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" And it may be said with equal troth that fear 
is the beginning of heroism. We shall see this as 
we go on studying the character and conduct of one 
after another of God's own heroes. We shall see 
how this holy fear, this dread [of doing anything 
that was not according to God's will, led Samuel to 
rule in the fear of God, taking no man's ox or ass, 
defrauding none, and oppressing none, and receiving 
bribes from none. And you know what Nehemiah 
gave as the reason why he had not oppressed the 
people as the former governors of Jerusalem had 
done. He gives us the whole secret of his honest, 
upright life in the fifteenth verse of the fifth 
chapter." 

Maggie read the verse : 

" But so did not I, because of the fear of God." 

"He too was 'moved with fear,'" said Mrs. 
Wilverley, " and he gives this as the great reason 
why he did right himself, and expected others to 
do right. He gave the charge of Jerusalem to 
Hananiah, because he was a faithful man, and feared 
God above many. And the same thing is said of 
many other heroes ; Job was one that feared God, 
and so was Cornelius." 

"And Obadiah," interrupted Maggie, "he 
feared the Lord greatly." 

" And many many others, Maggie, that we have 
not time to speak about now, who were all like 
Noah, moved with fear, or as we read in the margin 
to these words in this seventh verse of the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews — who are all — ?" 

Maggie looked at the margin of her Polyglot 
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Bible, and read the words " being wary." " I never 
observed those words before," she said, " what do 
they mean?" 

" What is to be f wary/ Maggie ?" 

Maggie thought a moment, and then said, 
€€ Cautious, is it not ?" 

" Cautious, careful, scrupulous," said Archibald. 
"I learnt those meanings of the word only the 
other day in my vocabulary." 

"And they will serve our purpose very well. 
Fear makes us wary. And right fear makes us 
rightly wary — cautious — careful — scrupulous." 

" I know some one who is wary enough/' said 
Archibald. " Maggie was afraid to go upstairs last 
night to fetch my knife because there was no light 
in the hall. She did not know what hobgoblins 
might not be lying in wait for her." 

• " It was not only that," said Maggie colouring, 
" I might have fallen over something and hurt my- 
self, and besides I might have knocked down some- 
thing and done ever so much mischief, might I not, 
mamma ? " 

" Of course you might, Maggie ; and so I sup- 
pose fear moved you to fetch a light ? " 

" Yes, mamma." 

"Then this must be the last lesson we shall 
learn from this history of Noah, to be ' moved with 
fear/ as he was, and, therefore, to be ' wary ' in our 
walk, lest through any want of care, or caution, or 
scrupulousness on our part, we should fall over 
some unseen stumbling-block in our way, or de- 
stroy some grace and virtue meant to be the orna- 
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ment of our lires, and in order to walk aright, 
we will take the light provided for us by God 
himself. His holy word. You know what David 
says." 

" Thy word is a light unto my feet and a lamp 
unto my path." 



CHAPTER V. 



SHEM, HAM, AND JAPHETH. 




j|HE Scripture lesson was over, and Mrs. 
"Wilverley had said a good deal to the 
children about the three sons of Noah, of 
whom the wljole earth was afterwards overspread, 
little thinking herself how short a time would pass 
before both she and the children would be suffering 
from the results of the special sins which had formed 
the subject of their study. 

An hour later and Archibald Wilverley stood at 
the foot of the flight of stone steps that led up to 
the door of his grandfather's stately house, with an 
evidently dissatisfied countenance. It would have 
been difficult for any stranger to have discovered 
the cause of his discontent, for Archibald Wilverley 
seemed in possession of everything that earth could 
desire. His clear bright eyes, and sun-burnt rosy 
face, and his well-made, strongly built, yet light and 
active figure spoke to his perfect health, whilst all 
around him bore witness to his prosperity in this 
world's goods. The noble-looking mansion, with its 
lovely gardens and pleasure grounds, and miles of 
park lying around it, might be said all to belong to 
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him. Even now lie was looked upon by all as the 
master of Wilverley Manor, It is true that the pro- 
perty belonged to his aged grandfather, Sir James 
Wilverley, but his ownership of it, and his right 
over it — his very existence indeed — had long become 
to most people a thing of the past. 

Few persons, except his devoted daughter-in- 
law, his two loving little grandchildren, and the few 
servants whose province it was to minister to him, 
ever now gave a thought to the good old baronet, 
the last sands of whose life were now dropping out 
so silently in two distant rooms in his own stately 
mansion. So that Archibald was everywhere con- 
sidered to be the master of Wilverley Manor. And 
as such, he was almost worshipped both by the 
tenantry and by the household servants. For, in 
their eyes, Archie was well-nigh faultless. Gene- 
rous, open-handed, warm-hearted, a handsome, 
manly, noble fellow, full of life and intelligence, he 
was the joy and pride of their hearts now, and here- 
after would assuredly be the joy and pride of all the 
neighbourhood — that was to say, " if the mistress 
was not too strict with him." For, as a general 
rule, the members of the Wilverley household were 
of opinion that " the mistress was too strict with 
him." There was more than one dissenting voice, 
however, in this opinion. And the most dissenting 
was that which they all felt bound to respect — the 
voice of old Abbott, the butler. Old Abbott, as, being 
two whole years older than Sir James himself, he had 
a right to be called, though he still remained upright 
in figure, and untouched in mind or memory, ten 
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years after his master had fallen into decay and 
dotage — old Abbott would shake his snow-white 
head at such remarks, and say, " The mistress is 
right, and you're every one of you wrong. She's 
a wise woman, and you're all a parcel of fools, 
especially where the young master is concerned, for 
there's nought that blinds folks more than over-love, 
unless indeed it acts just the other way, as it does 
with the mistress herself, for instance. Why, her 
life is just wrapped up in young Master Archie, and 
her love's of that sort that it makes her doubly keen 
to see what's amiss with him. And she has not 
lived all these years along with the Wilverleys 
without knowing their nature, as well as I know it 
myself, who have been born in the house, and bred 
in it, and have seen three generations of Wilverleys, 
different enough from each other in many ways, 
but all alike in one thing — that they would have 
their own way. There was the young master — by 
which old Abbott did not mean Archie, who was 
always the "little master" to him, but Archie's 
father — as good a man as ever walked, as you all 
know, honourable, upright, generous, self-denying 
too, tender as a woman, and brave as a lion, and the 
cleverest gentleman that ever walked. Well do I 
mind how proud Sir James was of all the honours 
that our Master Jemmie won at Oxford ; but he was 
like the rest of them — once his heart was set on a 
thing, he must and would have it. And it led to 
his death, as many of you know. He'd been warned 
over and over again that the black mare would be 
his end one day, if he would persist in riding her to 
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hounds. But nothing could make him give her up, 
and she was his death." 

Thus old Abbott would often talk, and the ser- 
vants would listen to him with the respectful atten- 
tion with which every one in the house, even the 
mistress herself, were in the habit of listening to 
Abbott. Bat most of them, though they listened, 
held their own opinion still that the mistress 
was too strict, and especially on the subject of 
horses. It was a thousand pities, they often said, 
that her nerves should have been so shaken by the 
accident that had caused her husband's death, that 
she never could be persuaded to allow her boy to 
mount a strange horse, or indeed any horse that had 
not been well proved to be quiet enough for there 
to be no risk whatever in his riding it. 

It was just this that was troubling Archibald this 
sunshiny morning, as he stood in his black velvet 
suit, twisting his silver-mounted whip on the broad 
gravel walk in front of the house, looking handsome 
enough certainly in feature and in form, but with a 
sullen expression on his face, which, to his mother's 
eyes, at all events, spoiled all his beauty. His long- 
tailed, long-maned forest pony was standing ready 
for him to mount, and a little farther on, a groom 
was holding the head of a tall chestnut mare, which 
was about to be mounted by a youth younger than 
himself, who had been staying on a visit for the last 
few days at Wilverley. The two boys were just going 
for a ride together, Archie on his pony, and young 
Randall on Maggie's, when a message had come for 
the latter. " Some friends had arrived at his father's, 
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who wished particularly to see him. Mr. Randall 
wished him to return at once. If Master Archibald 
had no other engagement, he would be glad if Mrs. 
Wilverley would allow him to come over with him, 
and remain for luncheon/' 

This was the message brought by the groom, 
who had ridden oyer with a led horse for Harry 
Randall to ride back. 

Such a horse 1 Truly, as old Abbott did not fail 
to remark, Archie was his father's son in his ad- 
miration and love of horses. And how he envied 
this one ! And how he despised his own poor little 
pony, which looked meaner and smaller than ever in 
comparison. Archibald was greatly disinclined to 
accept the invitation to Mr. Randall's. But Harry 
entreated, and Mrs. Wilverley, guessing how matters 
stood, insisted. And the boys set off. Archie in 
such an unfortunate temper that poor Harry Randall 
found him anything but a pleasant companion, and 
was very glad when they reached his father's house, 
where they found the party already assembled at 
luncheon. 

Unfortunately the conversation turned at once 
upon riding, boys' riding in general, and Harry and 
Archie's riding in particular. Something was said 
about Harry's handsome new horse, which was a 
gift from his godfather, and after luncheon the 
gentlemen repaired to the stables to see it. Mr. 
Randall was extremely proud of his son's equestrian 
capabilities, and proposed a ride. "They might 
go towards Wilverley Manor and see their young 
friend on his way home." 
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Archibald would have given all he possessed at 
that moment to have been able to entreat them to 
do nothing of the sort, but the proposal was imme- 
diately acceded to by everybody else, and horses 
were ordered for Mr. Bandall, Harry, and the two 
visitors, a Mr. Granville and his son, whom Archie 
had often heard of, as friends of his father's, but 
whom he had never seen. 

He was thinking of his pony, and what a sorry 
appearance it would present when it was brought out 
in company with not only Harry's horse, but three 
others, when his discomfiture was increased by the 
gentleman's remarking that "no doubt, being a 
Wilverley, he was a first-rate little horseman." 

And just at that moment, the horses appeared, 
and with them the pony. It certainly did look 
very small ; and poor Archie was ready to sink into 
the ground with vexation, when he was asked " if 
it wasn't rather too small for him now." 
Yes," he replied, " much." 
And do you like riding it," was the next 
inquiry, which he could answer honestly, with a very 
decided No, feeling very glad that he had not been 
asked whether it was the only horse he ever rode. 

"Would you like to ride my horse?" asked 
young Granville good-naturedly. t€ I'd as soon not 
go out again this afternoon, and your groom could 
lead your pony. I think the little creature would 
scarcely keep up with the others all the way to Wil- 
verley. My horse is a quiet creature, and you're 
welcome to ride her, if you like, as you're such a 
good rider." 



« 
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Archie's truthfulness and vanity struggled for a 
few seconds within him, but he allowed the latter 
to get the victory, and silenced conscience by say- 
ing to himself that he was a good rider — every one 
said so, and of course he should be as safe on young 
Granville's horse as on his own pony. 

The matter was referred to the groom, and 
Archie waited for the man's answer with some un- 
easiness, for he had heard his mother herself speak 
strongly to him of the care he must take of his 
young master out riding. 

To his surprise, the man only replied that 
" Master Archie rode beautiful. There was not a 
young gentleman in the county that could beat him." 

This settled the matter. Mr. BandaU could not 
know by instinct that the groom was a new ser- 
vant, who had only been a few days at Wilverley, 
nor was he in the least aware of Mrs. Wilverley's 
dread of strange horses. Again Archie's conscience 
struggled uneasily within him for a few seconds, 
and then again he succeeded in silencing its sugges- 
tions, by saying to himself, that he need form no 
opinion at all about the right or wrong of the 
matter. It had been settled for him by those who 
were older, and wiser, and more experienced than 
himself. So young Granville wishing the party a 
pleasant ride, resigned his horse to Archibald, who 
mounted it with a heart in which pride and self- 
reliance were struggling with uneasiness and self- 
dissatisfaction . 

All went well at first, however. Archie received 
so many compliments on his good riding that before 
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softly with the other, looked up into her face 
with an expression of tender feeling, for which 
Mr. Randall loved her. Though she did not speak 
a word, the child's look and action brought comfort 
and support to the poor mother's heart. Mrs. 
Wilverley burst into tears, and at that moment, 
the sound of wheels was heard approaching, 
evidently a carriage. It stopped at the gates, 
turned into the park ; and though Mrs. Wilverley's 
hand trembled yet more as she withdrew it from 
Mr. Randall's arm, and her face became still 
more ashy in its whiteness, she went forward with 
a firm step to meet the carriage, as it drove up 
from the opposite direction. No sooner had it 
stopped than Archie jumped out of it, with an 
attempt to spring into his mother's arms, but he 
was only just in time to save her from falling to the 
ground, as at sight of her boy, safe and well, con- 
sciousness forsook her, and she fainted. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SHEM, HAM, AND JAPHETH. 




|HE strain of mind and heart had been too 
much for Mrs. Wilverley's delicate frame, 
and for soveral days she was too ill to 
leave her bed. Archibald never entirely forgot 
those days. Though he often sinned again, and 
sinned by yielding to the same faults, vanity and 
self-reliance, the impression of that dreadful week 
never quite passed away. He went about the 
house more miserable than words could say, and all 
Maggie's attempts at comforting him were utterly 
unavailing, so long as Mrs. Wilverley kept her bed, 
and the doctor would not say that she was better. 
Maggie's tender heart ached for him, and for the 
first time in her life, she was really angry with 
old Abbott, who, instead of helping her to comfort 
the boy, seemed anxious to do all in his power to 
increase his misery, even going so far as to tell him 
that it would be his fault if his dear mamma should 
never get better. 

At length, to the children's joy and thankful- 
ness, she rallied, and soon was so far herself again 
as to sit up in her room, and resume the Scripture 
class. And that was the first occasion on which 

4 
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anything was said directly to Archie about the 
sinfulness of conduct on his part, which had led to 
all this anxiety and sorrow. 

In the first burst of self-reproach and misery, 
Archie had told first Maggie, and then old Abbott, 
everything, and would have been ready to tell his 
grandfather too, if he had .not been forbidden to 
mention the subject to the old gentleman. He 
told them how he had felt that the accident was a 
judgment upon him for selfishness and disobedience, 
directly he perceived that the horse whs running 
way with him, and to Maggie he confessed that 
ev« at that moment, he prayed earnestly to God to 
forgive him, and take care of him, not for his own 
soke, for he knew that he did not deserve it,, but 
&s his mother's. And he told her, too, that ha 
knew it was. in answer to prayer— his mother's 
purayers most probably, but perhaps Ms too, for 
God promised to hear even wicked people's prayers 
when they were really sorry — that his life had been 
spared. He had not any very distinct remembrance 
of the accident. The most vivid recollection he had 
was of being hurled, as it seemed to him, along 
the road at a fearful pace, until he felt that he 
was growing sick and very giddy. After that he re- 
membered nothing until he found himself on a bed 
in a gamekeeper's cottage, which was quite strange 
to him, and was told by a man who was there, and a 
gentleman, who he found afterwards was a doctor, 
that he had been thrown from his horse, and had 
fainted, but that he was not hurt, and they were 
only waiting to take him home, until a carriage 
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which had been ordered should arrive, and he 
should be well enough to say where home was. 
Very much surprised had he been to find that it 
was eight miles off, but though the doctor brought 
him back himself, he had borne the drive perfectly 
well, and had only suffered from anxiety about his 
mother. Maggie never seemed tired of hearing 
this story over and over again ; but Mrs. Wilverley 
had not heard it in any detail until this morning, 
when after reading the chapter which came in 
the regular course, interrupted now for more 
than a week, she made Archie tell her all about 
it. Then, looking at the chapter, she said, "And 
our first Scripture lesson to-day is this tenth of 
Genesis. It seems to me a very appropriate 
one/* 

" Oh, mamma, why ?" asked Maggie, who had 
been thinking just the reverse* 

"Why? Maggie/' replied her mother; "be- 
cause there are special sins mentioned in this 
chapter which are natural to all men now. Had 
these sins been resisted on that day, the accident of 
which I can hardly bear to think would never have 
happened. By yielding to these speeial sins came 
all this trouble and sorrow." 

Ham's sin and Noah's V* said Maggie. 
Yes, Maggie; disrespect to a parent's feelings, 
fbrgetfulness of the duty and honour due to a parent, 
and drunkenness/' 

" You mean, mamma, that if the new groom had 
been quite sober, he would not have allowed Archie 
to ride that strange horse. j 
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„ He says so himself, Maggie \ lie told Abbott 
that he was invited into the servants' hall ai> 
Colebrook, and there he took so much beer that he 
did not know what Mr. Randall asked him; indeed, 
he says he does not remember being asked anything 
at all about the matter." 

"We did not think you knew about that, 
mamma," said Maggie ; " Abbott said he was not 
going to have you told until you were well again, 
and that then the man must be sent away." 

" He has been sent away, Maggie ; Abbott told 
me yesterday, and he has dismissed the man to-day ; 
not because of what happened at Colebrook, but 
because it seems this sad custom is an habitual 
thing With him." 

"Yes," said Archie, thoughtfully; "he never 
came back that day with the pony till after I did. 
He had been drinking along the road, and was so 
drunk, Abbott says it's a marvel how he ever 
managed to bring the horses home." 

"Archie," said Mrs. Wilverley, "you will never 
forget what has happened this week?" 

" Never, mother." 

" You will think of it often in time to come ?" 

" Yes, mother." 

" Then will you also remember it in connection 
with this tenth chapter of Genesis, and this first 
mention of the sin of drunkenness ? And will you 
remember, Archie dear, who was the man of whom 
these sad words were first said, that c he drank of 
the fruit of the vine, and was drunken V " 

" Of Noah, mother." 
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"Of Noah, Archie, a man who walked with 
God, and who had been favoured by God with 
special mercies and special privileges, yet who fell 
into sin — sin of the saddest character. This is the 
first instance given in the Bible, of the truth of 
-which we shall see so many proofs as we go on 
studying Scripture character, that no saintship, 
however sure, is sufficient to secure a sinful man's 
standing firm, unless he is constantly supported by 
the special strength supplied incessantly by God's 
Holy Spirit; and in Ham we have the first specimen 
of a character fatally frequent in the present day — a 
disrespectful, thoughtless, irreverent son. If it may 
be said of thousands now that they drink of the 
fruit of the vine, and are drunken, may it not be 
said of tens of thousands that they are followers of 
Ham's sin, and will inherit, even as he did, a curse 
in consequence of their conduct, the curse which 
God Himself so solemnly pronounces by the word 
of Moses on Mount Ebal. You know the words." 

Maggie repeated them. " Cursed be he that 
setteth light by his father or his mother." 

" Oh, mother/' said Archie, earnestly, his large 
eyes, in which the unfrequent tears were rising, 
fixed on his mother's pale, thin face, " I don't set 
light by you — indeed I don't." 

His mother held out her hand to him, and as 
Archie took it between both his, and covered it with 
kisses, she said, " I know you don't mean to do so, 
Archie dear. Noah, we are sure, did not mean to 
drink of the fruit of the vine until he was drunken ; 
•but if we are not on our guard against temptation, 
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we shall be led unawares into sin, the consequences 
of which none may tell." 

"Yes/' said Maggie, thoughtfully, "Abbott 
says the groom told him, as an excuse, when he was 
bo angry with him for letting Archie mount a strange 
horse, that he would not have done so if his head 
had not been a little gone, and Abbott told him 
that was no excuse at all, for it was his own fault 
that he took the beer ; and do you know, mamma, 
Abbott says that if Archie had been killed, he 
should have held that man responsible for his life." 

Mrs. Wilverley shuddered ; the subject affected 
her more painfully than even sympathizing little 
Maggie could understand. 

"Abbott speaks strongly, Maggie/' she said, 
" but there is some truth in what he says. Our 
own law — the law of our land— holds a man respon- 
sible when he is sober for actions committed when 
he was not. So that we see that this sin of drunken- 
ness may lead to other and yet more awful sins, andt 
it often has led to the most fearful of all : and of 
this, also, there is mention made in this chapter/' 

" You mean murder, mamma ?" 

"Yes, Maggie. It is terrible to think how 
many times man's life has been taken by man 
under the influence of this fatal sin, and to re- 
member the sentence pronounced by God Himself 
that He will require the life of man at the hand 
of man." 

"Mother," said Archie, with an earnestness 
which his mother had never yet seen in him before 
his heart had been humbled and softened by the 
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discipline of this week's sorrow, " I hope I shall 
sever take too much wise in all my life." 

" Turn that wish into a prayer, Archie dear," 
Mrs. Wilverley replied, " and remember that it is 
one which your mother will constantly offer for yen, 
especially when yon go to school. The wise man 
tells us that wine is a mocker and strong drink 
raging, and if you turn to the eleventh verse of Hie 
fourth chapter of Hoaea, you will see there what 
influence it has for evil." 

Archibald found the verse, and read it. " They 
also have erred through wine, and through strong 
drink are out* of the way — they err in vision, they 
stumble in judgment." 

Again he repeated his hope that he should never 
in all his life take too much wine, adding, " I do 
not think that will be my temptation, mother." 

" No, Archie, I do not think it will. But Noah's 
example is quite sufficient to show that any man 
may be tempted to any sin ; and often God allows 
us to be overcome by those very sins to which by 
natural disposition we are least tempted, and from 
which, by the principles implanted by early educa- 
tion and by all oar surrounding circumstances, we 
are most guarded, just to show us our own utter 
weakness in ourselves and our entire dependence 
upon His grace/' 

Archibald looked yet more thoughtful for a few 
moments, and then he said, "I think, mother, 
horses would be my temptation. I do so love 
riding and driving, and I am so fond of horses* 
Sometimes I wish I wasn't." 
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Mrs. Wilverley could have replied with, truth 
that often she wished so too, but, before she could 
speak, Archie went on, " And it makes me so angry 
to see any one cruel to them. I can't think how 
any one can ill-treat a horse. Harry Randall isn't 
half kind enough to that beautiful creature his god- 
father gave him. If I had a horse like that, I'd 
make quite a friend of it." 

Mrs. Wilverley smiled as she said, "As no doubt 
our first parents did before the fall. If you look at 
the second verse of this chapter we have just been 
reading, you will see that it was only after the fall 
that the fear of man and the dread of man came 
upon every beast of the earth." 

" And a good thing it is, mamma," said Maggie, 
" that they should be afraid of man." 

"A merciful thing indeed, Maggie, for if the 
beasts of the earth — and even Archie's friends, the 
horses — knew their power, and were not in this 
subjection to the mind of man, our life would be in 
constant danger. God has in His goodness de- 
livered them into our hand, but, as Archie truly 
says, for use and not abuse. Probably God in- 
tended the restraints he laid upon Noah and his 
sons to serve as a check to the exercise of cruelty in 
their treatment of any of those animals which they 
were allowed to slay for food. But now you children 
must run away, for I am very tired, and I am sure 
we have found quite enough already to learn from 
this chapter." 




CHAPTER YH. 

ABRAHAM. 



nRRBHEN children steal out of their beds in the 
Him early morning long before they are called, 
HAb3 to draw the blind aside and take a peep 
at the sky, it is generally in the hope that not a 
cloud may be seen there to dim the promise of the 
bright day on which their hearts are fixed for the ful- 
filment of some cherished prospect, some picnic, or 
hay-making or boating party. 

But it was not so with Maggie WOrerley on the 
bright August morning, when the weight upon her 
heart which had kept her from sleeping until past 
twelve on the previous night, caused her to wake 
with the first rays of the new day, and she crept 
quietly to the window to see what sort of weather it 
was. 

A good deal depended on this — a whole day 
more or less of Archie's society, now so soon to be 
taken from her for the first time in her life. If it 
rained Uncle Henry would not come. If it was a 
fine day, he would ride over, lunch at Wilverley, and 
take Archie away with him to school by train in the 
afternoon. 

For the first time in her life Maggie sincerely 
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hoped that the weather, or if not the weather some- 
thing else, might prevent Uncle Henry from making 
his appearance at Wilverley Manor. 

The weather certainly did not seem likely to do 
so. Not a clond could be seen in the sky ; and the 
glance that Maggie cast at the golden cock that was 
rearing its head just opposite to her from the roof of 
the stables, told her that the wind remained per- 
severingly in the north-east, and that it was no use 
to lay the flattering unction to her soul that this was 
one of the bright summer mornings which before 
noon might be converted into a hopelessly wet 
day. 

So Maggie went back to bed and lay awake, her 
mind occupied at first with herself and the dreary 
life that she was destined to lead when Archie, her 
one and only companion, should have left her alone 
at the manor. 

But these thoughts did not last very long, and 
soon Maggie was thinking of her mother, and of all 
she could do to cheer her to-day, when her heart 
would she knew be very low, and of grandpapa, who 
would sadly miss his merry little grandson, of whom 
he was as proud, as he was fond of his quiet little 
granddaughter. 

When the children came to Scripture class they 
were both thinking what neither liked to say, that it 
would be a long time before they were once more 
seated together thus by their mother's side. 

They read the twelfth chapter of Genesis, as far 
as the eighth verse, and then, before asking any 
questions or making any remarks, Mrs. Wilverley 
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put a new Polyglot Bible, just like the 
one which Uncle Henry had. given Maggie on her 
last birthday, and which had been the admiration of 
both the children ever since, into Archibald's hands. 
On the title-page she had written his name and the 
date, with the wish that he might become a 
Christian hero, " filled with the knowledge of God's 
will in .11 wisdom, and spiritual understanding, so 
that he* might walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, increas- 
ing in the knowledge of God, and strengthened 
with all might, according to His glorious power, 
unto all patience, and long-suffering with joy- 
fulness." 

As Archie read these words, with many loving 
thanks for his mother's gift, she told him that he 
must read them often, and ask God, as he did so, to 
make him understand their meaning, for that in this 
one Scripture sentence might be found all the 
elements of Christian heroism. Then, opening the 
Bible, she showed him how she had marked various 
passages for him to study by himself, all bearing on 
the same subject. 

" I have arranged my own Bible in the same 
way," she said, " in different portions, which Maggie 
and I will study together here, whilst you are study- 
ing yours at school/' 

" Alone," he said, "and away from you and 
Maggie ; that will be very different, mother." 

t€ Not alone, Archie, if God is with you ; and 
not away from Maggie and me if the same Holy 
Spirit iB dwelling in each of our hearts. We may 
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remain together in spirit, however far separated in 
body." 

" And, mamma/' said Maggie, " I've been 
thinking of something this morning. I thought of 
it when I was lying awake before nurse came to call 
me. Archie and I are going to write to each other 
every day." 

" I thought it was to be once a week, Maggie ?" 

" We're to send the letter once a week, mamma, 
but we mean to write a little of it every day, so that 
it may never seem to us as though we had been 
away from each other a whole day, and I think it 
will be so nice for us to tell each other anything 
that we may think about what we have been 
reading." 

Mrs. Wilverley quite agreed that it would be 
very nice indeed, without adding that there would 
possibly be many more such thoughts and ideas 
transmitted from Wilverley Manor to St. Andrew's 
School, than from St. Andrew's School to Wilverley 
Manor. 

"And we shall begin with the history of 
Abraham," was Maggie's next remark, " and that is 
very nice; for you know, mamma, you said that 
Abraham was the most important of all our Scripture 
heroes." 

" And do you remember why I said so, Ma ggie ? " 

" Because, in a way, God's visible church on earth 
began with him, was it not, mamma ? " 

" Yes, Maggie. Until then the church and the 
world had been very much mixed together. Some 
were sons of men only, following Cain ; others were 
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sons of God, following Abel, and Enoch, and Noah. 
But in Abraham God called one special family, 
which was to be set apart for the establishment of a 
people and a church nnto Himself. Yon know or 
what great nation Abraham was the founder, 
Archie ?" 

"Of the Jewish nation, mother, God's chosen 
people." 

" And you can tell me in what sense he is also 
the founder of God's Church on earth. You re- 
member what honoured title has been given to 
him?" 

« The father of the faithful, mother." 

" ' The father of all them that believe/ the Bible 
says, and again, ' they which are of faith the same 
are the children of God. 9 So that Abraham's 
heroism consisted in what special virtue ? " 

" In faith, mother." 

" And what is faith, Archie ? " 

" Believing anything on the word of another." 

" And Christian faith is ? " 

" Believing what God tells us, because He says 
so, and we know Him to be true." 

" Yes, Archie, that is faith, and in the exercise 
of this faith, which you have yourself described so 
very clearly, all our religion may be said to begin, 
to continue, and to end. You are going away from 
ns to-day, Archie, and my one desire is that you 
may go in the very spirit of Abraham. You must 
not wonder that I speak so earnestly to you, this 
morning, when you remember that I shall have no 
opportunity of speaking to you to-morrow, or for 
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a groat many to-morrows. And there is so much in 
these few verses that I would like to see written on 
jour heart, so much that must be written on all our 
hearts, if we would be followers of faithful Abraham, 
and blessed with him. There is one verse in this 
chapter, or rather a few words in one verse, which 
I want you, Archie, specially to remember. What 
have you often told me, and I think yet more often 
told Maggie, until it has almost become a saying 
amongst us all, would be your greatest wish ? " 

Archie did not hesitate an instant in answering, 
" To be a hero, mother." 

" And how do men become heroes, Archie ? " 
"In many ways, mother ; in any way, indeed, 
that makes their name great/' 

" Exactly so, Archie. A hero is one whose name 
has become great. Now look at the second verse of 
this chapter again, and see what is said there/' 

Archie read the verse — u And I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make 
thy name great, and thou shalt be a blessing/' 

Mrs. Wilverley repeated the words, " and make 
thy name great" asking, " And in what way, Archie, 
did Abraham become great ? Do we hear of him 
as becoming a mighty monarch, a powerful prince, 
a distinguished discoverer of arts or sciences, a 
learned law-giver like Moses, or a profound philo- 
sopher like Solomon ? " 
" No, mother/' 

" Then how was this promise fulfilled ? That 
it has been most marvellously and abundantly ful- 
filled we see indeed, for no man's name has ever 
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become so widely known and venerated as the 
name of the great patriarch, Abraham. Yon re- 
collect what that missionary clergyman told ns 
about the Jews, Saracens, Arabians, and Moham- 
medans all uniting in declaring Abraham to be their 
father and their founder, however deficient they 
might now be in the knowledge of Abraham's faith. 
To this day the name of Abraham is great in the 
East. Now let ns see what sort of man was this 
Abraham, who became so great, and what kind of a 
life he led." 

Mrs. Wilverley looked at Maggie, who answered 
very readily, " He was like Jacob, mamma, a plain 
man dwelling in tents, and he had sheep and oxen, 
and plenty of land/ 2 

"So that his greatness, Maggie, lay in his 
character and conduct, and not in his circumstances, 
still less in his conquests. And if yon children will 
study the character of Abraham, you will see that 
there was nothing happened to him, and nothing 
which he did, which in one way or other may not 
happen to us, and in which we may not be called 
upon to imitate him." 

"Oh, mamma," said Maggie, "God does not 
call upon any one now to slay their only son as a 
proof of their obedience." 

" Does he not, Maggie ? I think he often does ; 
indeed, I am not sure that God does not always 
call upon His children to follow Abraham in making 
some one special sacrifice of self and earth, in order 
to prove their love and faith. It may not be, as in 
Abraham's case, an only son, but it will be some- 
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thing that is an ' Isaac ' to them ; something that 
they love best of all, and would least like to part 
with ; something, perhaps, that God sees they must 
lay upon His altar, if they would serve Him with a 
whole heart." 

Mrs. Wilverley spoke very earnestly, and Mag- 
gie's thoughts involuntarily wandered to the grave 
so dear to them all, though neither she nor Archie 
could remember the beloved father who lay there, 
and to the last words upon that marble tombstone, 
" Not my will, but Thine be done." 

Neither she nor Archie said anything, and Mrs- 
Wilverley continued : 

" You little ones cannot understand this now, 
but one day, I feel sure you will remember your 
mother's words and say that they were true, for it is 
my daily prayer for both of you that your whole 
hearts may be given to God. I believe God will 
answer this prayer, and in doing so, I know He 
will call you as He called Abraham, to yield a 
perfect obedience of heart and will to Him." 

" I think, mamma," said Maggie, "that God does 
call us now, even us children, to submit to His will." 

And she thought of the struggle that had gone 
on in her own heart that morning before she could 
resolve to see Archie go away from Wilverley with 
a happy mind, and devote herself to cheering her 
mother instead of fretting for his loss. 

" I know He does, Maggie, and it is not easy 
always to submit." 

" No, mamma, it is very hard. I often wonder 
why it is so very hard to do right, and to be good." 
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€t If it were not, Maggie, there would not be the 
same call to heroism. The fight makes the soldier 
— the conquest makes the hero. And these few 
verses that we have just read about Abraham seem 
to be a complete type or picture of the Christian 
hero's life. You see what was the first step he had 
to take, Archie ? " 

"He had to leave his own country, and his 
father's house, mother." 

" So that the first step of that hero was one of 
separation. And separation may be said to be the 
first step of every Christian hero. God offers to 
make us all His sons and daughters, and lead us all 
to a better land than this can ever be ; but first, 
Maggie, what does He call upon us to do — you 
remember the sermon preached on that very text 
the Sunday after the Confirmation ? " 

Maggie repeated the verse. " Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing, and I will receive 
you, and will be a father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty/' 

" Just as Abraham separated himself from his 
country and his kindred, and his father's house, and 
carried all his substance that he had gathered into 
Canaan, so must we separate from the seductions of 
this world, and from the sins of the flesh and the 
service of Satan, and carry all that we possess, time, 
talents, goods, into the service of God, if we would 
set our faces in earnest towards heaven — our true 
Canaan." 

" But we cannot get rid of our sins, mamma," 
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said Maggie, " even though we are really trying to 
be good and get to heaven/' 

Her mother bade her read again the sixth verso 
of the chapter. 

" The Canaanite was then in the land, you see, 
Maggie, and the Canaanite is still in the land now, 
and ever will be, so long as we are only in the 
road to heaven, and not in heaven itself. These 
Canaanites are striking types of oar sins and 
infirmities; Abraham, and the Scripture heroes 
who followed Abraham, could not exterminate them. 
They still dwelt in the land, and were constantly 
rising np against them, and hindering and opposing 
their progress, bnt they were never to be allowed 
to gain the upper hand. If you look at the eleventh 
verse of the twentieth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
yon will see how these Canaanites were to be 
treated by the warriors — the heroes, Archie — who 
were fighting against them." 

Archie read the words, " They shall be tribu- 
taries unto thee, and shall serve thee." 

And Moses warns the people of Israel what would 
be the result of not subduing these Canaanites ; that 
if they did not drive them out, they would surely 
become pricks in their eyes, and thorns in their 
sides, and vex them in the land wherein they dwelt. 
This was one of the last truths that Joshua im- 
pressed upon their minds, and it shall be the last 
that we will talk about this morning, that sin left 
in our heart and life will always prove a sorrow and 
a scourge to us. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ABRAHAM. 

[HE patting was painful, certainly, and even 
Archibald's high spirits failed him for a 
time, and his light heart was loaded with 
an unusual weight, as he wished good-bye to one 
after another familiar face and object at Wilverley 
Manor. 

First to his grandfather. It was what old 
Abbott called one of Sir James's "poor days;" 
and though he had been told of Archie's expected 
departure, and had listened to the letters on the 
subject and thoroughly entered into the plan and 
approved of it, when the boy came to say good- 
bye before he left, even Abbott failed for some 
time in making him understand where he was 
going. The old gentleman had not been so deaf 
for days as he was that morning, and Mrs. Wilver- 
ley's clear voice had to be summoned to Abbott's 
assistance before any sound could be made to reach 
him. Then he caught the word €S school/' and said, 
" Ah ! they must go to school when they get to that 
age— and he's a great big boy of his years, and a 
very fine one too ;" and he raised his eyes to gaze 
through his gold glasses, with an expression of 
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fond pride, on Archie's handsome figure as he stood 
before him with his cap in his hand. " And Eton's 
the right place for him to go to — they'll make a 
man of him there, and a fine scholar too, they all tell 
me ; but it's sore work for me and his mother to 
part with him — the only one we've got too — all the 
more need that he should be sent away — he's get- 
ting spoiled they tell me, and no doubt it's true ; 
but I can't help it and never could, try as hard as I 
might— when there's but one, you see, it's harder 
no doubt than where there's many, and he's such, a 
famous spirit of his own." 

They saw that the mind was wandering back to 
long years ago, and bade Archie say good-bye and 
come away. 

The child held out his hand to his grandfather, 
but the old man, drawing him towards him, took 
him into his arms and kissed him over and oyer 
again. Then bidding him be " a good boy and love 
his mother, and read his Bible every day, and say 
his prayers,' 1 he let him go. But before he had 
reached the door he called him back. "And don't 
be too venturesome on horseback — boys must ride, 
and ride well, but there's a risk in being too ven- 
taresome." 

A.bbott hurried the child away for his mother's 
sake, as well as for his master's. When they 
had gone, Sir James turned to him with a sorrow- 
ful, bewildered look, and said, " I'm thankful to 
see him looking so well, Abbott, and it's a good 
thin'g hes going to Eton ; he's had a tremendous 
spirit of late, and it's been as much as I could do to 
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manage him. I had fallen asleep in my chair just 
before he came in, and had been dreaming — such a 
dreadful dream, Abbott. I dreamed that the boy 
was riding my black mare, and got a bad fall. 
There ! I can't bear to think of what I dreamed I" 

Abbott would not let him think of it. He 
moved his master's pillows, and shouted some news 
about the stables and the newly-carted hay into his 
ear, striving to divert his mind from the subject to 
which, when weakest, it generally turned. It was 
a touching sight to see the old men together ; the 
elder so much the younger in mind and memory, 
and all besides. For care ages more than time, and 
one great sorrow will do the work of many years. 

Meanwhile Archie visited the servants' hall and 
the stables, and wished good-bye to men and maids, 
to horses and ponies, to birds and rabbits, and even 
to the chickens and the ducks, leaving himself only 
just a few moments for what he knew would require 
all the courage he could muster : the last word and 
kiss to his mother and to Maggie. 

His heart nearly failed him then, and the tears 
were only restrained by the strongest effort of will 
that Archibald had ever yet exercised. But they 
were restrained, and before the carriage had driven 
to the end of the Park, Archibald was chatting 
gaily to his uncle. The gamekeeper's wife, who 
opened the gates, returned the farewell wave of 
Archie's hand with a low curtsey, and went back 
into the lodge to remark to her daughter that the 
"young master was as merry as ever, and she was 
afraid he had not much feeling to be leaving home 
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and his mamma for the first time, without «y«w«g 
to care more than that/ 1 

But his Uncle Henry thought differently. He 
had observed the trembling lip that had gone before 
the smile, and the controlled quiver of voice that 
-was carried off by the merry laugh, and he began to 
think that after all, there were some elements of 
heroism in Archie as well as in Maggie, something 
more than mere talk. 

MeanwhileMaggiehadkeptupbrayely. Knowing 
well her own weakness where Archie was concerned, 
she had provided against it, and feeling quite sure 
that the cry would come somehow and at sometime, 
she had had it out all by herself in the old haunt in 
the hay-loft when Archie and her mother were well 
out of the way, wishing good-bye to grandpapa in the 
study. So that she had been quite ready afterwards 
to accompany Archie in all his parting visits up- 
stairs and downstairs, in-doors and out-of-doors, 
keeping up her brother's spirits by her own com- 
posure, and had even thrown her arms around him 
and given him her last kiss, with a pale face cer- 
tainly, and a suspicious mark under her large grey 
eyes, but without any signs of tears. Then, when 
the carriage had driven quite away out of all sight 
and sound, she slipped her hand into her mother's, 
and drew her back into the house, and into her own 
quiet little sitting-room, and wheeling her arm- 
chair to the window, made her sit down, in it, and 
established herself on her stool at her feet. 

" Archie won't forget, mamma/' she said. And 
those were the first words that were spoken. 
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" Won't forget what, Maggie darling ? >y asked 
Mrs. Wilverley, stroking the little hands which were 
so lovingly laid in hers, and thinking how good 
God was in giving her such a precious comforter in 
this tender-hearted little daughter. "What is it 
that Archie won't forget ? " 

" I don't think he will forget any thing, mamma; 
I mean anything that he onght to remember/' 
Mrs. Wilverley smiled. 

" Then he will indeed be a remarkable character, 
Maggie — a most decided hero." 

" I mean, mamma, that I think he really wishes 
to try to remember all that he ought. And, do yon 
know, I think Archie has been quite different ever 
since the accident, so much more thoughtful and so 
attentive at Bible class, though he had begun to be 
that before." 

" He likes the subject of our Scripture characters, 
Maggie/ 4 said Mrs. Wilverley; "I hope he will 
continue to take interest in it, even when he is 
away from us. It is so difficult to persevere, to 
keep up one's interest in good things. There is such 
a constant inclination to give up." 

"And yet one must go on, mamma/ 1 said 
Maggie, " and never allow one's self to stop, or else 
one begins at once to go back. I hope Archie will 
remember what yon said to us about Abraham, and 
the way in which he journeyed, when he was on the 
road to Canaan." 

" Going on still toward the south," said Mrs. 
Wilverley. te Yes, there is a great deal of instruction 
in those few words. They are very typical — very 
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illustrative of what the Christian hero's journey must 
always be — a steady progress in the right way, turn- 
ing aside neither to the right hand or to the left ; 
€ going on still toward the south/ an uphill journey, 
in which there can be no pause/' 

" Archie was taken with what you said about 
the carriage going up that steep hill on Tuesday/' 

" I think he was, Maggie, he saw how impos- 
sible it was for Lawson to stop the horses; the 
moment he tried to make them stand still, they 
commenced backing and slipping downwards. And 
it is just the same with us in travelling to our 
heavenly home : it is up-hill all the way/' 

" But it gets easier, mamma, as we get farther 

on. 

" In one way, Maggie, much easier. The road 

itself certainly does not get easier/' Mrs. Wilverley 
spoke feelingly, remembering the trials which in 
earlier days would have broken her heart and crushed 
her frame, but which she had had faith and love 
enough to meet. " God is a Father to His children, 
Maggie, and He knows exactly the amount of 
strength and power which each of them pos- 
sesses. He must know, since it is He Himself who 
has given them that power, and that strength. I do 
not give you the same lessons to learn now, Maggie, 
that I gave you when you were six years old, or even 
a year ago/' 

"No, mamma, you give me much harder 
ones." 

" And yet, Maggie, they do not seem harder, 
because you have more understanding now than 
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then. And we are not going to give William 
Moore's little boy, whom we hired yesterday, as 
much work to do as his father." 

" No, of course not, mamma, he could not do it ; 
he never would be strong enough to carry a heavy 
load, or to do any really hard work." 

" Not now, Maggie, but the lighter load is given 
to prepare for the heavier, and the easier work is 
appointed to teach us how to do the harder ; and it 
is in spiritual things as in temporal ones, the 
strength and the knowledge grow by using. Willie's 
arms and hands will gain power every day by car- 
rying the little loads and doing the easy tasks set 
for them, and so in the daily exercise of prayer, and 
submission, and obedience, even little children grow 
strong in spiritual things, and can realize for them- 
selves the truth of such words as are spoken on this 
subject by the heroes of old, who knew best what 
struggle was, and what it cost those who were really 
in earnest to ' go on still toward the south/ Look 
at the ninth verse of the seventeenth chapter of Job, 
Maggie, and see what he says." 

Maggie read the verse. 

" The righteous shall hold on his way, and he 
that hath clean hands shall be stronger and 
stronger." 

" There is heroism in those words, Maggie, and 
so there is in the words of another of our great 
Scripture heroes, who said almost the same thing in 
the midst of yet greater sorrow, sorrow so great that 
it was a type of our Lord's agony." 

" You mean David, mamma." 
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" Yes, Maggie. See what lie says in the seventh 
verse of the eighty-fourth Psalm/' 

" They, go from strength to strength, every one 
of them in Zion appeareth before God." 

"Going on still toward the south," said Mrs. 
Wilverley, "until they reach, through hiUs of 
danger and difficulty, and valleys of humiliation 
and sorrow, the sunny shores of the heavenly Zion, 
towards which they have journeyed faithfully with 
their faces thitherward." 

" It makes me think of our hymn, mamma," said 
Maggie— 

" ' Oft in danger, oft in woe, 

Onward, Christians, onward go, 
Bear the tofl, maintain the strife, 
Strengthened with the Bread of Life.* " 

"And of a very favourite verse of mine, 
Maggie, 'The path of the just is as a shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.' " 

The little talk meant by Maggie to cheer her 
mother, had yet more cheered Maggie's own 
heart. 

She went away to water Archie's flowers and 
feed Archie's pets with so light a heart, reflected 
in so bright a face, that as her mother watched 
her from the drawing-room window, she almost 
wondered to see her. There was a stain on the 
clear surface of the plate-glass window, and Mrs. 
Wilverley wiped it away; as she perceived how 
quickly it disappeared from the highly-polished 
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surface, she said to Imu n J f was it not so with 
Maggie, and did not the innocent heart recover 
from the passing shadow, and regain its brightness 
more readily than the heart dimmed either by 
sin or selfishness ? 



CHAPTER IX. 



ABRAHAM. 




|ND this was school ! It did not at all 
realize Archie's idea of what school would 
be, and at first he felt rather disappointed 
at finding that everything was so much more com- 
fortable than he had expected — so very comfortable, 
indeed, that his first heroic resolutions found no 
sphere of action. The house was nearly as large as 
Wilverley Manor, and furnished with as many 
necessary comforts, though without its unneccessary 
luxuries and ornaments, and though there were not 
quite so many servants in attendance, there were 
enough to attend to all his wants. Even Maggie 
would not have pitied him for being obliged to learn 
his lessons in such a fine airy room as any one of 
the three which were shown to him, and Nurse 
Crossley herself, clever as she was in discovering 
defects and deficiencies in household arrangements, 
would have found it very hard to point out where 
they lay in the delightful dormitories which ran 
along each side of the upper floor, opening on a 
large and lofty lobby. Archie, however, was not to 
sleep in one of these cosy little bedrooms, all to 
himself, with his own chest of drawers, and bed, 
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and wash-hand stand, and chair. He was not ten 
years old, and so he was a junior pupil, and would 
sleep, in one of the junior rooms, under the special 
superintendence of the matron, and with two other 
boys, one rather older and the other rather younger 
than himself. 

Before Archie had been half an hour in the 
house, he had counted how many weeks must pass 
before he should be ten years old and have a room 
to himself. 

Before the first day was over, Archie found that 
a great deal of trial was involved for him in this fact 
of his being a junior boy. He had been very 
anxious to go to school for a long time, but now he 
said to himself, that if he had only known before- 
hand how things would be, he would have begged 
his mother not to send him to St. Andrew's until he 
was old enough to go into the upper school. The 
junior boys were under a governess, and Archie 
hated the very idea of being taught by a woman. 
For a long time he had felt quite ashamed of 
sharing Maggie's daily lessons with Miss Graham. 
Indeed, this had been one great reason why he had 
been so very anxious to leave Wilverley. The boys 
who came to stay there generally made it their 
first question, what school he went to, and of 
course he had to say he did not go to school yet. 
That was not so bad ; many other boys had tutors 
at home. But when the second question pro- 
pounded was, " Then who teaches you ? " and he 
had to say his sister's governess, he always felt 
covered with what he considered very justifiable 
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confusion. And now he was to be taught again by 
a governess, and only to go to the masters for 
certain lessons daily. Well, one comfort was that 
the boys at home, and especially Harry Randall; 
need know nothing about this. He would talk to 
them about Dr. Evans, the principal; and Mr. 
Hume, the classical ; and Mr. Watkins, the mathe- 
matical master, and so on, but he would not say 
anything about Miss Griffiths, to whom he at once 
took a dislike, founded on no better reason than her 
being a " Miss," and not a " Mr." All he hoped was 
that his Uncle Henry would say nothing about this 
lady's existence, and for the first time in his life, 
he thought that his uncle expressed an entirely 
incorrect opinion when he told Dr. Evans that he 
was glad to see a lady governess in the junior 
schoolroom, " women always got little fellows on 
more quickly, and generally knew how to manage 
them better." 

But the governess was not the only trial con- 
nected with being a junior boy. They suffered 
various other restrictions, from which Archie's 
spirit revolted. They had a separate playroom, 
and though they were allowed the use of the gym- 
nasium, they did not go there at the same time as 
the senior boys. And worst of all, he was told that 
when they went out for a walk, they had to go 
under the superintendence of * this dreadful Miss 
Griffiths — Miss Griffin, the boys called her, without 
any idea of the inappropriateness of the word when 
applied to the most amiable and excellent of in- 
dividuals. And yet it was not altogether so incorrect, 
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since her claws and her other objectionable qualities 
were entirely fabulous, and had no existence, except 
in their own imaginations. 

But Miss Griffin she was called, or more generally, 
€€ the Griffin," and before the first day of Archie's 
school life was over, he was quite familiar with 
this name, and poor Maggie proved quite wrong 
in supposing he would not forget anything he 
ought to remember, for only a very few days 
before he went to school his mother had im- 
pressed upon him how wrong it was ever to give 
nicknames. 

But Maggie would have been very much sur- 
prised, and very unhappy indeed, could she have 
known to what extent Archie carried his forgetful- 
ness of the things which he ought most to have 
remembered, that very first day. 

A great deal had been said to Archie about the 
duty of never omitting to say his prayers night and 
morning, and he had often read and heard of this 
being one of the schoolboy's special temptations. 
And in reading and hearing he had often himself 
admired the heroism of the boy, who, in spite of 
ridicule or threats from his companions, knelt 
bravely down, to offer his morning and evening 
prayer to his God, and he had despised the 
cowardice of the boy who had crept prayerless 
into his bed because he was afraid of a scoff, 
or a sneer, or perhaps of a buffeting and a bol- 
stering. 

But it is very easy to pass judgment and 
make resolutions ourselves, when we are standing 
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quite aside from the scene of action, mere specta- 
tors of the struggles of others. 

The little boys went to bed before supper. 
That was an additional grievance. Not that Archie 
wanted any supper. He had had a good tea at 
half-past six o'clock, and he was not the least 
hungry when at a quarter to eight, a bell rang 
which he was told was to summon the younger 
boys upstairs to prepare for bed. 

Some of the little fellows went into Miss 
Griffiths' room to say their prayers there. These 
were the very small ones, boys of seven and eight, 
the sight of whom made Archie feel how absurd 
it was for him to be included, in any way, in 
the same arrangements and regulations that they 
were. 

Archie followed Stancombe Digby and David 
Copford into their room, and there joined in the 
fun that they were carrying on. 

At last there was a footstep along the passage. 
Mr. Hume was coming to see if the boys were in 
bed, and to hear if there was any talking going on 
in the bedrooms. 

Digby and Copford jumped into bed, and covered 
their heads with their clothes. Archie followed 
their example. " Digby," " Copford," said Mr. 
Hume. " Are you asleep ?" There was no answer, 
and he turned out the gas. 

As soon as the sound of his footsteps had died 
along the passage, the boys burst out laughing. 

" I say, Wilverley," said Digby. 

"Yes," replied Archie. 
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" That's one way of having no talking in the 
bedrooms. Isn't it absurd ? " 

" Isn't what absurd ? " asked Archie. 

" Why, forbidding us to talk, when they can't 
possibly prevent it. We should have twenty-five 
bad marks if we were found out, but we never can 
be found out. Mr. Hume comes up two or three 
times a night, but we hear him open the gallery 
door, and then we can shut up till after he's gone." 

It did not seem right to Archie, and he said so. 
Both the boys burst out laughing, and said some- 
thing to each other, which he did not understand, 
aboutits being better for him to get put into the 
other dormitories, and then he could be one of 
" Drysdale's lambs." 

Archie longed to know who Drysdale was, but 
did not like to ask. He did not feel inclined to 
talk or laugh any more, and Digby and Copford 
went on chatting together. So, as Archie could 
hear, other boys were doing in the adjacent dormi- 
tories. There was quite a low hum carried on until 
the sound of the gallery door put a temporary stop 
to it, to be resumed again as soon as the master had 
retreated. 

Archie had fully meant to say his prayers before 
going to bed, if he had not jumped in so suddenly 
in imitation of the other boys. But now he could 
not summon courage to get out again. He half re- 
solved to do so noiselessly enough not to be heard, 
for it was the first time in his life that he had 
gone to bed without kneeling in prayer ; but at that 
moment Digby, imagining him to be asleep, ex- 
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pressed his opinion to Copford that "the new 
boy would turn ont to be a muff after all/' to which 
Digby replied that " if so he had come to the 
wrong place in their room, for they'd laugh at him 
no end." 

After this, Archie was afraid to move, for, of all 
things in the world, he hated being laughed at. 

He tried to say his prayers in bed, but he could 
not remember the words which were so familiar to 
him. He could not even fix his mind upon the 
Lord's prayer, or recollect a line of the hymn, which 
for years he and Maggie had sung together every 
night at their mother's side. Maggie had inade him 
promise that since he would not be able to sing this 
hymn when he should be at school, he would say it 
over to himself before he went to sleep. He tried 
to do so now, but he could not. His head was 
aching, and though he lay quite still, lest the boys 
should perceive that he was not asleep, his thoughts 
were all in a whirl. He felt angry with himself for 
having made any promise to Maggie, and angry 
with Maggie for having asked him to do so ; she 
would not have done it if she had known what school 
was like. Schoolboys could not keep promises, 
and it was silly to have made any. Maggie would 
see that for herself when he explained it all to her. 

Archie slept very little that first night, and next 
day he felt weary and poorly, and was quite struck 
by the sight of his own face in his little looking- 
glass. If he had been at home, such looks as he 
brought to the breakfast table would have excited 
the attention and anxiety of not only Mrs. Wilverley 
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and Maggie, but of half the household. Bat nobody 
seemed even to notice them at school, and Archie 
dragged through the morning lessons in such a dis- 
pirited manner, that Mr. Wortley, the English 
master, told Dr. Evans that he thought his uncle 
must have given a very partial description of his 
nephew, "The boy seemed delicate and rather 
stupid/! instead of being, as he had expected to 
find him, a merry, healthful boy, full of life and in- 
telligence. 

But Dr. Evans only replied, with a larger 
knowledge of boy-nature, and a longer experience 
of school life, that it was early days yet, and they 
must wait a week or two before they could form any 
opinion of what the boy was like. 

Meanwhile, on that first morning of Archie's 
absence from her, Maggie was living more com- 
pletely with him, and for him, than she had ever 
done during all the years they had been together. 
Even in her prayers, she was tempted to think more 
of Archie, his temptations and difficulties, than of 
herself, and at the Scripture class, which seemed so 
strangely solitary to her without Archie, »he caught 
herself listening for him, and told hor mother so. 

" I hope ifc will be always like that with Archie, 
mamma," she said, as her mother made her observe 
that wherever Abraham went it was always said of 
him in every fresh place of abode, at Sichem, at 
Bethel, at Hebron in the plain of Mamre, whenever 
he removed from one place and pitched his tent 
elsewhere, he bailded an altar unto the Lord, and 
called upon the name of the Lord. 
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" I hope it may be, Maggie/' Mrs. Wilverley re- 
marked. 

" And don't you think it will be, mamma V 9 
But Mrs. Wilverley would not say more than 
that she hoped and prayed it might be. She knew 
Archie to be full of right feelings, and right wishes, 
aud right resolutions. But she was still waiting, 
prayerfully and patiently, for the right principles, 
without which all else would prove insufficient. 



CHAPTER X. 



LOT. 




WEEK — a month — three months passed, 
and Archibald Wilverley had grown quite 
accustomed to school. But although accus- 
tomed to it he liked it no better than he had done 
at first. There was no doing anything he liked. 
Miss Griffiths was worse than Miss Graham* The 
games were stupid. He had been accustomed to 
the society of older and stronger boys than those 
whom he now*mixed with in the lower school, and 
to rougher and ruder games. Instead of school 
realizing his hopes and aspirations, he found him- 
self more in want of congenial society than he had 
been at Wilverley. There he had the companion- 
ship of Maggie, who was always ready to throw 
herself into every thought and wish of his, and to 
admire every pursuit in which she could not join, 
and he constantly felt himself to be quite a little 
hero when he clambered the high trees, and swam 
out of his depth in the pond, often to the terror, 
and always to the applause of the admiring servants. 
Here there was no possibility of distinguishing 
himself in any way. Nobody admired, or even 
noticed him ; and the little boys were under such 
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constant supervision, that there was no chance 
of getting into danger, or doing anything daring, 
which had from babyhood seemed to be the chief 
object of Archie's life. Mrs. Wilverley had often 
tried to make her little boy understand that there 
was nothing grand or glorious in going into danger 
for danger's sake, however much heroism there 
might be in meeting it calmly and fearlessly when 
brought into it in God's providence. Archie had 
always delighted in getting into impossible places, 
that some one might wonder at the skill and courage 
with which he found his way out of them, and he 
had fondly imagined that at school there would bo 
constant opportunities for exercising his remarkable 
powers of resistance, and endurance, and bravery. 
And so there would have been, but unfortunately, 
notwithstanding all he hadbeen taught, Archie had 
only one idea of courage, and it was entirely con- 
fined to the lower kind. Of the higher sort of 
heroism, the heroism of Abel and of Abraham, 
which his little sister Maggie was practising every 
day, in her quiet, humble, unobtrusive way at home 
— of this kind of heroism, Archie had as yet no 
idea. And because he had not, all sorts of evil 
feelings were reigning unresisted in his heart, and 
he was falling into evil ways and habits, which 
were to be a snare to him, and a sorrow to his 
mother and his sister. 

It need not have been so. There were many 
good boys at St. Andrew's School. There, as every- 
where else, the two classes reigned : those who fol- 
lowed right, and those who followed wrong. . 
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In one thing, certainly, Archie had been unfor- 
tunate, and Mrs. Wilverley, had she known it, 
might have been tempted to say that her prayers 
had not been heard. But I doubt whether she 
would have said so, for Mrs. Wilverley knew that 
prayers are often most heard when they seem least 
so. Digby and Gopford were not at all good 
boys ; indeed they were two of the naughtiest boys 
in the lower school. Copford was an acknowledged 
naughty boy, one who would break a rule whenever 
he got a chance to do so, and who hated lessons, 
and was fond of quarrelling, and inclined to be dis- 
obedient and impertinent. Digby passed for a dull 
boy, without any mischief in him — for he had a 
singular talent for doing his wickedness in such a 
way that it was never found out, and went amongst 
the boys by the name of " Digby double-face," or 
more frequently " double- face/' without the Digby. 

When Mrs. Evans arranged that Archibald 
should share the same room as these two boys, she 
thought she was making the safest and wisest ar- 
rangement she could make. For from all she had 
heard of Archie, and the training he had received 
at home, from his uncle, Captain Crawford, she 
believed that it would be much more likely that he 
would do Copford good, than that Copford would 
do him any harm. And yet Mrs. Evans did not 
often make mistakes — and perhaps this was no 
mistake, but really the best thing that could have 
happened. Temptation must come, and when it 
does the weak will fall. Happy those whom the 
first fall teaches so to realize their own weakness, 
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However, Mr. Hume, on receiving the message, 
ordered him to go, and there was nothing to do but 
to obey. 

So he followed the man-servant up the stone 
staircase that led from the lower school-room into 
the hall, and across the soft carpeted passage into 
the study, his first visit to that formidable room, 
which helped to make it seem all the more awful. 
It was a beautiful room, but of this Archie per- 
ceived nothing. If this was an opportunity for 
exercising heroism, he altogether failed to take ad- 
vantage of it. The size and lightness of the room 
' were lost upon him, or only served to increase un- 
consciously the feeling of entire fear that fell upon 
him. He did not observe the book-shelves that 
lined the room throughout, or the alabaster busts 
that stood above them, representing some of the 
very heroes about whom he used to read, his eyes 
were fixed upon the carpet, until he raised them in 
reply to the Doctor's words, " Look up, Wilverley," 
and then they fell upon the Doctor, sitting with a 
grave face before him, whilst beside him sat his 
Uncle Henry, Captain Crawford. 

For a moment, Archie's heart beat with pleasure, 
and his face — a very handsome face certainly, as the 
Doctor did not fail to remark, — flushed with joy ; but 
before he could yield to his first inclination to run 
up to his uncle, something in Captain Crawford's 
manner kept him back, and, following the direction 
of his uncle's eyes, his own fell upon a paper he 
held in his hand. 

It was one of the quarterly school reports- 
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He had seen Mr. Hume making them up yester- 
day. 

" Your mother received this to-day, Archibald/* 
said Captain Crawford. 

Archie felt very choky. His uncle never called 
him " Archibald" unless he was very seriously angry 
with him. He could not remember his having dono 
so more than twice before in all his life. 

Captain Crawford continued. " It has made her 
very unhappy/' 

The lump in Archie's throat swelled considerably, 
and his face got very red. 

But Captain Crawford did not seem to notice 
this, and the Doctor never spoke, but sat in his arm- 
chair, apparently taking no notice of what was 
going on. 

" Your mother had been looking forward to this 
report ever since she parted from you," continued 
the Captain, " and her grief has been great at re- 
ceiving this to-day : — 

' Place in School — fiftieth. 
Place in Class — twentieth/ 

There are twenty boys in the class, I find, and you 
are one of the oldest. Dr. Evans tells me you 
ought to be amongst the first six ; that he believes 
you might be second, or even first, judging from 
your abilities, and the way in which you have been 
taught." 

There came an awful pause, during which 
Archie's heart was thumping so violently within 
hua that it would have seemed to be pleading in his 
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favour with his uncle, and resolved to make itself 
heard. 

Captain Crawford, however, referred again to 
the horrible paper in his hand, and wont on in the 
most hard-hearted way possible — 

" c Progress unsatisfactory/ i Conduct, pretty 
good/ I knows what that means, when it is said 
of a new boy in his first report. Every allow- 
ance is made for him, and if ho were not a new 
boy, this would mean, 'very bad/ and I wonder 
that so much leniency should have been shown to 
you, Archibald, for I find from my friend, Dr. 
Evans, that you are very idle with your daily work, 
very regardless of rules and regulations, that you 
have been impertinent to the matron, and even 
attempted being so to the governess. I came over 
here expressly to make every inquiry. I had intended 
to take you out with me, as this is your first holiday, 
but on receiving this report from your poor mother's 
hands this morning, I came on to see Dr. Evans, 
and learn all about it. I was not surprised to find 
you again under punishment. Your mother and 
poor little Maggie will not be surprised either, 
though it will be an additional grief for them to hear 
it when I get back to Wilverley." 

Archibald burst into tears. 

But even this was lost upon his uncle. 

" There/' he said, " I have nothing more to say 
to you. I suppose, Dr. Evans, he may go ?" 

The Doctor signed his assent, and Archie went. 
How, he did not exactly know, but somehow he got 
out into the hall, and finding himself alone there, 
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had a long sobbing cry in the recess of the big bay- 
window. 

Then, at the opening of the study door, he 
escaped upstairs, and just reached the first staircase 
window in time to see his uncle mount his horse, 
and ride away — back to Wilverley to carry worse 
news of him to his mother and Maggie — his "poor 
mother" and " poor little Maggie." That was what 
his uncle had called them, and because of him. 

And he had a long letter from Maggie in his 
pocket at that moment. He had not read it all yet, 
for there was a little more preaching than usual, but 
he remembered that she had said that they had 
finished the story of Lot now, and had expressed a 
very earnest hope that he had been reading it also, 
and had seen, too, how much sorrow and sin came 
from following the example of wicked people. 




CHAPTER XI. 

LOT. 

|ES. WILVERLEY and Maggie sat together 
in the pleasant morning-room at Wilverley 
Manor. It was indeed the prettiest, plea- 
santest room that could well be imagined, and 
far snugger than any other in the house, be- 
cause so mnch smaller. Like most of the other 
rooms, it was wainscoated and supported at one 
end by pillars; but all idea of gloominess was 
entirely removed by the pretty water-colour draw* 
ings on the walls, and the many light and graceful 
signs of feminine and childish occupation that hung 
about the room, and stood upon the table. There 
were Maggie's pretty canaries — -or rather Archie's, 
for though they had always been Maggie's charge, 
they were Archie's possession — singing in their 
bright gilt cage at the open window. There was 
Archie's pet squirrel whirling himself round and 
round on his stand. There were prettily carved 
bookshelves, well lined with bright-covered books, 
fitting into the dark old wainscot, whilst countless 
little ornaments, most of them of more taste than 
value, stood about in various corners, many of them 
tanding on pretty brackets of Archie's own manu- 
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factoring. Maggie loved the morning-room more 
than she loved any place on earth, and her happiest 
hours were generally those that she spent there 
in the early morning with her mother, the lovely 
early summer mornings especially, when the sun 
was on the other side of the house, and only its 
pleasant reflection on this side, throwing a bright 
glow over the fine old trees, and the lovely flower 
beds, and making the clear water in the pond to 
dance as though in glad delight. But though the 
morning was unusually bright, and all within and 
without looked most peaceful, and most pleasant, 
for once Maggie Wiiverley's sweet face was not in 
keeping with the brightness all around. Such a 
sweet little face as it was ; much more full of real 
beauty, or so at least Mrs. Wilverley thought, than 
Archie's. There was not the same perfect regu- 
larity of feature, certainly. Nor did strangers ever 
pronounce at first sight of Maggie, as they com- 
monly did of Archie, that " That child had magni- 
ficent eyes." But Mrs. Wilverley often dwelt with 
loving admiration on a singular depth of beauty in 
her little daughter's long, soft, dark-fringed grey 
eyes, which had now a tinge of brown in them, and 
now a tinge of violet, which she never discovered 
in her little son's large, wide-opened dark-brown 
ones. And if Maggie's features were less regular 
than her brother's, there was a yet greater refine- 
ment about them — a. thoughtfulness about the firm, 
~™vtle mouth, and a sweetness in the expres- 
+ he countenance, which often made Mrs. 
*ay to herself that she must never triumph 
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in her little daughter's present or prospective charm 
of personal graces, but must make it her daily work 
so to train this fair young plant, that it shonld 
become one of the good and lovely things of God's 
own creating reared for His glory. 

" Poor little Maggie/' she said, sympathizingly, 
as Maggie took her usual place by her side, with a 
most unusual expression of sadness on her face ; 
" my poor little Maggie ; and so this has been one 
of the most unhappy days of the twelve years of 
your life." 

"Yes, indeed it has, mamma/' said Maggie. 
" Of course it is not really the most sorrowful day; 
but I never felt so low-spirited before ; and never 
ia the same way. It is so different, too, when the 
sorrow is something that one is ashamed of, is it 
not, Mamma ?" 

" Very different indeed, Maggie." 

" I almost think/' continued Maggie, encou- 
raged by her mother's sympathy, " that the shame 
is the hardest part to bear. Indeed, I'm sure it is. 
If only no one knew anything about it 1 I'm so 
sorry now I told Nurse Crossley and old Abbott 
that there were quarterly reports at the school, for 
they've been looking out for them ever since. And 
no sooner had Uncle Henry gone than they wanted 
to know all about it, though they must have seen 
it was nothing good, or I should not have cried; 
and I don't know which was hardest to bear, poor 
old Abbott's way of taking it, or nurse's. Abbott 
was so dreadfully disappointed. He declared he 
had always expected Archie to be at the top of 
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evorything — whatever it might be. He says, 
mamma, that papa always was ; that he never re- 
members a report of him that did not make grand- 
papa more pleased with him, and more proud of 
him, than he was before. Abbott says no one is to 
tell grandpapa on any account that we have not 
good news of Archie, for that it would quite upset 
him. Poor old Abbott ! he is sorry, and I don't 
think he believes now that Archie himself is really 
to blame. But nurse was so disagreeable, mamma. 
She seemed quite to triumph, and said she always 
thought how it would be, and that she knew what 
a naughty boy Archie was, though it was as much 
as her peace of mind was worth to say so in the 
servants' hall. But now that the others would see 
who was right, she or they. I could scarcely stay 
quiet while she was brushing my hair, and talking 
like this all the while, it made me so miserable to 
hear her." 

And yet, Maggie," said Mrs. Wilverley, gently, 
I believe poor nurse is as sorry as any of us, and 
as fond of Archie, too, and quite as much dis- 
appointed. And perhaps she looks at the matter 
in a more serious light than the other servants do ; 
for nurse is a Christian woman, though she some- 
times does herself injustice. I know, Maggie, she is 
occasionally nervous and irritable, but she never was 
so when her health was stronger; and it is often 
her very anxiety about you children that makes her 
appear discontented and vexed. It really is because 
she loves you so much that she says such disagree- 
able things when all does not go well with you, and 
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she is displeased and disappointed. It is over 
anxiousness that makes her fretful."" 

Maggie said " perhaps it was/' and inwardly 
rejoiced that it was different with her mother, who 
never appeared so soft and sweet as when some 
fresh sorrow seemed to throw its sanctifying in- 
fluence over her. And she said to herself that 
surely this was the higher nature and by far the 
deeper religion, not knowing, as no child ever does 
know, even when itself the subject of this very 
experience, how much physical infirmity has to do 
with mental and even with moral deficiencies. 

"Do you know, Maggie," Mrs. Wilverley con- 
tinued, " nurse has done me a great deal of good 
by the way in which she has been talking to me 
of Archie and this unhappy report ? It has recalled 
to my mind so very much of all we have been learning 
during this last week. Have you thought about 
this sorrow in connection with our Scripture read- 
ing, Maggie?" 

"Indeed I have, mamma; and I think Archie 
very like Lot. I have thought so before." 

Mrs. Wilverley asked her why she had arrived 
at this not very happy conclusion, and she said, 
" Chiefly, mamma, because when Archie gets into 
trouble, it is generally from being led away by 
others to do wrong things, when he knows too so 
well what he ought to do; and then, mamma, 
Archie puts off doing the right thing, though he 
says he means to do it, and he really does mean. I 
thought of him when you said so much about Lot 
lingering." 
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" Even after he had been warned, Maggie, 
whereas the secret of success in the narrow road of 
right, and the only safe way, is never to linger. 
You remember what was David's principle when 
lie knew the right." 

" € He made haste and delayed not/ " said Mag- 
gie. " I wish it was Archie's principle." 

"We will pray that it may be so, Maggie, 
darling. Wishes will not do much, but prayer 
will work wonders." . 

" It was Abraham's prayer that saved Lot," said 
Maggie. 

And a feeling of bright hope for Archie raised 
the load from the little, loving, sisterly heart, and 
cleared the unusual cloud from the bright brow, as 
she looked at her mother, and thought how many 
times her heart and voice had been uplifted to God 
in earnest prayer for her only son. 

" Ye9," said Mrs. Wilverley ; " God remembered 
Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the over- 
throw when He overthrew the cities in which Lot 
dwelt. His life was saved, the precious life, and the 
immortal soul which is bound up in it. That was 
a great mercy, a mercy to Abraham and to Lot. 
Abraham had great cause for thankfulness, and Lot 
yet greater. But there were sad sins and sorrows 
that no prayers could wash away connected . with 
this sojourn in Sodom. Lot must have mourned all 
his life that ever he was led to go and dwell there. 
It is always so with wrong-doing, Maggie. How- 
ever sorry for it we may afterwards be; however 
repentant we may be towards God, and; however 
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merciful God may be towards us, the fruits of sin will 
ever be the same, sorrow and suffering. Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that same must he reap. Happy 
those whom God allows to reap in this life, and 
who are brought by that sorrowful reaping so to 
repent of the seed they have sown, that they come to 
God to have it uprooted, and to have their hearts 
sown afresh with another and a different seed. 
That is my hope for Archie. Tour uncle said he 
looked very miserable. And though it grieves me 
to feel that he should be so, yet, Maggie, it does not 
grieve me so much as it would do, if I heard that 
he was happy, and yet not good." 

" Uncle Henry said he cried bitterly, mamma, 
and it takes a great deal to make Archie cry. I 
can't bear to think about it, for, though Archie is a 
naughty boy in some ways, he has a great many 
good things about him. He's very good-natured, 
and very kind-hearted. There's no one more ready 
to be kind to others than he is." 

Mrs. Wilverley smiled, in spite of her sadness, 
at the enthusiasm with which Maggie defended her 
brother. 

" Lot was kind-hearted, Maggie ; if you remem- 
ber, he went to meet his visitors, and pressed them 
greatly to come into his house, and made them a 
feast, and begged them to stay all night. This 
shows that he had an amiable and hospitable cha- 
racter. Unfortunately, Maggie, these virtues often 
go with that very weakness of principle and want of 
moral courage which lead to ruin." 

Maggie looked as though she thought her 
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mother very hard on poor Archie, and though she 
did not say so, Mrs. Wirrarley guessed what was 
passing in her little daughter's mind. 

" If Archie were a truly Christian boy, Maggie," 
she said, "I should especially rejoice in his socia- 
bility of character, for there are fewer things that 
are pleasanter to me than a genial, generous, disposi- 
tion ; it was just this kindliness of nature, this 
open-hearted, open-handed friendliness that so en- 
deared your father to every one, Maggie; but 
where real religious principle does not exist, so- 
ciability is often a terrible snare. It was so with 
Lot. It led him to form friendships and alliances 
with the men of Sodom, notwithstanding that 
they were l wicked, and sinners before the Lord, 
exceedingly/ " 

"And they led him into trouble/' said 
Maggie. 

" Whilst he did them no good, Maggie. That 
is one of the most remarkable things in the story of 
Lot, one of the lessons that it will be most useful 
for us to remember. We are tempted to think some- 
times that we shall do sinners as much good as 
they will do us harm by mixing with them, and 
perhaps even consenting to some of their ways. 
We don't find it so in Scripture, or in oar own 
experience/' 

" No," said Maggie, thoughtfully. " When Lot 
warned his sons-in-law, he seemed to them as one 
that mocked/' 

" And why, Maggie ? because they could say of 
him, ' this fellow came in to sojourn/ The men of 
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Sodom judged of Lot's religion by the motives that 
had brought him to live amongst them. They knew 
that he did not go to Sodom to warn them, or to 
improve their spiritual condition ; but to please him- 
self, and gratify his own worldly and sinful tastes and 
inclinations. And so when he sought to do them 
some 1 good, they would not listen to anything he 
had to say. People must be in the right path 
themselves, Maggie, before they can lead others 
into it." 

A hope, which was almost a prayer, arose in Mag- 
gie's heart, that she might be very very good one 
day, in order to do a great deal of good to Archie. 
But she only said, " Lot was one of God's people, 
though he did such wrong things. St. Peter calls 
him 'righteous Lot/ and God saved him out of 
Sodom." 

" Saved so as by fire," replied Mrs. Wilverley, 
" as many self-willed and worldly souls have been ; 
but no one knows, Maggie, how much such souls 
have to suffer before they are saved, and, indeed, 
afterwards too. For before they are saved, they 
often suffer the sharpest rebukes and punishments, 
and afterwards a ceaseless store of sorrow re- 
mains for them in the self-reproach and regret they 
endure." 

Maggie looked very grave, and her mother 
added, " We will hope that it will be very different 
with our darling Archie." 

" Yes,"8aid Maggie, the tears in her eyes; "we 
will be like Abraham, mamma, we will pray for 
him." 
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And as Mrs. Wflverley looked on the loving 
little face and listened to the earnest tones, she 
thought of the blessing that Abraham received in 
his own soul from the Lord of peace whilst seeking 
to procure it for the soul of another. 



CHAPTER XII. 



ISAAC. 




1AGGIE never missed her brother so much 
at any other time, as she did on Sunday 
afternoons, and especially on . these lovely 
autumn afternoons when his companionship would 
have been such a gain, and his absence was such a 
loss. Not even at the Scripture morning class did 
she feel the separation from Archie as much as she 
did after church on Sunday afternoon. At the Bible 
reading she had her mother, and Maggie could 
never feel lonely or unhappy when this was the case, 
but she and Archie had always, ever since they were 
old enough to go about without nurse, enjoyed a 
pleasant hour together in the pleasure grounds after 
church was over, before the tea bell rang. Now 
that Archie was gone, Maggie still kept up the old 
custom, though she had to go alone. Mrs. Wilver- 
ley might not venture out so late, and Maggie 
had no other companion. It was scarcely to 
be wondered at that this little girl, naturally 
thoughtful, should be growing so earnest and serious, 
leading the lonely life which circumstances com- 
pelled her to lead. Yet thoughtful as Maggie Wil- 
verley certainly was, she was very bright, and so 
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evidently happy, that her mother, loving her as 
dearly as she did, and counting her, as she deserved 
to be counted, as the richest and most precious of 
all her earthly treasures, could not wish to see her 
otherwise, either in circumstances or in character, 
than as she was. But on this particular Sunday 
afternoon, Maggie was not as bright as usual. One 
of the clouds, which used so rarely to trouble her, 
but which of late had become more frequent visitors, 
had darkened the bright brow, and saddened the 
pleasant eyes, and gathered around the corners of 
the gentle mouth. Her mother, watching her face 
in church during the sermon as mothers can do, 
even when listening very attentively for themselves, 
had observed all this, and she knew well that Mag* 
gie's heart was heavy yet with yesterday's sorrow 
and disappointment. So, after church, she pro- 
posed that her little daughter should come with 
her into the house, instead of going alone into the 
pleasure grounds, and they would have a quiet talk 
in the morning-room before tea. But Maggie 
preferred her lonely stroll. She had never once 
missed going to their old haunt on Sunday afternoon 
when it was fine enough to do so, and she would 
rather go now, if her mother would allow her. Of 
course her mother allowed her, knowing well that 
children are more comforted in their cares, by com- 
fort of their own choosing, than by any that can be 
forced upon them, even with the most loving inten- 
tions. So Maggie ran away for her stroll in 
the pleasure grounds, and Mrs. Wilveriey took her 
Bible and waited for her in the morning-room, 
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reading by the west window — the pleasant west 
window — through which, at this moment, there was 
a glorious view of the setting sun, sinking grandly, 
yet calmly, to rest in the quiet blue sea, and leaving 
a silver path of glittering light across the water 
to the shore. Meanwhile, Maggie too looked out 
upon the sea and the setting sun, as she stood 
on the particular green mound, which she and 
Archie had helped the gardeners to make, expressly 
for themselves, that they might sit together there 
and watch through the trees the sunset over the sea 
in the bay beneath. There was no place inside or 
outside the manor more full of association to Maggie 
than this soft, velvety mound of green turf, with its 
rustic seat, which she and Archie had also helped to 
make upon it, of twisted branches of wood, cut from, 
the old trees in their own dear park beyond. But 
to-day the tender, happy memories of the past 
only made Maggie's heart feel heavier, and sitting 
down on the grass, she laid her forehead against 
the wooden seat, and had a long fit of crying. It 
seemed as if she could not think or pray to-night, 
but only cry. And when the bell summoned her 
to tea, and Mrs. Wilverley remarked the swollen 
eyes that Maggie brought back to the house, she 
knew all about it, and did not press her little girl 
to eat the meal for which she was so disinclined, 
or expect her to talk, or indeed say anything at all 
to her beyond a few gentle words of ordinary re- 
mark, until the things were removed, and they were 
alone together. 

Then drawing her to her side, she asked her. 
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with a smile, if she felt better for having gone, 
like Isaac, to meditate at even-tide. 

And Maggie's face brightened with a very 
responsive smile as she said, " Well, yes, mamma, 
I think I am, though I am afraid I have not been 
meditating much ; I have done nothing but cry. 

" But that is a great deal sometimes, Maggie, 
said Mrs. Wilverley; "you know what we said 
about the rain last night ? " 

" Yes, mamma, that the air would not be clear 
until it had fallen." 

"There had been such heavy clouds hanging 
about, Maggie, and such an unnatural oppressive 
calm and quiet. I have thought all day that it has 
been something like that with my darling, and now 
the shower will have cleared away the clouds, and 
we shall have the sun again. What a comfort 
there is in knowing, Maggie, that even our tears 
are seen of God ; put into His bottle, written in 
His book, as the Psalmist says." 

"Mamma," said Maggie, "I don't think you 
ever cry ;" for she never remembered seeing more 
than just the tears rise to her mother's eyes. 

" Tears grow rarer as we grow older, Maggie ; 
and the power of controlling them becomes stronger. 
But I can quite sympathize in your tears. I dare 
say your tears and my meditations this afternoon 
have been about the same thing." 

" About Archie ? " said Maggie. 

st And I hope about Isaac too," said Mrs. Wil- 
verley, " after all we have been learning of him 
this week, and the sermon we have heard this 
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afternoon. That sermon was a very great comfort 
to me." 

" Mamma," said Maggie, " Pm afraid I was 
very inattentive to it. I tried to fix my mind on 
it, but somehow my thoughts would wander away 
to Uncle Henry's visit yesterday, and that dreadful 
report, and all nurse Crossley had said, and all old 
Abbott had said, and I could not pay attention." 

" Not even to the text, Maggie ? " 

" Oh yes, mamma. I remember the text, € For 
as then he that was born after the flesh persecuted 
him that was born after the spirit, even so it is 
now.' " 

" And you do not remember what Mr. Grantham 
said this was a type of, Maggie ?" 

" I have often heard that, mamma. It is a type 
of the struggle between what is right and what is 
wrong — the ' flesh' representing our old nature, and 
the € spirit' our new nature." 

" And which must gain the victory, if we arc 
really the children of God, Maggie ?" 

" The spirit, mamma. But why did that com- 
fort you, — I mean about Archie ? What did Mr. 
Grantham say that comforted you about him ? " 

"Do you remember what Isaac was called, 
Maggie ? " 

" The chjld of promise, mamma." 

" A promise made by whom ? " 

" By God— by God to Abraham." 

"And how was it received by Abraham, 
Maggie ? " 

" In faith." 
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" Yes, Maggie. God had made the promise, and 

Abraham trusted in it, and looked to God for its 
fulfilment, even when all things seemed going con- 
trary to it. He hoped against hope, for he knew 
that to God all things are possible, that no difficul- 
ties can stand in the way of the ultimate fulfilment 
of anything that God has once promised shall be. 
It has strengthened my faith very much to sit 
here and think of how Abraham's was tried and 
exercised before the promised blessing was given. 
We must not faint and fail if ours is also. The 
greatest gifts are generally those for which we wait 
longest. The submission of heart and will that is 
thus formed within us, is no doubt needed in order 
to enable us to receive them in a right spirit of 
humility and gratitude. Isaac's birth was long 
delayed, but the joy of possessing Isaac more 
than repaid his father for all the previous trial of 
patience." 

" You would called Isaac a hero, mamma? " said 
Maggie. 

" A very great hero, Maggie ; in one sense the 
greatest of all, because he so specially typifies the 
only perfect Christian hero, the Lord Jesus Chris: 
himself." 

" But he was like so many'of the other Bible 
heroes, mamma," continued Maggie ; " he did not do 
any very daring actions or wonderful exploits. He 
seems to be more of a hero in what he suffered 
than in what he did." 

"And it is just in this, Maggie, that true 
heroism consists — in suffering — patient, silent, un- 
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murmuring suffering. We shall never know until 
the secrets of all hearts are made known, and the 
record of all lives is read, how many were heroes 
in God's sight, whose names were never heard of 
on earth — quiet, enduring souls, men, women, and 
children, whose heroism lay in that silent sab mission 
to sorrow and suffering which was the heroism of 
Isaac. We have not any lovelier example of resig- 
nation than Isaac in the Bible, for you see that 
when his own father summoned him to the sacrifice 
lie did not complain or struggle, but just submitted 
in faith, and trust, and love." 

Maggie reflected for a few moments, and then 
said, " We never hear of any one being called to 
such sacrifices now." 

" But many are thus called, Maggie," replied 
her mother, " and often it is just because they are 
called to such terrible sacrifices of heart and life, 
that we never, as you say, hear of them." 

Maggie did not quite understand her mother, 
and said so. In reply, Mrs. Wilverley asked her if 
she knew poor Mrs. Stanhope, who lived at the end 
of the park road. 

" Yes, mamma, of course I know her, poor crea- 
ture ! We were talking of her only last night." 

" And what did we say of her, Maggie ? " 

" That she led the life of a martyr with that 
dreadful husband, who never allows her an hour's 
peace or comfort." 

" And how does she bear this living martyrdom, 
Maggie ?" 

" Oh, mamma, beautifully, without a murmur." 
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" Yes, Maggie, and I will tell you why. Because 
she believes in her heavenly Father's love, and sub- 
mits to His will concerning her, knowing that all 
He orders is well ordered, and all He does is well 
done, though it leads her, as the will of Abraham 
seemed to be leading Isaac, to the sacrifice of life, 
not by one blow, but by the thousand pangs of a 
life-enduring trial. No one but ourselves, Maggie, 
and the few neighbours who live around us, ever 
heard of Mrs. Stanhope, but she is one of the 
heroines of the world, and so are many, many like 
her — who are followers of Isaac's patient, cheerful 
obedience, in principle. For it is in the principle 
of the action, and not in the action itself, that 
heroism lies. Do you understand what I mean, 
Maggie ?" 

" Yes, mamma ; I think I do. You mean that 
it is heroism to suffer quietly out of simple obedience 
to God's will, without any one knowing anything 
about it." 

" Yes, Maggie ; whilst it is not heroism to go 
boldly up to the cannon's mouth, or expose one's 
self to risk and danger, if the fire within the heart 
that leads one to do so is kindled with the strange 
fire of desire for human praise, and admiration, and 
not with a live coal from God's own altar of love and 
self-sacrifice." 

" Then, mamma," said Maggie, " there must be, 
as you say, a great many more heroes and heroines 
than any one thinks of." 

" Whilst a great many, Maggie, who seem to us 
now to have been very great heroes, are not really 
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such at all, since there is no true heroism in any 
action prompted by egotism, or self-love, or vanity, 
or by any other motive than that of love — self- 
sacrificing, all-enduring love to God, and to all men 
for God's sake/' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SARAH. 




URSE CROSSLEY was often a trial to 
little Maggie Wilverley, and during the 
last few days, ever since the news abont 
Archie had come to the Manor, poor Maggie had 
been more than ever tried by her. For, when 
things went wrong, it was always nurse's way to 
make the worst of them. If the children fell down, 
she would assume that they must be hurt, even 
before they declared themselves to be so, and had 
often, by her own lamentations, provoked the tears 
which a fow reassuring words would have prevented. 
If one of them was ill, nurse was sure they were 
going to be very bad indeed, and would almost 
resent even their mother's hopeful words and ways. 
And now that Archie was found to be the naughty 
boy her voice had been the only one to pronounce 
him at home, she was quite unbearable in the half 
miserable and half triumphant way with which 
she sat mending the stockings in the nursery 
window, Maggie sitting beside her, longing for the 
hour to be over, that she might lay down the sock 
she was unwillingly learning to mend, and run away 
to Miss Graham's more cheerful companionship, and 

8 
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more agreeable instruction in the schoolroom. If 
it had been any one but nurse, Maggie would have 
sought to argue the matter with her, and show 
her that after all there was nothing to prove that 
Archie was such a very naughty boy in the fact 
of his haying been idle during the first quarter of 
his school life. But to contradict nurse would only 
have been to confirm her in her own opinion, and 
besides, Maggie was not combative. So she tried 
to remember what her mother had said about nurse 
loving Archie as much as any of them, and feeling 
so vexed and cross about his report, just because it 
was such a disappointment to her affection and 
pride; and she went on patiently enough with 
her work, running the long needle in and out, 
until at length the clock struck the welcome hour 
of ten, and she went off gladly to her two hours' 
studies with Miss Graham. These over, and Miss 
Graham gone home, she prepared, as usual, for what 
was to her the happiest part of the day, always 
excepting the Scripture class — her morning walk 
with her mother. They went to see Mrs. Stanhope, 
for Mrs. Wilverley had been told that her husband 
had been three days absent at some neighbouring- 
fair, and she knew that the poor creature must be, 
as she often was, in need both of food and money. 
So a basket was provided, and well filled with 
necessary provisions, and Maggie carried it, specu- 
lating, as she did so, upon Nurse Crossley's charac- 
ter, and what a curious combination it was. AD 
the morning she had been gloomy and grumpy, 
finding fault with the maids, and even with Maggie, 
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and complaining of the deficiencies of everybody 
and everything she had to do with ; and yet it was 
she who made up the nice basket fall of provisions 
for Mrs. Stanhope, arranging them with her own 
hands, and thinking of everything that the poor 
woman would be likely to want. 

" Mamma/' she said, as she walked through the 
park by her mother's side, " I can't make nurse out 
a bit." 

"So I have heard you say before, Maggie," 
replied Mrs. Wilverley. 

"Mamma," was the next remark, "it seems 
very wicked and very ungrateful, but when I have 
these thoughts in my heart, I would rather tell them 
to you — sometimes I think we should be happier 
without nurse." 

Mrs. Wilverley did not exactly think it would be 
wise to allow, at this moment, that the same thought 
lad sometimes crossed her own mind, so she only 
said, " Perhaps that is one reason why it is better 
for you that nurse should be here. I am afraid, 
Maggie, nurse tries you sadly when she is in low 
spirits." 

"Oh, mamma, dreadfully. I shouldn't mind 
lier being in low spirits if she were like you, 
when you can't help being grave and sad. But 
when nurse has got anything to trouble her, one 
would think that it was the fault of the people 
she's with, and that the best way of fighting 
against it was by fighting with them. Even her 
-work, mamma, and needles and thread — she breaks 
her needles, and snaps the thread, and then says 
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she does not know what's come over the things 
lately, they're all so bad; but I think it's her own 
temper that's got so bad." 

Maggie's words had the effect of making her 
mother look very grave, rousing the old question 
again in her mind, as to how far nurse's increasing 
irritability of temper might be likely to injure the 
children. She made no reply for a few moments, 
and Maggie thought that she had grieved her by 
her uncharitable way of speaking. 

"I'm afraid it's A r ery wrong to feel as I do, 
mamma, about nurse," she continued, " and indeed, 
I do love her, only she is so dreadfully cross some- 
times. And yet I think she's good, mamma, don't 
you T " 

This time Mrs. Wilverley did not hesitate in 
replying, " I don't think about it, Maggie, I know 
she's good." 

"Yes," said Maggie, "I'm sure she is. But 
then I can't understand how she can be so cross, or 
speak to us and to the servants as she does. She 
made Mary cry this morning. I thought it quite 
cruel of her to speak to her as she did. And yet, 
mamma, how kind she was packing up that basket 
for Mrs. Stanhope. I know it hurt her to go up 
and down stairs, for she told me that her rheuma- 
tism was dreadful, and that she had had the cramp 
so badly in the night it kept her awake for hours, 
yet she would do the basket herself. It did not 
seem as if it could be the same person who had 
been so horribly cross just such a little time before." 

Mrs. Wilverley might have read her little 
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daughter a homily on evil-speaking, or have taken 
this opportunity of showing her the sin of judging 
any one, and especially any one so much older than 
herself, and to whom she was under such great 
obligations as she was to nurse. But she did not 
do so; she saw that Maggie was speaking from 
no desire to pass judgment on nurse, but merely 
because there was a troublesome question on her 
own mind, and she came to her mother to get it 
solved and settled ; to no one but her mother would 
she have spoken thus of any one, least of all of 
nurse. 

"Maggie/* said Mrs. Wilverley, after a few 
minutes' silence, during which Maggie could see 
that whatever might have made her mother grave, 
it was not because she was grieved with her, " let 
us go back to our Scripture lesson this morning. 
It is strange — and yet, Maggie, it is not strange, for 
God knows exactly what instruction each one of 
His children needs for the special journey of each 
day, but it is certainly striking — to see how often 
the Scripture lesson in the morning seems directly 
to bear upon something that happens during the 
day." 

Maggie's face assumed the peculiar expression 
which it always wore when she set herself to some 
very particular subject of reflection, but she could 
not arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 

" I don't see what you mean, mamma," she said ; 
our lesson was about Sarah, and the way in which 
she received the promise." 

" And about other things things too, Maggie." 
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" Yes, mamma, all about Sarah's character." 
" She was God's servant, Maggie/' 



" Oh yes, mamma." 

" We read many good tilings of her, Maggie. I 
dare say you can remember some of them. Do you 
recollect my pointing out to yon that, at the time 
when the promise of the blessing came to her, she 
was following out a precept which the Bible gives 
to all women, and which it would be well for all if 
all women carried out in our days." 

" Yes, mamma, she was a keeper at home. The 
angels found her in the tent with Abraham." 

"Attending, doubtless, to simple household 
duties, Maggie ; and how does she speak of Abraham 
in answer to the angel's words?" 

" She calls him lord, mamma." 

" Yes, Maggie, she shows a reverence and respect 
for her husband which St. Peter thinks worthy of 
special praise, and this very thing has helped to the 
fulfilment of God's promise that her name shall be 
honourable in the whole Church of God, for her 
conduct in this respect is held up by our own 
Church in the marriage service for the admiration 
and the imitation of all Christian women. And yet, 
Maggie, with so much that was good and praise- 
worthy, was Sarah perfect ? Do we not find her 
faulty in many ways ? " 

" Oh yes, mamma ; she did not believe the pro- 
mise made to her." 

"Her faith was weak, Maggie, though it was 
real. And she consented to Abraham's sin in 
passing her off as his sister, did she not, Maggie ? " 
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"Yes, mamma, and Abimelech reproved her 
for it." 

/'Which must have been a great subject of 
humiliation to her/' said Mrs. Wilverley ; " I do not 
think that anything humbles a child of God more, 
than when he stands convicted in his own con- 
science, and reproved by men of this world, and 
feels that he has been a stumbling*blook to those to 
whom he ought to have been an example. I am 
sure Sarah must have suffered very much through 
these infirmities and sins. And even more, Maggie, 
from her own self-reproaches than from God's re- 
bukes." 

" Mamma," said Maggie, after a few moments' 
thought, " I see what you mean. Of course every- 
body has some faults, and does some wrong things. 
No one is perfect." 

"And unfortunately, Maggie, we are prone to 
pass the severest judgment upon those whose sins 
most affect ourselves. Fretfulness, for instance, and 
impatience, these are not nearly as great faults of 
character, as pride, or vanity, or selfishness ; often 
indeed they are not sins at all in God's sight, for 
He, looking at them with His all-judging eye, sees 
that they are only the result of some physical weak- 
ness, sorely struggled against, perhaps, yet not 
quite subdued, because the poor body is not able 
fully to obey the desire of the spirit." 

"Mamma," said Maggie, "I wish I were as 
charitable as you are. I mean charitable in judging 
others." 

" You will learn to be so by-and-by, Maggie, 
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more and more as you gain experience both of other 
people's lives and of your own heart. All the time 
that yon were troubling yourself about poor dear 
nurse's impatience of temper, and trying to reconcile 
it with her real goodness of heart, I was observing 
what a source of sorrow this irritability is to nurse 
herself. I could see her self-reproach in the very 
zeal with which she set about helping me to fill this 
basket for Mrs. Stanhope/' 

"Poor Mrs. Stanhope!" said Maggie. "Yes, 
nurse is indeed kind to her and sorry for her. 
And here she is, mamma. Oh, how ill she looks ! " 



CHAPTER XIV. 



HAOAB. 




RS. STANHOPE did indeed look ill. At 

tbo sight of Mrs. Wilverley and Maggie she 

1 set down the pitcher which she was carry- 



ing to the well, and came to meet them. Mrs. 
Wilverley observed that the pale face was yet paler, 
and the thin hands yet thinner, than when she had 
last seen her, but her countenance was quite as free 
from any expression of discontent, and her voice 
from any tone of murmuring, as she curtseyed to 
them with a word of grateful welcome. She would 
have turned back with them to the cottage and 
fetched the water at some other time, but Mrs. 
Wilverley reminded her that she was more than 
half-way to the well, and that the weather was warm, 
and she was not strong, and she made her go on 
now, saying that she would walk on quietly to her 
cottage, and wait there till she returned. 

" You will find my sister there, ma'am," said 
the poor woman; "she came over from Bramley 
last night." 

" Your sister Hester ? " said Mrs. Wilverley ; 
" I will go on and speak to her, and you, Maggie, 
may go to the well with Mrs. Stanhope." 
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Accordingly Maggie turned back with the poor 
woman, insisting on carrying the pitcher, much 
against Mrs. Stanhope's ideas of propriety, and Mrs. 
Wilverley went on alone to the cottage at the end 
of the lane. There she found a woman established, 
who might have sat for her picture as a complete 
contrast to Mrs. Stanhope herself ; a sour-looking, 
melancholy creature, as poorly dressed as her sister, 
but without any of the cleanliness and tidiness which 
made poor Mrs. Stanhope's carefully washed and 
mended rags more becoming garments than many 
another's smarter clothes. Mrs. Wilverley spoke 
some kindly words of greeting, and noticed the 
ragged, dirty child she held in her arms, and which 
was also as great a contrast to the sickly, but ex- 
quisitely clean baby lying asleep in a cradle beside 
her, as was the one mother to the other. 

4 e It's but a poor thing," said the woman 
gloomily; "it's never done ^well from its birth; 
not that it was to be expected it should." 

Mrs. Wilverley inquired if it had been born 
delicate. 

" No," said the woman ; " it was a fine enough 
baby born, more's the wonder, considering the 
treatment that I got, and all I was made to suffer 
before ever it was born, but it failed from the first. 
I'd no food to give it, and them as ought to have 
provided it for me, had no heart to do so. Hus- 
bands are a bad lot," she added emphatically, " and 
lucky is them that has not got any. I'm one proof 
of that/ and my poor sister here is another. Though 
she ain't as bad off as me, for she has got a good 
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friend in yon, Madam Wilverley, and you don't let 
her want for nothing ; and I have not a friend in 
the world, and I want for everything." 

The woman's manner was uncourteous to a 
degree, and she made no offer to Mrs. Wilverley to 
take a seat, but continued to rock herself back- 
wards and forwards on the wooden chair, apparently 
to keep the miserable-looking baby in the half-sleep 
in which it lay. 

But Mrs. Wilverley saw that she was as wretched 
in mind as in body, and she only felt very very 
sorry for her, and cared but little for any rudeness 
to herself. 

Sitting down beside her, she said gently, 
" Things are not going any better with you, Hester, 
I'm afraid." 

"Going better;," returned the woman, "they 
are ever so much worse. They are as bad now 
as they can be. Why, my sister's trouble here is 
nothing to mine. I had been telling her so before 
you came in. It's true she's got a bad husband. 
For the matter of that, there's not much to choose 
between them. They're true brothers in badness, 
as well as in blood ; bad sons of a bad father. A 
miserable day it was for us when first the Stan- 
hopes came to settle in our part of the world ; you 
know that, Madam Wilverley, for you knew them, 
and you knew us, and how we had been brought 
up." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Wilverley, " your own father 
was an excellent man." 

"And had spared nothing for the sake of us 
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children to give us all we wanted, for body and 
mind/' continued the woman, in a yet more melan- 
choly tone. " Poor man, he little thought what 
it would all come to, for it's little use it's been to 
either of us, thanks to our own folly — for folly it 
was, the maddest folly — to take up after his death 
with such men as those two Stanhopes. The Lord 
knows we've lived to repent it, both of ns. I'm 
sure one can see His hand plain enough in the 
punishment that has come since." 

The poor woman's words brought back to Mrs. 
Wilverley's inind one of her very last Scripture 
lessons with Maggie, and she said, " Jane and I 
have sometimes spoken on the subject, Hester, 
though it is one which is best spoken of as little as 
possible to any one but God, for however bad a man 
may be, still, if he is a woman's husband, she is 
bound for this reason only, to respect him." 

The woman shrugged her - shoulders, and an 
expression of bitter contempt, not to say dislike, 
passed over her once fine, but now worn and haggard 
features. 

" Respect Jem Stanhope ! " she exclaimed, bit- 
terly ; " you don't mean to say, Madam Wilverley, 
that you would expect my poor sister to do tJurt ? 
Why f you might nearly as well wish me to respect 
John Stanhope, who's just that much more wicked 
and more cruel than his brother, that instead of 
leaving me penniless in the house and going away 
himself, he'« turned me out, me and the child I 
bore him, to wander foot-sore and heart-broken, 
through the forest and along the high roads, till I 
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could find shelter here, such shelter as his brother's 
cruelty had left my poor sister to give me." And 
she glanced at the dry bread and the jug of cold 
water which stood on the table, the only provision 
Jane Stanhope had to offer. 

No wonder that she looked so weary, and had 
so little thought for politeness, if she had travelled 
all that way from her own village that day, with no 
better refreshment than this to recruit her strength 
at the end of her journey. 

Mrs. Wilverley opened the basket she had 
brought with her, poured out a glass of wine, and 
made her drink it. She did so eagerly, and looked 
as though she would gladly be offered more. 

" Jane said you were her good angel/' she mut- 
tered ; " she's fortunate in having one." 

Again Mrs. Wilverley remembered the Scripture 
reading with Maggie, and she said gently, u I am 
thankful indeed, if God has allowed me to minister 
to your poor sister in her need and sorrow ; but 
indeed, Hester, we all have a true angel very 
near us, willing, waiting to comfort ; do you not 
remember one of old who was driven from home 
with a heavy heart, hardly dealt with and cruelly 
treated, and who met with the angel of God on her 
way/' 

"Yes," Hester Stanhope said, "of course she 
did, but, dear me, she had no heart to think of such 
things now." 

And just at this moment, her sister appeared, 
little Maggie carrying the pitcher of water, and 
appealing to her mother as to whether it was not 
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quite right in her to have done bo. An approving 
smile was quite answer enough, as Mrs. Wilverley 
bade her set the pitcher down, and told her she might 
pay her visit alone to the blacksmith's cottage, and 
then run home to tell nurse that the wine she had sept 
had been of great use, for Mrs. Stanhope's sister, 
whom she knew well, had just come over, very tired, 
from Bramley . Then turning to Jane Stanhope, Mrs. 
Wilverley said, " Tour sister has been telling me a 
sad story, Jane." 

" I hoped she would, ma'am," replied Jane. " I 
thought you might say something to comfort her.'"' 

" I wish I could," replied Mrs. Wilverley. " We 
know that there is One who can. I was reminding 
her of how the angel of God met Hagar in the day 
of her trouble, and spoke words of comfort to hqr." 

" How strange," said Jane, " little miss and I 
were talking about Hagar as we came along, and it 
made me think of my poor sister here. She's had a 
hard time of it, ma'am ; her sorrow has been greater 
even than mine." , 

" And not a bit of comfort," said Hester, " from 
man or God. Well, it was my own fault — goflrow 
of my own making ; so I suppose that ought to 
help me to bear it." 

" Not unless one recognizes God's hand in it," 
said Mrs. Wilverley ; " otherwise it only makes the 
sorrow weigh more heavily to feel that, but for our 
own sin, it need never have been." 

" That's true," interrupted Jane Stanhope; "I 
know it is by my own experience. Many's the time 
I've said to myself that there was no bed so hascl 
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to lie on as that which we have made for ourselves, 
by our own self-will. But it does help one to bear 
trouble when one feels it's the hand of God correct- 
ing one, as a father corrects his child." 

Then, suddenly changing the subject, she said, 
" Pm trying to persuade my sister, ma'am, that she 
had best go back to her husband. It's true he 
turned her out, but you see, ma'am, he was not 
sober, and maybe he's sorry for it by this time, and 
her staying away will only lead him perhaps into 
greater sin. I'm for her going back, but I'd like 
your advice about it." 

Mrs. Wilverley said she should certainly advise 
her doing so, for however wrong one might have 
been in making a sinful marriage, the duty of every 
wife must be to submit to her husband so far as 
she could consistently with God's higher will." 

And here, she thought again of Hagar, and said, 
t€ You remember the advice God himself gave to 
Hagar. She had been driven away from home, but 
the angel begged her to return, reminding her by 
his words that her present sorrow was the result of 
her past sin, and that the right course was to bear 
it patiently, not seeking to free herself, but calling 
on God." 

" But she had to leave in the end," said Hester, 
gloomily, but evidently with a full remembrance of 
the stoiy learnt years ago in her Sabbath- school days. 
" She went back as she was told, but the trouble 
did not stop, and she had to leave at the last." 

" But then," said Mrs. Wilverley, ' ' she went by 
God's permission, and the angel of God met her 
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with a blessing, and not with a reproof. You re- 
member the circumstances, I dare say ?" 

Hester Stanhope did not answer, but her Bister 
said, " Yes, ma'am, we were taught oor Bibles well, 
and the story has always been a favourite one of 
mine, as it most be to all who know what affliction 
means. When Hagar went forth the first time, and 
God's angel met her, he bade her return, and sub- 
mit herself to her sorrow, and she obeyed. 1 ' 

" And God blessed her, and spoke comfort to 
her," said Mrs. Wilverley. "It's true, as your 
sister says, that sorrow came again; this is meant 
to teach us perhaps that so long as we live in this 
life we shall always, from time to time, feel the smart 
of the sin once committed. Hagar had to leave the 
home at last which she ought never to have entered, 
but when she did so, it was evidently by God's 
ordering, for He sends his angel to cheer her, and 
comfort her, and to open her eyes to see the well of 
water prepared for her in the wilderness. The well 
was there before yon see, only her eyes were not 
opened to see it. And is it not so with us, and our 
poor sorrowful and sinning souls? Is there not 
relief at hand f Is not the Lord Jesus himself the 
well of living water, close to each one of us, if only 
our eyes were opened to see Him." 

Mrs. Wilverley rose to leave, saying she would 
come again next day, and the younger Mrs. Stan- 
hope followed her to the door. 

" I am thankful you came, ma'am," she said, 
" and will come again to-morrow. My poor sister 
has no strength to return to Bramley to-day, even if 
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she wished it. She must remain till to-morrow, and 
perhaps before then God may send her a word of 
comfort. I have never seen her quite like this 
before. Her mind is generally full of her wretched 
life, which is a hard one for her to bear, but 
now she dwells all on the past, and is full of self- 
reproach," 

"This may be of God's doing," said Mrs. 
Wilverley. "If you remember, Jane, the first 
words that Hagar said when God had spoken to 
her, and she had really inclined her heart to listen 
and obey, were words of self-examination and in- 
quiry. € Thou God seest me/ was the truth forced 
upon her conscience, the conviction of God's all- 
penetrating eye, and then she adds immediately, 
'Have I also here looked after Him that seeth 
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CHAPTER XV. 



REBEKAH. 




[EANWHILE Maggie went on her way 
alone, but not lonely. Maggie never 
felt lonely in the lovely green lanes and 
pleasant shady roads of Wilverley village, where 
every tree was familiar to her, and almost every 
turn and bend in the road had some pleasant asso- 
ciation of its own. Perhaps only those who, like 
Maggie, have spent all their early years in one quiet 
country home can tell how dear each nook and 
corner becomes to the heart, and how trees and 
hedges of long and loving acquaintance almost 
become like living friends. Maggie never wished 
for more excitement than her quiet home afforded. 
Archie was a great loss, certainly, but she was 
growing accustomed to being without him now, and 
id seemed as though all the village folk — even the 
little children — exerted themselves to show their 
sympathy for her in the loss of her brother's com- 
panionship, by more devoted love and attention on 
their part. Maggie had always been the favourite 
in the village. The people were proud of the 
" young squire/' and thought there was no one like 
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him for beauty, and bearing, and talent, " he was 
such, a picture of a boy, with his handsome face and 
his tall, straight figure, his bonny black eyes, and 
his glossy, curly, black hair ; and then he had such 
brains of his own, he talked like a man, and was up 
to everything that was going on, from politics to 
haymaking, and was such a spirited young gentle- 
man there was nothing he was afraid of." But 
proud as they were, of Archie, there was not one 
amongst them who, if he had told the truth, would 
not have acknowledged that he was yet more fond 
of the " little lady," and some amongst them had 
even been heard to say that, to their mind, little miss 
was quite as beautiful as the young master. She 
had not his bright colour, and laughing eyes, and 
clustering curls ; but " there was a world of beauty 
when one saw her close, in her expressive grey 
eyes, and her delicate features, and the long, soft, 
golden hair," which Nurse Crossley had managed 
should never know the touch of scissors, and which 
hung over the slight, graceful shoulders, and cast a 
shade of yet greater softness over the refined pensive 
face. Archie was the people's pride, but Maggie 
was their darling ; Archie was imperious, and there 
was no doubt that he domineered over those around 
him a great deal more than was at all good for him ; 
yet in reality Maggie was the little queen of the 
villagers' hearts and wills. She never raised her 
gentle voice, or made her wishes known save in the 
sweetest of tones; but her power was boundless 
within the manor of Wilverley. Not one of the 
villagers but would stop his work at the busiest 
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moment, if she expressed an interest in it, to ex- • 
plain all about it to her; and the very sight of her 
brought a smile of welcome to every — even the 
roughest — face, and a hearty salutation, often a 
whispered blessing. Maggie went in and ont among 
them as a sunbeam, little dreaming herself how her 
many ministering ways and words not only cheered 
their hearts and lives, but helped to lighten her 
mother's labour of love amongst them. For Maggie 
wrote letters for the old people, and for those who 
could not write for themselves, to absent sons and 
daughters in America, and Australia, and Canada.. 
And Maggie read aloud to old blind folks, and sat 
beside sick young children, and took a class of 
infants at the Sunday-school; and, under nurse's 
guidance, made clothes for both old people and 
young children, and especially for little babies. For 
the babies were Maggie's glory and delight, she was 
a true woman in this, and there was not a child 
under a year old in all the village who was not 
almost as well known by her as by its own mother. 
But of all the babies whom Maggie had taken to her 
heart, the blacksmith's baby-boy had been the one 
she loved best, and no wonder, for Mrs. Wilverley 
had stood godmother to it, and it had been chris- 
tened " James " at Maggie's special request, because 
this was Archie's second name. Maggie herself 
had made the christening frock, which now would 
be needed for the second time, for there was 
a new baby in the blacksmith's home, a little 
girl this time, and Maggie was to pay it her first 
visit on her way home from Mrs. Stanhope's 
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cottage. It had delighted her to think of this baby* 
girl, for now little Jemmie would have a sister too ; 
and Maggie knew well what delights fell to the share 
of brothers and sisters separated by one short year of 
age. So that, when she left her mother, she set off 
towards the blacksmith's cottage with a glad heart 
and a light step, feeling, though unconsciously, all 
the better for her walk with Mrs. Stanhope. She 
felt that she had been of use in carrying the pitcher, 
for the poor woman had been looking weaker than 
she had ever seen her look before, and it always helps 
ns on our own way to fe^l that we have helped any 
one else on theirs. And then they had had such a 
nice talk. Mrs. Stanhope walked very slowly, she 
was growing more and more short-breathed, and 
she was afraid that. the pitcher was too heavy for 
Maggie, and she was in no hurry to interrupt the 
conversation between her poor sister and Mrs. 
Wilverley, so that they had taken their time in 
getting from the well to the cottage, and had had 
quite a long talk on the way. First, as Mrs. Stan- 
hope had said, they talked of Hagar ; the well of 
water had brought that subject to Maggie's mind, 
and she told Mrs. Stanhope a great deal of what her 
mother had been teaching her on the subject. And 
then Maggie told her that they were studying the 
characters in the Bible, and they spoke of several, 
and Maggie, with the love of comparison which 
seems, so innate to children, asked Mrs. Stanhope 
which of all the women characters in the Bible 
was her favourite. Mrs. Stanhope answered at once 
that it was Rebekah. Maggie became interested at 
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once, for Rebekah was the next character that she 
and her mother were going to study. She inquired 
eagerly what were Mrs. Stanhope's reasons for 
admiring her most of all the women in the Bible > 
and Mrs. Stanhope gave her reasons, and talked so 
well, and wisely with the grace and the wisdom that 
God's Spirit gives to the poorest and humblest of 
His disciples, that the walk home seemed too short 
for all she had to say. And all along the way to 
the blacksmith's cottage thoughts of Rebekah, and 
all Mrs. Stanhope had about her, mingled them- 
selves in Maggie's mind with wonderings as to 
what the new baby would be like, and what little 
Jemmie thought about her. Perhaps he might not 
appreciate her quite as fully now as he would be 
sure to do in a very short time. This seemed pro- 
bable from the fact that, when Maggie reached the 
cottage, and, in answer to good Mrs. Edmunds 
a come in," made her way into the tidy kitchen, she 
found Jemmie in tears, standing beside his mother, 
beseeching by gestures, and sobs, and broken 
sounds, to be taken into the lap which was already 
occupied by the new baby. Maggie soon settled 
this difficulty by taking the little man into her own 
lap; he knew her to be a well-tried friend, and 
required no invitation before thrusting his fat little 
hand into the pocket where long experience told him 
he would be sure to find a biscuit. Peace thus 
restored, Maggie had time to give to the baby, and 
the injured Jemmie forgot his resentment sufficiently 
to join in an admiring inspection of the little dimpled 
hands and tiny feet. Then came the usual question, 
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as to when the baby was to be christened, and what 
was to be the name. 

Mrs. Edmunds said the christening would be 
next Sunday, and the name was to be Rebekah, 

" Rebekah ! " exclaimed Maggie ; " well, that is 
strange ." 

" Strange, miss ! " replied Mrs. Edmunds, in a 
tone that made Maggie feel that she had said some- 
thing she ought not to say, and for the first time in 
her life, perhaps, hurt somebody's feelings ; " well, 
I don't see that there's anything so strange in it ; 
it mayn't be a very pretty name, miss, but it's not 
such an ugly one either, and it's my name, and my 
good husband he's set his mind on his first girl 
bearing her mother's name." 

" Your name," said Maggie ; €€ I never knew it 
was your name. I never heard any one call you 
anything but Mrs. Edmonds, except your husband, 
and he always calls you ( missis ;' so that I never 
thought of your being Rebekah. But indeed it 
wasn't because I thought it ugly, that I said it was 
strange that baby should be called by it, for I don't. 
I like the name very much, and I only said what 
I did, because I had just been talking about the 
Rebekah in the Bible, and it seemed so strange to 
come here directly afterwards and find that you 
were going to call baby by that very name." 

And Maggie told Mrs. Edmunds what she and 
Mrs. Stanhope had been talking about. 

"Well, miss," said Mrs. Edmunds, "it's my turn 
now to call things strange, for I do call this very 
strange. My good man and I made up our minds 
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this morning to ask Jane Stanhope to stand god- 
mother to our little one here, though we never 
heard a word about her being partial to the name 
of Rebekah, and never thought of consulting her 
about the name since Tom has made up his mind 
to her being called like me. You see, miss, he's 
one of those men who think there's nobody like 
their own wife." 

Maggie thought of poor Mrs. Stanhope's sad 
face, and thin frame, and bad cough, and felt dis- 
posed to say that she wished all the men in the 
village were of Tom Edmunds' opinion. Bat 
before she could make any reply, the conversation 
was interrupted by the entrance of Tom himself, 
with a step and a face which bore witness to his 
wife's words, so rapid was his tread, so beaming 1 
his honest countenance at returning to his wife and 
little ones. 

€( Well, certainly, it is strange/' he said, when 
his wife informed him of what Maggie had just been 
telling her; " and pray, miss, what did good Mrs. 
Stanhope say about it ? I call her good, for she is 
a right down good woman, if ever there was one. 
And that's just why my missis and I want her to be 
godmother to the baby here. And so she's partial 
to Rebekah, well that's all the better." 

" Indeed she is," said Maggie, and she repeated 
some of Mrs. Stanhope's remarks, which seemed 
highly to delight good Tom Edmunds — the best 
man, perhaps, in all Wilverley parish. 

" A pattern woman," he repeated, as Maggie 
concluded her little speech; "well, so she was. 
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And she is not the only one of her name that may 
be called so, thank God. I tell you what, Miss 
Maggie/' he continued, "the same grace in the 
heart that made her what she was, makes other 
women now what they ought to be. I've got proofs 
of that ;" and he cast an approving glance at his 
'wife ; then looking at the baby said, " And I hope 
this young woman here is going to give me fresh 
proofs of it. We'll carry her to church next Sunday 
to make another Eebekah of her by name, and 
perhaps, miss, you'll help us with your prayers in 
asking God to make another Rebekah of her by 
nature. She'll want just these same virtues that 
you were counting up. Let's see ! How many did 
you reckon? Six, wasn't it? The first was in- 
dustry. She was found doing her work, and doing 
it heartily." 

" And humility, for it was humble work/' said 
Mrs. Edmunds, u she was filling her pitchers." 

"And obligingness," said Tom, " cheerful 
readiness to help others; that was shown in her 
at once v listening to the request the servant of 
Abraham made her, and giving him water to 
drink." 

" Making haste to do it," said Maggie, who had 
been especially delighted with Mrs. Stanhope's 
remark that doing a kindness quickly and readily, 
^vas like doing it twice over. " And remembering 
the animals as well ; that showed she was tender- 
hearted." 

" And hospitable too," said Tom, " since she 
made the man come to her house, assuring him 
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there was room for him to lodge there. Yes, cer- 
tainly, we can't have a much better model for our 
little maiden than she'll have in her own namesake. 
And I'm much obliged to you, Miss Maggie, for 
bringing me all these good reasons for liking this 
name yet better than I did before/' 

" Though I ought not to stay here talking about 
them," said Maggie, " when I know your dinner 
is ready for you, and Mrs. Edmunds is wishing me 
gone." 

"Wishing you gone, miss," said Tom, as he 
opened the door for her, " you'd have to wait with 
us a long time, I fancy, if you waited for that wish 
to come, before you went away." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



JACOB. 




IRCHIBALD WILVERLEY remained for 
some time at the staircase window after 
his uncle had driven away from the school 
door. He was in a very unhappy, and in what 
might have appeared a very penitent, state of mind. 
Bat penitence requires something more than a few 
melancholy feelings, a few tears, and some hastily 
formed resolutions. .At first he stood by the open 
window, and listened with a heavy heart to the 
sound of the horse's feet, as his uncle rode down 
the gravelled avenue, and through the wide gates 
out into the road, and he thought of him journey- 
ing' back to Wilverley with that horrid report in 
his pocket. He could just fancy how he would be 
received; how quietly sorrowful Mrs. Wilverley 
would be ; how Maggie would cry by herself in her 
own room, and then rouse herself to cheer her 
mother; how cross nurse would be, and what dis- 
agreeable things she would be sure to say; how 
the younger servants would take his part, and old 
Abbott would reprove them for doing so. Archie 
could imagine it all, and the reflection was not 
pleasant. Leaning half out of window, but not 
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looking at the neat croquet ground beneath, or the 
beds of flowers beyond, he was thinking grave, 
sorrowful, self-reproachful thoughts, when he was 
startled by the door of Mr. Hume's room suddenly 
opening, and the boys of his own class pouring out, 
nineteen of them pushing one against the other in 
their endeavours to get as quickly as possible from 
their hour's study to their half-hour's play. One of 
them, however, caught sight of him, and called 
out, " Why, there's Wilverley trying to throw him- 
self out of window ; " and his own two particular 
companions, Copford and Digby, stopped on their 
way to the playroom below, and ran back to fetch 
him. 

The traces of tears were still upon his cheeks, 
and Digby exclaimed, " What, crying ! Well, I 
never thought you'd have been such a baby as to 
cry. Your old uncle has been cutting up rough, I 
suppose, and has left you here to enjoy yourself 
with us, instead of taking you out for your promised 
holiday. My father did just the same one day, but 
he did not get a tear out of me, I can tell you. 
I'm too big for blubbering by this time, and I had 
as good fun here as I should have had with him. 
And so will you, if you're not such a muff as to 
stop here crying like a girl. Come along down- 
stairs." 

Archie felt inclined to tell him to go downstairs 
by himself, but he was afraid of the reply he might 
receive, so he went, especially as he saw two or 
three other boys standing at the foot of the stairs 
to see what would be the result of Digby's in- 
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flnence, and he did not care to bring the fact of his 
having been seen crying before all their notice, as 
doubtless Digby would do if he refused to go with 
him. Amongst these he perceived Drysdale stand- 
ing a little apart from the others, but evidently 
waiting, as they were, to see whether Archie was 
coming or not. He did come, and soon was engaged 
in a high game of play in the junior playroom, his 
voice and laugh as loud as any, or perhaps louder, 
for he did not mean the boys to say that he had 
not pluck enough to stand a visit to the Doctor's 
study. But he felt all the worse for appearing not 
to feel at all, and later in the day, one of his old 
sick headaches came on, and soon there was no help 
for it, and he was obliged to retreat to the matron's 
room and report himself as sick, and go thence 
to bed. There his unpleasant thoughts soon took 
fresh possession of him, and he was feeling about as 
miserable as he had ever been in his life, when he 
heard a sound of footsteps along the passage, and 
little Drysdale appeared, sent, he said, by Mr. 
Hume to see how he was, and whether he would 
like some tea. Archie wondered why Mr. Hume 
should send little Drysdale, and not either Oopford 
or Digby, but he was very glad they had not come. 
He said he would like some tea, and Johnnie 
Drysdale fetched it for him. 

" Mr. Hume is so kind/' he said, " he always 
thinks about us fellows when we're sick. I'm very 
often sick, you know, that's why I sleep in the 
other dormitories, with the big fellows, to be near 
my brother* And when I'm ill, no one is so good 
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1 3 me as Mr. Hume. I like him awfully; don't 
you ? " 

Archie was not prepared to say that he did not, 
for he felt that he had no good reason to give for 
holding such an opinion; so instead of answering 
this question, he asked another, " What makes you 
so often sick ? " 

" Pm not strong," said Johnnie, (€ and besides, 
I've got something the matter with my leg. I had 
to have an operation once ; that's what makes me 
lame." 

" An operation/' said Archie, " did it hurt ? " 

"Oh yes; awfully." 
Did you have chloroform ? " 
No, the doctor said I was not strong enough. 
I'll tell you about it one day, and how kind Mr. 
Hume was. It was then I first got to like him 
so much ; but now I must go back to tea, but I'll 
come up again by-and-by, to see how you are." 

And Johnnie Drysdale went away. Archie, left 
alone, his headache nearly gone, now thought of 
Drysdale, and wondered how such a pale, delicate- 
looking little fellow could ever have undergone an 
operation. 

Later in the evening Johnnie came up again, as 
he had said he would, very anxious to know how 
Archie was, and to do anything he could to help 
him. Mrs. Evans came too, and Mr. Hume; and 
Mr. Hume excused his learning any lessons for 
Monday, while Mrs. Evans, having satisfied herself 
that there was nothing further the matter than 
a sick headache, which had nearly passed away, 
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administered such simple remedies as she thought 
advisable, and with them some words of good 
advice, which showed Archie that she too was 
aware of all that had happened that morning. 

Digby and Copford never came up at all. Archie 
saw nothing of them until they came to bed at the 
usual hour, and then something made him tarn 
away with his face to the wall, and lie as quietly as 
though he had been asleep, so disinclined did he feel 
for any conversation with them. 

The two boys carried on a very lively chat 
between themselves, but Archie did not listen to it. 
He was tired and sleepy, and his mind was fall of 
other things, of his uncle's visit, and of his mother 
and Maggie, of little Drysdale and Mr. Hume. And 
the thought would arise in his mind whether, after 
all, he had not been very foolish as well as very 
naughty, in being so readily led to follow in the 
wrong way, when it would have been as easy, and 
might have been so much pleasanter, to set out at 
once in the right way. 

Next day was Sunday, and as Archie came down 
stairs, he met little Drysdale, who greeted him first 
with an inquiry as to whether he was " all right ; " 
and on hearing that he was, with the request that he 
would walk to church with him that morning. The 
boys had to walk two and two, and^the rule was that 
they should be allowed to choose their own com- 
panions, but that this choice must be made in good 
time to prevent any confusion at starting. 

Archie at once agreed to the proposal. 

' ' What's that about ? " exclaimed Copford, who 
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was also coining downstairs a few steps behind him ; 
" and what does that young sharer want coming up 
our staircase ? You go abont your business/' he 
added, hurrying on and pushing past Archie in 
order to reach Drysdale. " What do you mean by 
coming here, breaking the rules, a small saint like 
you, too. Why doesn't your brother teach you 
better ? If he doesn't — well, I must." 

And, taking Drysdale by the arm, he hurried 
the child down the stone stairs, taking care that 
he should not find his footing from the top to the 
bottom. Copford never had forgotten, and never 
would forget, the thrashing that big Drysdale had 
given him one day, for bullying a new boy into team, 
and not being able to wreak his vengeance on the 
elder brother, he lost no opportunity of letting off 
the steam upon the younger one. 

Little Drysdale bore it quite quietly. He would 
rather have had his hand cut off, than have appealed 
to his brother, or have taken any advantage of his 
extra size and influence in the school for his own 
shelter and protection, though the pain he endured 
in his lame leg under the present proceeding almost 
forced him to scream aloud. 

Great was Copford' s disgust when, as the boys 
met in the hall — a very pretty sight it was, so many 
little fellows, all dressed alike,. in their tidy black 
jackets and high hats, with their white turned- 
down collars, and their uniform blue neckties, and 
paired off in twos — he saw little Drysdale put his 
arm within Archie's, and prepare to walk to church 
with him. 
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" That's nice," he remarked to his own com- 
panion, Digby, " isn't it ? Why, I never so much 
as saw him speak to the little snivelling fellow before, 
and one would think they were sworn friends. I tell 
yon what, we can't have this. If once Wilverley 
gets in with the Drysdales, it's all up with his being 
chums with us, for he is such a c soft.' There never 
was snch a fellow for being turned and twisted by 
any one with a little more determination than he's 
got himself. If big Drysdale gets hold of him we 
shall lose him, and we can't afford to do that, for 
he's got loads of money, and he's easy to lead, and 
those two things make him jolly useful ; and besides, 
what with big Drysdale's influence — stopping on 
here when he's got no business to be here — and Mr. 
Hume's influence, the boys all will be turning into 
muffs soon. I hate those Drysdales more and more 
every day, and I'm not going to have a promising 
fellow like Wilverley led away by them. I dare 
say, however, that he'll find little Drysdale's com- 
pany dull enough not to wish for a second dose 
of it." 

There seemed no present prospect, however, of 
this amiable wish being fulfilled, as Copford could 
not help observing, as he watched the two new 
friends, on their way back from church, in fall con- 
versation together. The sermon had been about 
Jacob, and Archie, though even less given to paying 
attention to sermons than he used to be, could not 
help remarking that Mr. Hume, earnest as he always 
was, had preached with peculiar fervour. The 
sermons were always simple enough for every boy 

10 
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in the school to understand every word in them. 
Mr. Hume was a very clever man, and a very deep 
and careful reasoner. He never preached a sermon 
to which he had not given the closest and most 
critical study. But, in delivering it, he never forgot 
that, with the exception of his few fellow-masters, 
his listeners were young boys, school servants, and 
a few poor people, and there was never a word 
beyond the comprehension of any one who chose to 
pay attention. Little Drysdale was one of those — 
unfortunately the number was not yet very large, 
though it had been steadily increasing ever since 
Mr. Hume had been the preacher — who did listen 
to the sermon. He always had listened, even when 
the former chaplain had preached long dry sermons, 
with a great deal of learning in them, and very little 
teaching. Then it had been • an effort. Now it 
was a pleasure. And to-day's sermon had been a 
peculiar pleasure, for there were reasons why little 
Drysdale — and big Drysdale, too — delighted in hear- 
ing a sermon from their friend, Mr. Hume, about 
Jacob and his experiences. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

JACOB. 

sooner had they left the church, and set 
out on their homeward walk — a pleasant 
walk it was through the quiet lanes and 
along the green fields, that led from the village 
church to St. Andrew's School — than little Drysdale 
asked Archie, " whether Mr. Hume had not given 
them a jolly sermon." It was a peculiar word to 
apply, perhaps, to a sermon that had been full, from 
beginning to end, of the most earnest teaching and 
solemn warning, but it was the word that little 
Drysdale applied to it, and what he meant to ex- 
press by it was, that the sermon had been of a 
nature to interest his mind, and touch his heart, 
and had inspired within k him the wish, scarcely 
formed into words, to grow up to be a good 
man himself, a man like Mr. Hume. 

Archie did not answer little Drysdale imme- 
diately, and he repeated his qusetion. 

" Well/' said Archie, " I'm afraid I didn't hear 
very much of it, though I did think that Mr. Hume 
seemed to be preaching with all his heart." 

" And that's just what he was doing," replied 
little Drysdale. " Not but what I think Mr. Hume 
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always does that, only to-day he was preaching 
about Jacob." 

"Oh yes, so he was/' said Archie, suddenly 
remembering that he had heard something about 
the vision that Jacob had at Bethel, and the ladder 
that he saw in it, with the angels ascending and 
descending. "But why should that make him 
preach better? What has he got to do with 
Jacob ? " 

Johnnie Drysdale could not help smiling. Archie 
Wilverley had such a funny way of expressing him- 
self. 

"I don't suppose he's got anything more to 
do with Jacob than anybody else has/' he said, 
"only he told us one day when we were doing 
Scripture with him, that Jacob was his favourite 
character." 

" Then I am sure he isn't mine/' said Archie. 
" I know his story quite well. He wasn't at all a 
brave man. He ran away from his brother, and he 
told lies." 

Little Drysdale reflected for a few moments, 
and then he said, "I don't know whether Mr. 
Hume said exactly that Jacob was his favourite 
character, but I know he said he liked his story 
best of all the Bible stories, and my brother Frank 
told me why." ; 

"And why was it ? " asked Archie. 

" Frank says that it's because it reminds him of 

his own story. Frank is so fond of Mr. Hume ; we 

knew him quite well you know, Wilverley, before 

we came here. Indeed, it was because he was made 
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chaplain and house-master here, that my father 
sent Frank and me to this school. The Homes 
live in our part of the world, and papa thinks 
there's no one like Mr. Hume. And Frank thinks 
so too. And he knows all his story, and told it to 
me one day." 

« Well," said Archie, « and what was it ? Did 
he sleep out in the open air, with a stone for his 
pillow, and run away for fear his brother should kill 
him?" 

" I don't know about the sleeping out in the 
open air," said Drysdale, "but he did go away 
because of his brother.'' 

" Well, that does not sound very plucky," re- 
marked Archie; " tell us about it, however." 

" It was quite right, and very brave and noble," 
said Drysdale energetically, " but I can't tell you 
about it as Frank could, and we should not have 
time, for we are nearly home now. But I'll ask 
Frank to tell you." 

Accordingly Johnnie asked Frank as soon as 
ever they got home, and that same afternoon, "big 
Drysdale " might have been seen sitting in the little 
arbour at the end of the avenue, with little Drysdale 
on one side of him, and Archibald Wilverley on the 
other. 

Mr. Hume, passing down the avenue, after 
having been over the schoolrooms, and into the 
playground, and out upon the balcony, to see that 
every boy was somewhere, and no boy doing any- 
thing that he ought not to be doing, observed the 
three boys in their retreat, and smiled approval. 
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Archibald Wilverley's report had been unsatis- 
factory enough to cause Mr. Hume a good deal of 
annoyance. 

But if Archie was coming under the influence of 
big Drysdale, there was every hope that the next 
report would be very different from this one. 

And with this thought in his mind, Mr. Hume 
passed on through the avenue into the fields 
beyond. 

" Now tell us about him," said little Drysdale 
to his big brother. The difference of age between 
them was only three years, but it might have been 
six, judging from their appearance, so completely 
did Johnnie's delicate frame and small, tiny face, 
warrant the term of " little," whilst Frank's burly 
figure and manly features, quite bore out the title of 
" big." " Tell Wilverley about Mr. Hume, and why 
you said he was like Jacob." 

"I never said he was like Jacob, Johnnie," 
replied Frank. " All I said was, that I knew why 
he was so fond of that particular story, because 
papa had told me something of his history, and I 
was thinking about it all the time we were at Scrip- 
ture-class that day, when the lesson was about Jacob, 
and I thought about it again to-day when he preached 
about him." 

•' So did I," said Johnnie, " especially when he 
said so much about his coming to meet his brother 
again on his way back to his home/' 

"Why did Mr. Hume run away from his 
brother ? " asked Archie. 

" He did not run away," said Frank, smiling at 
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the idea of Mr. Hume, whom he knew to be the 
very soul of courage, running away from any one. 
"He went away from home on account of him. 
Papa told me all about it. He and Mr. Hume are 
great friends. Mr. Hume's father is the clergyman 
of our parish, and before papa married and went 
to India, he used to be very intimate with the 
clergyman's two sons, our Mr. Hume, and his 
brother, who was a year older." 

" The one he ran away from ? " said Archibald 
— " I mean went away from — what sort of a fellow 
was he ? " 

" A handsome, dashing fellow/' said Frank ; " he 
was an officer." 

« And our Mr. Hume ? " 

"He was always quiet/' said Frank; "papa 
says he was almost as quiet when he was a boy as 
he is now, so fond of reading. That was. how they 
came to be called, in fun, Esau and Jacob, because 
the eldest was so active, and always for shooting 
and hunting, and the younger one used to stay at 
home more, and was so fond of the garden and the 
farm." 

" I like the eldest best," said Archie, " I like 
your plucky fellows." 

" But my father will have it that the youngest 
was the bravest of the two. He says that the hardest 
battle any man can fight is the battle of self, and 
that the greatest victory one can ever win is the 
victory over one's own will ; he has told us that 
many times, hasn't he, Johnnie?" 

Johnnie said "yes/' and Archibald remembered 
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having heard something of the same kind. more than 
once from his own mother, but he did not say so. 
He only said, " Well, tell us about the going away 
from home." 

" It's quite a romantic story, and if I tell you, 
you mustn't tell any of the fellows here, for they 
might laugh and make jokes about it, and then 
my father would be very angry. I only meant 
Johnnie to know, because I knew he could be 
trusted." 

Archibald assured big Drysdale that he could 
be trusted too, and something in his face and tone 
made Drysdale feel that he could. 

" Well, both the brothers wanted to marry the 
same girl " 

Drysdale hesitated a moment, then, encouraged 
by the look of interest in Archibald's face, he added, 
" It was our aunt — our father's only sister. If 
Mr. Hume had married her he would have been our 
uncle, and I'm sure I wish he was. But he didn't. 
The other brother did, and he is our uncle. But I 
don't like him half as well — indeed I don't like him 
at all." 

" But. which did she want to marry ?" 
I don't know all the story," replied Prank ; 
papa did not tell us all about it. He said we 
could not understand it now; but that Mr. Hume 
had behaved in the noblest way, and that he had 
given up his home and gone out to India as a 
missionary, to prevent there being any quarrel- 
ling in his house and his father and his mother 
being made miserable. His brother hated him so, 
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and would have done anything lie could to spite 
him." 

"Well, that was like Jacob, certainly, said 
Archie. 

" Oh, but there was more like him even than 
this ! Papa says it's the most extraordinary thing- 
he ever knew, considering that they used to call 
him ' Jacob/ just for fan when he was a little boy. 
The strangest part of the story is that when old Mr. 
Hume was very ill, he wanted so much to see his son, 
that oar Mr. Hame determined to come home. It was 
ever so many years afterwards ; but his brother had 
never written to him, or mentioned him even, be- 
cause he thought he had injured him, though he 
had not really done anything. However he came, 
and he prayed to God to turn his brother's heart to 
receive him kindly, and he did. Now that's quite 
true, and it's very extraordinary." 

"Yes, it is," said Archie, "my sister would 
like to hear that story. You must let me tell her 
when I go home." 

This was the first time thab Archie had men- 
tioned Maggie to any one since he had been at 
school. 

But somehow or other, he felt no false shame — 
no fear of being laughed at — in speaking of her to 
the Drysdales. 

"There's one thing I should not think Mr. 
Hume had ever been like Jacob in," he added. " I 
should not think he ever told lies." 

Archibald was but a small boy, and he had only 
been a short time at school ; but small boys have 
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a remarkable gift for discerning character very 
quickly, and Mr. Home's truthfulness of nature was 
marked in every expression of his countenance, in 
every tone of his voice." 

" That's just it. My father says he never knew 
him go from the truth in his life. I've heard him 
say often that in this respect he was not like Jacob, 
and Fve heard him say too, that Jacob's deceit 
brought all his trouble upon him, and that God 
punished him for it very severely." 

The gong for tea, sounding out loud and long 
from the house, interrupted the conversation. 

As they walked back, Archie said, "Your 
father's a very good man — very religious, I mean." 

"Good!" exclaimed big Drysdale. "I should 
think he just about was." 

Whilst little Drysdale added, with a world of 
emphasis in his tone, "Yes, indeed." 

" My mother's very good too," said Archie. 

And when he took his place at the tea-table, he 
felt somehow different from what he had ever felt 
before at school. Perhaps it was the mere mention 
of his mother's and Maggie's names that had caused 
the difference. 

It seemed strange to the three boys, though in 
reality there was nothing the least strange in it, for 
the subject of his morning sermon had been dwell- 
ing in his mind all day, and naturally enough the 
mouth spoke of what filled the heart; but that 
evening, at prayer-time, Mr. Hume spoke earnestly 
to the boys of the necessity there was for each one 
of them to wrestle with God in prayer, like Jacob, 
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if, like him, they would obtain a blessing, and he 
told them too that every man's life, and every 
boy's life, ought to be like the ladder that Jacob saw 
at Bethel, one end of which was on the earth, but 
the other end of which reached to heaven. God Him- 
self standing above, and His angels ascending and 
descending with words of direction, and reproof, and 
comfort, and instruction. 

He pointed their attention also to the one per- 
fect life that earth had known, the life of the God- 
man Christ Jesus, whose human nature, set up on 
the earth, made Him one with us, enabling Him to 
bear our sins and sympathize with our sorrows, and 
whose Divine nature, reaching up to heaven, made 
Him equal with God, and able to forgive our] sins — 
the true ladder by which alone we enter heaven. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

JOSEPH. 

T was Sunday afternoon, and the Scripture 
class at St. Andrew's School had just bqen 

concluded. Mr. Hume took all the boys 
together in this one class, from big Drysdale down 
to little Arthur Evans, Dr. Evans' own little son, 
who was only five years old, too young to be con- 
sidered quite as one of " the boys" by anybody but 
himself. Arthur had a great idea of his own size 
and importance ; -he had given his mother no peace 
until she had reluctantly cut off every one of his 
fair curls, and nothing disturbed his peace of mind 
so much as to be thought in any way too small or 
too young to be allowed to do as the other boys did. 
It had been by his own request that he had been 
allowed to come to the Scripture-class on Sunday 
afternoons, but he always behaved beautifully when 
there, and managed to learn a great deal, for in 
Mr. Hume's Scripture teaching, as in his preaching, 
there was food for the youngest, as well as for the 
oldest of his listeners ; it was, as it should ever be, 
like the rain from heaven, watering the tender herb 
and the young plant equally, each absorbing as much 
as was needed for its own strengthening. 
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The class over, Mr. Hume left the boys to amuse 
themselves as they liked till tea, some chatting 
together in the schoolrooms, or playrooms ; some 
strolling in the grounds ; some sitting on the balcony 
or in the arbour. It was a free time, and yet, 
though they never felt his presence, had Mr. Hume 
been asked he could have told, when they met again 
at tea, how every boy had been employed since he 
had last seen him. 

And though he had not heard what they were 
talking about, he knew that Stancombe Digby and 
David Copford had been talking together in the 
lower schoolroom for some time after the Scrip- 
ture-class had ended. He had been sorry to see it, 
for he had become so convinced that these two boys 
did each other Jbarm, that he had separated them as 
sleeping companions. Copford, who had become 
increasingly troublesome, had been given a room to 
himself, and Digby and Archie left alone together. 
This had been a great cause of offence, and the boys 
were talking about it now. j 

" A pretty sort of fellow, he is," said Copford, 
" to be preaching to us about partiality, when he's 
so beastly partial himself. Did you hear what he 
said about Joseph being^his father's favourite, and 
the trouble that this brought them both into. Well, 
I shan't mind how soon Hume's partiality for the 
Drysdales brings him and his favourites to grief. 
I believe big Drysdale is at the bottom of his taking 
me out of our room, and that he has managed this 
friendship with his sneaking little brother. They 
know as well as we do that Wilverley has got plenty 
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of money, and is always ready to spend it freely. 
Drysdale pnt np old Hume to make this change, 
I'd bet anything. Well, we'll pay them off some- 
how, both of them, Hume and his Joseph too. It's 
a capital name for him. Joseph sounds like the soft 
he is. We'll call him Joseph." 

"All right," said Digby, laughing, as though 
there were something quite clever in the idea. 
" Joseph went sneaking to his father about what 
his brothers did, and I believe this fellow has been 
sneaking to Hume about us. He knew somehow 
about our last piece of fun up in the room. Yes, 
we'll call him Joseph, and we'll play him some trick 
yet, to pay him off for his sneaking ways." 

Meanwhile, big Drysdale was quietly taking his 
way to the summer-house in the garden, which had 
now become, not only an usual resort on Sunday 
afternoons for him and Johnnie, but also for Archi- 
bald Wilverley. He was quite unconscious of the 
comparison that Digby and Copford had just been 
establishing between himself, and the subject of 
their late Scripture lesson. He was equally un- 
conscious of the real similarity that did exist at that 
moment between Joseph and himself; for just as 
Joseph was hated by his brothers on account of the 
superiority of character which had earned for him 
his fathers preference, so was Drysdale hated by 
Copford and Digby on account of the uprightness 
and high principle which had won for him the 
esteem of all the masters, and indeed of nearly all 
the boys. For it is now as it was in the days of 
the prophet Amos. There will be always some " to 
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abhor him who speaketh uprightly, and to hate him 
who rebuketh in the gate/' And though Drysdale 
had never been guilty of " sneaking" in all his life — 
no high-minded boy ever could be — yet there had 
been evil practices which he had raised his voice 
against, and which by his influence in the school, 
he had caused to be put down, and this alone was 
sufficient to secure for him the dislike of two such 
boys as Stancombe Digby and David Copford. 

But if Prank Drysdale himself saw no likeness 
between his own character, and that of Joseph, 
Digby and Copford were not the only persons who 
did, and who had been led by the Scripture lesson 
to meditate upon it. 

Mr. Hume, standing at the open window of his 
study after the class had dispersed, watching the 
boys as they scattered themselves here and there, in 
twos and threes, and little groups, thought a good 
deal about them — they would have been very much 
surprised indeed if they had known how much he 
was constantly thinking about them — and at length 
his thoughts centred themselves on Frank Drysdale, 
and he came to the conclusion that, if it had been 
possible to do so, he might in all truth have held up 
that boy as an exemplification of much that he had 
just been saying to the class in his delineation of the 
character and circumstances of Joseph. 

A good son at home, reverent and obedient to 
his father, as Mr. Hume, who lived in the same 
place, knew well, his conduct out in the world — for 
school is called with truth a little world — had proved 
the reality of the principles that he had learned at 
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home. For him, as for all, there had been tempta- 
tion on the very entrance into life, but the thought 
of God, of His holiness, of His command, had 
enabled him to meet and overcome it. " How can 
I do this great wickedness and sin against God ?" 
had long been to Frank, as to Joseph, the one un- 
answerable question in the time of temptation. 

No doubt Frank had suffered sometimes, and 
suffered sharply, for the sake of his religion. No 
one, and no boy especially, ever served God truly 
without suffering a good deal of persecution in conse- 
quence, but the end was as sure for Frank as it had 
been for Joseph, and as Mr. Hume remembered it 
had also been for himself. 

For Mr. Hume was one of those who had been 
brought into deep waters, and through sharply 
heated fires. Such characters as his are not often 
formed for God, without this being the case. The 
deep waters are needed for the sanctifying, the 
burning fires for the purifying. 

But God had so faithfully fulfilled to him all His 
blessed promises of support in trial, and deliverance 
from it, that in watching the gradual development 
of real religious principle in any young heart and 
life, he never felt any fear as to the end, though he 
knew there must be a good deal to bear and to do 
in the process. Something of this he said to Frank, 
when, that same evening, after the younger boys 
had gone off to bed, he and Frank were enjoying, 
as they often did, a little talk together in the study. 
For great as was the enjoyment of these talks to 
Frank, I doubt whether it was not still greater to 
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Mr. Hume himself. Believing, on the highest 
authority, that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, I think it was. And perhaps there is no 
moment of keener and more grateful enjoyment 
than when we realize that our labour has not been 
all in vain, and trace back the good we discover in 
some one directly to something we have been 
allowed to say or do. The work of teaching is 
generally a work of faith, and hope, and love, but 
there are moments when it becomes a matter of 
sight, and these moments are so exquisite in their 
enjoyment, that they would more than repay ten 
times the amount of labour. Mr. Hume often tasted 
such moments now, in his conversations with Prank 
Drysdale, and they led him to thank God and take 
courage, and go on his way with strengthened hands 
and a braver heart. 

This evening Frank Drysdale had been telling 
Mr. Hume what a well-taught child little Wilverley 
was. " I thought our Johnnie was about as well up 
in Scripture history, sir, as any boy of his age could 
be, but young Wilverley is yet better up," he said, 
"you really can't puzzle him." 

" He has learned it with his mother," said Mr. 
Hume ; " his uncle has often told me what trouble 
she took with him. I am afraid she must have been 
a good deal disappointed in his report, and feel 
rather discouraged. And yet I ought not to say so, 
after all I have been telling you boys to-day. You 
remember what I said about waiting for the blessing, 
Frank, and going through a great deal of discipline 
before it came." 

11 
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" Yes, sir," said Frank ; and he remembered all 
lie had heard from his father, of the trials of Mr* 
Hume's early life, from the nnkindness of friends, 
the disappointment of hopes, the endurance of pri- 
vations. 

Mr. Hume continued, " First the pit, then the 
prison, much personal privation and humiliation. 
Afterwards — a long time afterwards, Frank — the 
palace and the throne, much pomp and power, and 
what was worth a thousand times more, a full and 
happy restoration to all the dear domestic ties which 
are far more precious to the heart than aoy other 
treasures.' 1 




CHAPTER XIX. 



MOSES. 




ff, mamma," exclaimed Maggie Wilverley, 
as she ran into the morning-room, which 
she had only left about half-an-hour before, 
with a very much brighter countenance than she 
had taken away with her. " Oh, mamma, it is such 
a delightful letter ! you will be so surprised." 

And she gave her mother a letter from Archie, 
which she had taken away to read in her own 
room. 

Mrs. Wilverley read the letter, and tears rose 
to her eyes — not tears of disappointment this time, 
but of grateful happiness. 

t€ Is it not a nice letter, mamma ? " 

€C Yes, Maggie, very." 

i€ And are you not surprised, mamma ? " 

u Not quite so much as you are perhaps, Maggie, 
for I hare had a letter also, giving quite a hopeful 
account of Archie." 

And Mrs. Wilverley made Maggie sit down 
again on her own little footstool while she read to 
her some extracts from the letter she had just re- 
ceived from- St. Andrews, in which Dr. Evans spoke 
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of a great change for the better having apparently 
taken place in Archie during the last fortnight. 

" I believe it is all through this new Mend of 
his," interrupted Maggie. ft You see, mamma, he 
says he is almost always with this 'little Drys- 
dale ' as they call him, on account of his having 
such a big brother. Perhaps he's a good boy, 
mamma, and the big brother too, and if so, that 
would be quite enough to make a change in Archie. 
Because, as you always say, he's so easily led by the 
companions he's with." 

Mrs. Wilverley smiled at the rapidity with which 
Maggie had arrived at her conclusions, which were, 
however, perfectly correct. 

" You are quite right, Maggie," she said, €€ Dr. 
Evans says so." 

And she read Maggie what Dr. Evans told her 
of "big Drysdale," and how he believed that a 
friendship with him and his younger brother might 
be of the very greatest use to Archie. 

st And, Maggie," she added " should not this 
letter — all these letters— make us feel more than 
ever the truth of what we were reading this morn- 

ing ? " 

" About faith, do you mean, mamma ? " 

ts Yes, Maggie, and the impossibility of hinder- 
ing God's purposes of mercy." 

" I don't quite understand," said Maggie ; €€ we 
were reading about the enemies of Israel, and how 
they had determined to destroy the infants." 

"And we said, Maggie, as we have often said 
before, that these enemies were types of our 
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spiritual enemies — our idleness and -arrogance, 
our self-reliance, and self-will, and self-love, which 
destroy all that is right and holy in our 
hearts." 

" You are thinking of Archie, mamma. I know 
yon think those are his great faults. Well, mamma, 
the enemies did not destroy the Israelites." 
And why not, Maggie ? " 
God saved them by the hand of Moses. 
Moses was the greatest of all the Bible heroes, 
mamma, was he not? " 

€€ In many ways, Maggie, he was. You re- 
member the verse you learned about him." 

"Yes, mamma. 'There arose not a prophet 
like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, 
in all the signs and the wonders which the Lord 
sent him to do in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, 
and to all his servants, and to all his land, and in 
all that mighty hand, and in all the great terror 
which Moses showed in the sight of all Israel/ I 
think, mamma," she added, " you have liked reading 
about Moses more than ever since Archie has been 
gone away." 

Mrs. Wilverley smiled again. " Have I ? " she 
said. "Well, Maggie, the story of Moses is cal- 
culated to comfort and to calm the heart of every 
Christian parent. I often think certainly of the 
many anxious thoughts that Amram and Jochebed 
must have had about their child, little dreaming, no 
doubt, of the great work God had in store for him, 
or imagining what an eminent servant of God he 
was one day to become/' 
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" Amram and Jochebed were good," said 
Maggie. 

"Evidently they were, Maggie, since we are 
told by St. Paul that they acted ' by faith/ — such 
strong faith that it led them to defy the king's 
commandment, either out of respect for some 
revelation that had been made to them concerning 
their child, or from simple trust and confidence in 
their God. At all events, we know they acted in 
faith, and sorely must that faith have been tried 
and tested before they saw any results of it. That 
poor mother's heart must have fainted within her, 
and all the hope that was not of God failed her 
many times, Maggie." 

" When she laid her baby in the little ark she 
had made for him/' said Maggie, "and put him 
by the side of the river, not knowing whether the 
crocodile 3 or other creatures might not kill him, or 
the cruel Pharaoh find him." 

" That must have been a great test of faith," 
said Mrs. Wilverley ; " but do you know, Maggie, 
if Jochebed was the pious woman that St. Paul's 
words lead us to believe she must have been, I 
think it must have called for stronger faith on her 
part to be happy and trustful about her child when 
he was in the court of Pharaoh's daughter, than 
when he was in his little ark of bulrushes, lying 
amongst the flags in the river's brink." 

" Oh, mamma, why ? " 

"Because, Maggie, enemies from within are 
more to be dreaded than enemies from without. 
Jochebed must have had many fears for her 
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darling's bodily life when he was lying in his frail 
cradle, undefended, by the river, but she mast often 
have trembled for the safety of his soul, when he 
was being brought up by Pharaoh's daughter, and 
exposed to all the snares and temptations of that 
sinful and idolatrous court. And the hie of the 
soul, Maggie, is a matter of greater anxiety to a 
pious parent than the life of the body/' 

" But it must have been a great advantage to 
Moses, mamma — he must have learned so many 
things." 

"No doubt he did, Maggie. You may read 
what St. Stephen said of him in his address to the 
people just before his martyrdom." 

Maggie found the words in the twenty-second 
verse of the seventh chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. "And Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words 
and in deeds." 

" Which shows, Maggie, what a very great hero 
he was in St. Stephen's eyes. And, doubtless, all 
the training and teaching he received at the 
Egyptian court — at that time the centre of all 
learning and literature — prepared him for his after 
life of heroism and usefulness in leading the people 
of God to Canaan, fighting their battles for them, 
and instructing them in the law of their God. 
But we do not know, Maggie, how helpful his 
parents' prayers may have been in bringing about 
these happy results, and in securing that the 
worldly advantages which God's providence allowed 
him to enjoy, should become means of future 
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usefulness, and, through God's mercy, not be the 
means of leading his own soul astray." 

"Mamma," said Maggie, "you often talk to 
us of the snares and dangers of this world. Is 
it because we are rich ? Are riches such a great 
temptation ? " 

"They were not so to Moses, Maggie, and he 
had great treasures. 11 

"No," said' Maggie, and she repeated the verse 
she had learned that morning. "Esteeming the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt, for he had respect unto the recompence 
of the reward. 11 

Mrs. Wilverley repeated the last words — " For 
he had respect unto the recompence of the reward. 1 ' 
"There lay the secret, Maggie. Moses 'had re- 
spect, 1 that is, he valued something a great deal 
more than he did all the treasures he possessed in 
Egypt. And that something was ? " 

" The recompence of the reward. 11 

" And what do we understand by that, Maggie ? " 

" The reward in heaven, mamma. 11 

"Yes, Maggie, that is what our Lord Himself 
calls it in His sermon on the mount. This was 
what Moses valued. His whole object in life was 
to make sure of reaching this. And we know what 
people do when they are very much in earnest 
about getting any one thing, don't we, Maggie f " 

" They neglect other thiugs for the sake of it, 
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Yes, Maggie, whether the thing is tight or 
wrong, if men are determined to get it, they neglect 
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other things in the pursuit of ifc. Worldly people 
neglect health and money, and all their best earthly 
interests even, in the pursuit of pleasure and sinful 
gratifications. And when the motive is good, the 
object worthy, and men really in earnest, of course, 
they will do as Moses did — ' choose rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season, and esteem the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt/ » 

Maggie remained thinking for some little time, 
and her mother did not disturb her. 

" Mamma/' she said at last, her head still turned 
towards the open window, which commanded such 
a beautiful view of the terrace beneath, adorned 
with its flower-beds, statues, and fountains, whilst 
a little further lay the lovely gardens and pleasure 
grounds, and beyond these, far as the sight could 
reach, the fair woods of Wilverley Manor; " Mamma, 
I hope all Archie's riches won't be a snare to him. 
Grandpapa told me yesterday that he would be the 
richest man in the county, a great deal richer than 
dear papa would have been. Was that correct ? " 
For Maggie knew that poor old Sir James's asser- 
tions were now, more often than not, the mere 
imaginations of a worn-out brain. 

"Yes, Maggie, quite correct. The property 
which your dear papa would have inherited, has 
been placed in the hands of trustees since grandpapa 
became too infirm in mind to attend to it, and 
before Archie becomes of age, it will be far larger 
than it is now. And even now, I often fear lest 
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all these earthly enjoyments should, as yon. say, 
be bad for him. Bat our hope must be for Archie, 
as no doubt Jochebed's hope was for Moses, that all 
that is or d ered of God's providence will be over-ruled 
for good through God's mercy, and — we must never 
forget this, Maggie — through our prayers." 




CHAPTER XX. 

HOSES. 

IRCHIBALD WILVERLE Y and little John- 
nie Drysdale had been having a long talk. 
And perhaps those who do not know as 
much about the matter as we do, would be surprised 
to find what very long talks little boys do have 
sometimes, and on what very grave subjects. Archie 
and Johnnie's conversation had been a very serious 
one, and yet it had been entirely of their own 
free will that they had carried it on for nearly 
an hour, giving up all that much of their playtime 
in order that they might sit together in the arbour 
and chat. 

Johnnie had returned to the house now, sum* 
moned by the bell which called him to the draw- 
ing-class ; but Archie, who did not learn drawing, 
lingered behind alone in the arbour, as busy now 
thinking as he had before been talking. For little 
boys think also, and sometimes very seriously ; and 
at this moment Archie was so deep in reflection that 
he did not hear a step behind him, and started when 
a hand was laid on his shoulder, and big Drysdale's 
voice sounded close in his ear asking him what he 
was doing all by himself? 
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Archibald said, " Nothing, only he and Johnnie 
had been talking/' 

" Yon and Johnnie have struck np quite a friend- 
ship," said Frank. u I hope you'll be a good friend 
to him, Wilverley . You're a good bit older than he 
is, you know." 

This was quite a new idea to Archie, who had 
just been thinking that Johnnie would be a good 
friend for him ; just the friend that his mother would 
like him to have — a very different sort of friend from 
Copford or Digby. 

He looked at big Drysdale with his large honest 
eyes, and the peculiarly ingenuous expression of 
countenance which was so attractive, and said, 
€t A good bit older than Johnnie, am I f Well. 
I suppose I am ; but he's a good bit wiser than I 
am — he's better in everything, in Latin, and Greek, 
and English, and in other things too." 

" What sort of other things ? " asked Prank, with 
a smile. 

u Why, all sorts of other things," said Archie ; 
'•'he never gets a bad mark for conduct, or any- 
thing; he's ever so much more of a favourite with 
the masters than I am." 

"He ought not to be," said Frank, speaking 
rather more gravely, and remembering the wish his 
dear Mr. Hume had expressed to him about Archie. 
" He ought not to be, Wilverley." 

" Why not ? " said Archie. 

" Because you have had so many advantages that 
he hasn't had, poor little fellow." 

" What advantages ? " asked Archie. 
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€t Well, a good mother," replied Frank, u and I 
often think that's about the best thing a fellow can 
have, and the thing that helps more than anything 
else to keep him straight. We can't remember our 
mother. Even I can't, and she died the day Johnnie 
was born. But Mr. Hume says you've got a mother 
like few other fellows, she's so good in herself, and 
so good to you." 

Now we read of Moses, that when he had a 
message to take from God, and did not know how 
to deliver it, God told him he need not be afraid ; 
for that He would be with his mouth, and teach him 
Himself what he should say. 

Frank Drysdale had not directly asked God to 
teach him what to say to Archibald Wilverley, for 
lie had not known that he should have this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him. But ever since Mr. 
Hume had spoken to him on the subject on Sunday, 
he had felt that he had a message entrusted to him 
for Archibald; and that morning, when he had 
offered as usual his daily prayer to God, asking 
Him, in the words of his favourite collect, to order 
all his thoughts, words, and deeds by His govern- 
ance, God knew, though he did not, what the 
answer to that prayer would include. 

So that when he spoke to Archie in this way of 
his mother, it was God Himself who led him to do 
so. The words went straight to Archie's heart as 
no other words would have done, and he burst into 

tears. 

Drysdale was very much astonished, and a good 
deal distressed. 
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" Don't cry," he said, " there's a good fellow. I 
did not mean to vex you, or to make out that you 
weren't as good as Johnnie/' 

Archibald made an attempt at drying his tears, 
mattering something about "not knowing what 
could make him such a muff as to cry." 

" Oh, there's nothing muffish in crying 1" said 
Drysdale ; " at least that depends on what one cries 
for. A fellow's a muff if he cries for a blow, or a 
fall, or because he gets bullied, or put out of tem- 
per. But he's not a muff if he cries for grief, 
or for sorrow for anything he's done wrong. And 
I'm sure he's not a muff to cry from love to his 
mother. I tell you what, Wilverley," he added, 
anxious to pour as much oil as he conscientiously 
could upon the troubled waters ; " I've cried many 
times about my mother, though I don't remember 
her. And if she was alive, I'd like to feel that 
it would make me cry any day to know I had 
vexed her." 

Again Diysdale's words touched the tender 
point, and this time Archie sobbed out, " But that's 
just what I have done, — there — Johnnie knows, and 
you may know too." 

And he pulled out of his pocket his mother's last 
letter, and gave it to Drysdale to read. 

" But this letter is full of happiness," said Drys- 
dale, as he put his hand soothingly on Archie's 
arm ; " why, you see what your mother says, Wil- 
verley, that she had been fretting and fretting about 
you until Dr. Evans' letter came ; but that now she's 
quite happy. J 
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<l Yes, but she had been fretting and fretting/' 
said Archie ; " and I know she was, she told me so, 
and Maggie said so too, and that she looked quite 
ill, and I did not cqre, but went on not learning my 
lessons, and getting into scrapes/' 

" But now you do care/* said Drysdale. 

" Yes, very much," replied Archie ; " only now 
it seems as if I could not help it." 

"Oh, that's quite a mistake," said Drysdale, 
" one can always help it. I tell you what you must 
do. You must begin all over again." 

Archie said he wished he could, he wanted to 
do so very much, but before big Drysdale could 
give him any more advice, the conversation was 
interrupted by a boy with a message from Mr. 
Hume for Drysdale to come and speak to him. 

There had been enough said, however, to make 
a lasting impression on Archie. And all that day 
he was thinking of what big Drysdale had said 
about beginning all over again. He was sure that 
Drysdale was quite right, and that he must have 
begun wrong, or he would not have got into 
trouble. 

The first right step was taken that same night. 
He made up his mind that he would say his prayers 
out of bed, in spite of Digby and the laughter that 
would be sure to come upon him in consequence. 

He was more afraid of Digby than he would 

have been of Copford; for though Copford was 

rough, Digby was sarcastic, and Archibald cared far 

more for a sneer than he did for a blow. 

• I%ky> however, this time adopted the same 
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way of showing his displeasure that Copford might 
have done. 

At first, when Archie knelt down, Digby did 
not perceive what he was about, but as soon as he 
discovered that he was saying his prayers, he 
quietly withdrew the bolster from underneath his 
own head, and sitting up in bed, flung it so 
dexterously at Archie, that it fell on his head, and 
half smothered him. Archie shook it off, and was 
on his feet in a moment. " Do that again," he said, 

" and I'll ." But before he could conclude his 

speech, Mr. Hume was standing beside them. 

This time, the quiet sound of the step along the 
passage had not been heard. 

" Digby/' he said, " why did you throw that 
bolster ? » 

"For fun, sir," said Digby, knowing how 
different the punishment would be if Mr. Hume 
accepted this reason, from what it assuredly would 
be, if he discovered the truth. 

"Is that the whole truth, Digby ? " asked Mr. 
Hume, whilst Digby was inwardly maiedicting him 
for always guessing at the truth ; then turning to 
Archie, he asked, " And pray, what were you doing, 
Wilverley ? " 

Digby frowned upon him from behind Mr. 
Hume's back, as much as to advise him not to tell 
the truth unless he was prepared to be very much 
the worse for doing so. 

Mr. Hume repeated the question, " What were 
you doing when Digby threw that bolster ? " 

Archie hesitated, though not from fear, and Mr. 
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Hume asked the question for the third time, now, 
however, again addressing Digby. " You say you 
threw the bolster for fun; what was Wilverley doing 
at the time ? " 

" He was just going to get into bed, sir." 

" Is that true, Wilverley ? " 

Archibald had never told a lie in his life, and he 
could not tell one now. 

ft I was going to say my prayers first, sir," he 
stammered out. 

" And is this the treatment you are accustomed 
to receive when you attempt to say your prayers f " 

" Please, sir," said Archie, " I never had said 
them out of bed before, not since I came to school." 

Mr. Hume understood all about it now. He 
ordered Digby to pick up the bolster and go back 
to bed. Then turning down the gas, he forbade 
another word being spoken and left the room. 
Archibald hesitated for an instant, and then knelt 
down in the dark. As he did so, he heard Digby 
muttering something about "waiting till Copford 
should hear of this to-morrow." 

It was not a very long prayer that Archibald 
said upon his knees that night, for though he had 
no expectation whatever of receiving any more 
bolstering, his mind was at that moment in too 
great a state of confusion to allow of his remember- 
ing the right words. 

But after he was in bed, sleep forsook him, and 
in its place came thought, many thoughts, that were, 
in God's hearing — prayers, recollections, sorrowful 
recollections of the past, of the good mother whom 

12 
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he had cared so little to grieve, of all she had dono 
for him, and taught him, and the little comfort he 
had ever been to her. As he thought of this, ho 
longed to get up and pray again. There was no 
fear of Digby now, for the sounds that came from 
his bed testified to the depth of his sleep. So 
Archie rose from his bed and knelt down. But 
now that he really wanted to pray, he felt afraid 
to. He thought that he had been such a naughty 
boy that God would not listen to him. So that his 
prayer ended in a fit of sobbing, and stealing back 
to bed, he cried himself to sleep, little thinking 
that at that moment, he, a poor ignorant boy, was 
experiencing for himself the same thing that so 
many of God's servants had experienced before him, 
that the first sight of God does not encourage but 
alarm. Moses, when he felt God's holiness, and 
his own sinfulness, hid his face, and was afraid to 
look upon God. Manoah felt that he should die 
because he had caught a glimpse of the great God. 
Isaiah declared himself undone, and a man of un- 
clean lips, because his eyes had seen the King, the 
Lord of Hosts. 

And the same feeling was iu this little school- 
boy's heart, as he crept back to bed, unable as lie 
thought to pray at all; yet offering to God the 
most real prayer that he had ever offered, in the 
tears which wet his pillow, and which came from 
the feeling that he was a sinful boy, and that he 
hoped God would be merciful to him. 





OHAPTBE XXI. 

HOSES. 

IIGKBY did not forget the promise he had 
muttered between his teeth on the pre- 
vious night, that Copford should know 
what had happened. Archie knew that he had 
not, when he saw him and Copford exchanging a 
few words together behind the door as they went 
in to prayers ; and many times during the day he 
wondered within himself what mischief they were 
up to ; for that they were up to some mischief he 
felt convinced by their way of looking at each other, 
and at him. 

It had been quite an eventful day to Archie. 
He had been sent for to Dr. Evans* study, and Dr. 
Evans had questioned him, and talked to him, in 
the curious way which always made the boys feel 
that he knew all about everything, even everything 
about the little boys with whom he appeared to have 
scarcely anything to do. Copford and Digby had 
been into Dr. Evans* study too, and big and little 
Drysdale. There had been quite an excitement 
amongst the boys about these visits, and Archie 
wished very much that he could know what the 
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Doctor bad said to Gopford and Digby. The only 
present result of last night's event, so far as he 
could 'see, was that he and Digby were both going 
to have rooms to themselves. 

He had found this out from the matron, Mrs. 
Fanshawe, when he went up into his room that 
afternoon. She was busily engaged in turning oat 
the drawers, and on his inquiring why, she informed 
him that he was not going to sleep there any more, 
or Master Digby either. They were going to have 
separate rooms at once. 

Archie was glad enough to hear it, and the first 
spare moment that he had, he sought out Johnnie 
Drysdale to communicate the good news to him. 
The two little fellows were still talking together 
when Copford passed. He looked disappointed, as 
if he had come for something which he had not 
found, but began walking up and down the narrow 
path in which the two boys had been strolling 
together, continually passing and repassing them. 
Archie could not think what brought him there* 
He had never seen him in the place before, and he 
came there every day himself, he and Johnnie Drys- 
dale, sometimes to learn their lessons, sometimes to 
talk. The walk had been called "big Drysdale's 
walk," because it used to be such a favourite resort 
of his, and of late he had almost given it up to 
Johnnie and little Wilverley. At present, however, 
Copford appeared to have made up his mind to take 
possession of it, to Archie and Johnnie's great dis- 
gust. They longed for him to go away, but he 
evidently intended to remain as long as he chose, 
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walking up and down, with his arms crossed, a 
more disagreeable scowl than usual on his heavy 
brow, and his eyes cast down, as if in contemplation 
of his big feet. 

At length Johnnie suggested that they should 
retreat into the arbour, and they were preparing to 
do so, when Copford passed by them quickly, and in- 
tercepted their entrance by putting his foot across 
the walk. 

Let me pass," said Archie. 
Not this way," said Copford, measuring 
Archie's inferior size with a complacent eye, and 
looking contemptuously at little Drysdale. He had 
been trying all day to find Archie alone, but had 
failed, but a poor little lame fellow like Johnnie 
would not much matter. 

" Stand out of the way, will you?" exclaimed 
Archie, "and let me pass." 

"Not this way, I tell you/' replied Copford, 
with a contemptuous smile. 

Hhe blood pf all the Wilverleys rushed to 
Archie's face. ., 

" You'd better get out of the way," he said. 

And as Copford made no attempt to move, he 
sprang forwaf 5, and seized him by the collar, in 
a Juritfus and, of course, utterly vain attempt to 
fling him to the ground, a boy half as big again as 
himself, 

One blow from his great hand laid Archie flat 
upon the ground. And little Drysdale, with a cry 
of terror, for he feared lest he should be killed, 
rushed up to him. But Archie was. on his feet 
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again in an instant, and, feeling madder than ever, 
had renewed his attack, ready, though he had no 
time to form any actual resolution on the matter, to 
die rather than give in. 

Johnnie cried imploringly to him to desist, hut 
Archie did not even hear him. At that moment he 
would have been equally deaf to a command from 
Dr. Evans, or an entreaty from his mother. 

Now, it was Archie's first fight, but no one who 
had watched the manner in which he set about it, 
would have supposed this to be the case. At first 
he struggled furiously, but he soon saw that this 
was useless with a great fellow like Copford. So 
he went to work with equal will, but more wisdom, 
parrying cleverly Copford's blows, which were not 
very carefully given, it must be confessed, for Cop- 
ford despised his opponent too much to care how he 
fought, until at length, to his untold delight, he 
managed by a dexterous thrust to bring Copford 
to the ground, and had actually got his knee 
upon his chest, when big Drysdale appeared in 
sight, and was hailed with a welcome by his little 
brother, who, horribly afraid at staying to wit- 
ness such a sight — for it was Johnnie's first expe- 
rience of that miserable thing, a fight between 
two fellow-creatures — was yet more afraid of going 
away, lest he should find Archie killed on his 
return. 

Drysdale soon parted the boys, and sent Copford 
off to Mrs. Fanshawe to get his face mended and 
his clothes cleaned, with the comfortable informa- 
tion that Dr. Evans must know of this, for fighting 
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iii the school was expressly forbidden, and every 
boy was bound to prevent anything of the kind, and, 
if he could not prevent it, to report. 

Then, after examining himself into Archie's 
condition with rather more gentleness, and ascer- 
taining, much to his satisfaction, and yet more to 
Johnnie's, that his injuries in the battle were con- 
fined to a few scratches, a big black and blue on 
his leg, and a great lump on his forehead, the one 
impressed by a kick from Copford's boot, and the 
other by a blow from his fist, he gave Archie a good 
lecture. 

That evening at prayers Copford was missing. 
The boys fancied his injuries might be the cause of 
this, or perhaps Dr. Evans had banished him to 
solitary confinement. 

Next morning, however, at calling-over, there 
was no reply of "adsum" when his name was 
called. And after prayers the mystery was ex- 
plained by a short speech to all the boys from Dr. 
Evans. It was wonderful how much Dr. Evans 
managed to say in a few words when once he spoke 
to the boys. He did not keep them ten minutes 
that morning, and scarcely spoke as many sen- 
tences, but he succeeded in making them all under- 
stand very clearly, what opinions he held on the 
subject of fighting, and what would be the line of 
conduct he should adopt if he found that any more 
such practices were being carried on in the school. 

" It's very hard," said Archie to little Johnnie 
Drysdale that evening, as they went together into 
the arbour, this time no one impeding their en- 
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trance, " it's very hard, there seems a fate against 
me ; I really did mean to begin all over again, and 
go on straight, and now it just seems worse than 
ever. Mr. Hume has been giving me such a talking 
to, I know he thinks that it's only very bad boys> 
who ever fight, and yet I had never touched a fellow 
before in all ray life, and wouldn't have touched him 
if he had not provoked me. It does seem hard just 
when one is meaning to turn over a new leaf. And 
I'd a great deal rather go on straight now, than be 
like Copford. I want to be like your brother Frank. 
I'd rather be like hira than any boy I ever saw." 

" So would I/' said Johnnie ; " I told Mr. Hume 
so once, and I remember what he said." 

" What did he say ? " asked Archie. 

"He said that he wished every boy in the school 
was like Frank, and that there was no reason why 
they should not be. I remember his very words. 
It was on a Sunday, and we'd been learning our 
hymns for him, and I did not know mine, and had 
to go back to the study to say it over again. It 
was that hymn you know, Wilverley, that begins— 

" * O happy band of pilgrim*, 
If onward ye will tread, 
With Jesus as your Fellow, 
To Jesus as your Head.' 

and Mr. Hume explained it to me. You know how 
he explains our hymns to us when we say them to 
him on Sunday afternoons." 

" Yes, I know," said Archie, " but what did he 
pay about Frank ? " 

u He said he was an example to me. .and to all 
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of us, of one who was really going on a pilgrimage 
to heaven, just as the Israelites went on their pil- 
grimage to Canaan, looking to Jesns as they looked 
to Moses, to be led by Him. Mr. Home said it was 
not at all an easy pilgrimage." 

" No," said Archie, who had been thinking what 
a very hard one it was; "and one gets down- 
hearted at once." 

"The Israelites 'did that too," said Johnnie, 
"they got frightened too when Pharaoh was trying 
to overtake them, but they had to go on. Air. 
Hume says that sin and the devil are like Pharaoh 
to us, but that if we only persevere, we shall be sure 
to succeed as they did. Jesus will do everything 
for us, as Moses did for them. You know Moses 
was a type of Jesus." 

"Yes, of course, I know," replied Archie, who 
had learnt many times the various points of resem- 
blance between Moses, the type, and the great anti- 
type, the Lord Jesus Christ, and could say them all 
by heart. Moses delivered the Israelites from 
Pharaoh, and Jesus delivers us from sin. Moses 
led them to Canaan, and Jesus leads us to heaven. 
Moses taught them the law of God, and wrote it 
upon tables of stone ; and Jesus teaches us the 
commandment of God, and writes it in our hearts. 
Moses gave the people water from the rock, and 
Jesus gives us living water to drink." 

"Oh, Wilverley, indeed you do know," said 
Johnnie admiringly. 

Yes, Archie did indeed know. Bible truths 
were no new things to him. He had learned them 
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with his earliest breath. Bat it is one thing to 
know such things by heart, and quite another thing 
to feed on them in onr souls, as even young children 
can do, when their understandings have been opened 
by God's Holy Spirit, truly to perceive and value 
the things that make wise unto salvation; for we 
may be wise unto admiration, and even unto edifi* 
cation, and yet, alas ! not unto salvation. 

But Johnnie's teaching had been more effectual 
than Archie's, even though it had been far less 
thorough. 

Archie felt that it was far more real, when 
Johnnie replied, with earnestness in every tone of 
his voice, and his large eyes full of tho deepest 
feeling, — "And if we are Jesus* pilgrims, He is 
sure to lead us safe to our Canaan, even though we 
may have a great deal of trouble on the road." 

Poor little Johnnie ; he was only nine years old, 
but he had known much sorrow already in his short 
life. 

Archibald had never had any. Perhaps this had 
as much to do with the difference in their characters 
as anything else. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PHARAOH. 




RS. WILVERLEY and Maggie had ended 
their Scripture lesson, and were just be- 
ginning as usual to have some conversa- 
tion about it, when they were interrupted by the 
sudden entrance of Nurse Crossley. 

Had the expression of her countenance been 
merely one of anxiety, it might not have excited 
much concern, or perhaps very much sympathy 
either, at all events on Maggie's part. For it re- 
quired a very small matter indeed to make Nurse 
Crossley look anxious. A " terrible hole " in one 
of Maggie's best frocks, a bit of carelessness or 
impertinence in one of the maids, something wrong 
with the baking, or the bleaching, or the ironing, 
especially if she were taking a personal part in the 
superintendence of the matter, would be quite suf- 
ficient to bring clouds of anxiety to her brow and 
take every tone of cheerfulness out of her voice. 
Indeed, Maggie had once found her looking so help- 
lessly and hopelessly miserable, that the idea seized 
her for the moment that her mother must be very 
ill, and she had been quite angry when she dis- 
covered that it was only because she had put her 
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cakes into the oven before they had had quite as 
much time to rise as they ought to have had, and 
they had come out heavy. 

But this morning Nurse Crossley's countenance 
was not one of [anxiety, but of absolute alarm ; and 
Maggie was the first to exclaim, u Oh, nurse, what 
is the matter ? " 

" Matter enough, Miss Maggie, Jem Stanhope's 
met with an awful accident, and they say isn't likely 
to live many hours. They've sent for you, ma'am/' 
she added ; " but it'& my opinion you ought not to 
go. They say he's terribly disfigured. You'd better 
lei me go instead." 

"How was it?" asked Mrs. Wilverley, whilst 
she sent Maggie to fetch her bonnet and shawl. 

"He was knocked down by a baker's cart, 
which passed right over his head. The driver 
called to him to get out of the way, but he would 
not. The man says he thought he'd move fast 
enough when the cart came nearer ; but just as he 
came up to him, he gave a roll to the wrong side and 
fell right under the horse's feet. He could not pull 
up in time, and the cart went over him. They say 
it's awful to see him. You'd better not go, ma'am. 
For if he's not conscious there can't be any use 
in it, and it may be a dreadful sight for any one to 
see." 

But by this time the bonnet and shawl were 

on, and Mrs. Wilverley was ready to leave the 

house. « 

For a moment or two Maggie longed to detain 

her from going, anfi felt disposed to add her en- 
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treaties to nurse's. Then, remembering that the 
poor man might perhaps still be able to hear some 
word of comfort or instruction, and that even if he 
were not, her mother might be of some use to the un- 
happy wife, she felt no longer any wish to detain 
her, except just to give her one loving kiss and say, 
" Good-bye, mamma, I shall long to see you back 
again." 

It was some time, however, before this desire 
was gratified. 

All day Maggie waited, and still her mother did 
not come. It was difficult to fix her mind on her 
lessons ; but Miss Graham, knowing what had hap- 
pened, was not surprised that for once even Maggie 
was not very attentive, and Nurse Crossley went 
twice herself to Stanhope's cottage for tidings. 

But she did not see him either time. She 
brought back word that he was still alive and 
conscious, but suffering agonies; the doctor said 
there was no hope, and that he could not last long. 

At length, after the evening had closed in, and 
nurse had insisted on Maggie's allowing her to 
draw the curtains, and light the candles, since dark 
night had settled on the terrace, and pleasure- 
ground, and park, and there was no longer any 
use in looking out of the windows, Mrs. Wilverley 
came in. 

One look at her face, so pale and sad as it was, 
told Maggie what a time of suffering those hours 
must have been. 

" Oh, mamma, is he dead ?" she said, knowing 
what the answer would be. 
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" Yes, Maggie, two hours ago." 
"And oh, mamma, was lie sorry?" 
For Maggie knew well what sort of a life Jem 
Stanhope had lived on earth, and her heart sank 
within her, and her flesh trembled, at the thought of 
the fate that awaited him beyond the grave. 

Mrs. Wilverley positively could not answer this 
last question. It was not often that her courage 
failed her, for long intimacy with sorrow had trained 
her well in self-control. But the terrible scene she 
had witnessed was too fresh in her memory for her 
to be able to speak of it now. And then she was 
exhausted in body also, worn out with long hours of 
watching beside that bed of awful suffering, wit- 
nessing by far the most fearful of all the sad scenes 
of earth — the separation of a sinful and impenitent 
soul from a tortured and uncomforted body. Nurse 
saw that her mistress was too weary and too weak 
at this moment to be questioned even by Maggie. 

" You must let your mamma get some refresh- 
ment and some rest, Miss Maggie/' she said, " and 
she will talk to you afterwards. You had better let 
me put you to bed." 

" Maggie shall sleep in my dressing-room to- 
night," said Mrs. Wilverley, "in Archie's little 
bed; for I have something I want you to do for me, 
nurse. I cannot bear the idea of that poor creature 
being alone to-night, at least with only her sister 
there, who is worse than nobody. I know she will 
not attempt to go to bed, she is too much excited; 
but if you were there, you could at all events keep 
the sister quiet. You will not mind going ?' 



>» 
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" Mind going, ma'am ! I should think not/' 
replied nurse. " I'll just be off at once, and take 
something with me — some of the jelly I made to- 
day, feeling sure you'd need some when you came 
back, and a little of the good tea. There's nothing 
like a cup of good tea, either in sickness or in 
trouble, so far as setting one up in body goes. I'll 
just go now, ma'am. And you'll look after your 
mamma, miss, and see she takes her supper and goes 
to bed. The supper will be up in a moment. I bid 
Brookes bring up the tray directly his mistress came 
in, and Abbott was seeing to it himself/' 

Nurse knew well she might trust Maggie to take 
good care of her mother, and so indeed she could. 

No wonder that Mrs. Wilverley would never 
have a lady's-maid to attend upon her, with such a 
helpful little daughter as Maggie always at hand to 
minister to her. 

Maggie made her mother lie on the sofa, whilst 
she took off her boots, and brought her velvet slip- 
pers, and put them on for her, kissing the dear feet 
as she did so, and thinking how willing they always 
were to weary themselves for others. 

The supper-tray came, and Maggie placed the 
little table beside her mother's sofa, and arranged 
the cushions for her, and coaxed her to take some 
refreshment, and could only be persuaded to go to 
bed by her mother's promising to come too very 
soon. She strictly obeyed nurse's injunctions, and 
said nothing to her of all she was longing to know, 
until her mother came, as usual, to tuck her in to 
her bed, and wish her goodnight. 
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Mrs. Wilverley bent over Maggie to kiss her, 
and Maggie saw that to-night her eyes bore the 
marks of the tears which were so rare. She threw 
her arms around her neck and said, " I know yon 
have had a dreadful day, mamma/' — adding, " and 
oh ! we had been reading about Pharaoh. I thought 
of it all day." 

" So did I, Maggie," said Mrs. Wilverley, sit- 
ting beside Maggie's bed, and keeping her little 
daughter's hand in hers. " It is a different thing to 
read of such things, and to believe in them, and to 
know that the end of the hardened and impenitent 
sinner is an awful one, and to witness this for one's 
self." 

"> Then he was not sorry, mamma ?" 
" Sorry, Maggie ! Ah ! he was, indeed, sorry. 
That is no word for the agony of mind he suffered. 
His remorse was so great that it almost made him 
at times forget the pain of his body, which was 
dreadful. I have seen people dying, Maggie, who 
were so much occupied with their bodily sufferings 
that they appeared to forget their souls. But it was 
not so with poor Stanhope. All his sins seemed 
to rise up against him, and he was in agonies of 
terror." 

" Oh ! mamma, what did you do ?" 
" There was nothing for me to do, Maggie. Mr. 
Grantham came several times, and read and prayed, 
and when he was not there, I read to him, and 
prayed for him, and his ' poor wife spoke most 
beautifully to him, assuring him how readily she 
forgave him all he had ever done against her— for 
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lie spoke constantly of his cruelty to her, and his 
neglect of his child — and telling him that God was 
still more ready to forgive him, if he would only 
look to the blood of Jesus for forgiveness." 
"And he would not, mamma ?" 
" He said it was too late — that he had defied 
God — those were were his words, Maggie. He re- 
peated them over and over again. He said God had 
sent him many messages, — a godly mother, Sunday- 
school teaching, as good a wife as ever a man had." 
" I am glad he said that, mamma," said Maggie. 
"So was I, Maggie, for it will be a comfort to 
poor Mrs. Stanhope, by-and-by, to remember it — a 
sort of testimony to her from the God she has sought 
so truly to serve, that it had been through no fault 
of her's that the message had been rejected. He 
said it many times, always repeating that now it 
would be no good to cry to God, for he knew His 
eare were closed against him." 

" But it is never too late, mamma," said Maggie. 
" One- may always turn to God." 

If one can y Maggie," said Mrs. Wilverley. 
The subject is a very awful one, as I have, 
indeed, seen to-day. We know that God invites 
the greatest sinners — that there is no limit to His 
pardoning mercy. Still the Bible tells us that there 
is a day of grace for all, and that if we wilfully re- 
ject the offered salvation, the time may come when 
we shall cry, and God will not hear. God tells us 
himself that his Spirit shall not always strive with 
man, and that, though He is patient towards sin- 
ners, and endureth them with much long-suffering, 
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yet that He will make known His righteousness, 
from time to time, by the infliction of His judg- 
ments, and the withdrawal of His Spirit. Stanhope 
acknowledged God's justice over and over again, 
in the midst of his anguish. He said he had de- 
fied God, and persecuted God's servant, his meek, 
patient wife, and rejected God's messages, and 
hardened his heart against them/' 

"Oh, mamma, it is like Pharaoh, and it is 
dreadful." 

" Most dreadful, Maggie, — let us pray that you 
may never know hoio dreadful, by witnessing such a 
scene as I have witnessed to-day, and that I may 
never again see such another." 

Maggie's last thoughts that night were, indeed, 
prayers — prayers for herself, for all she knew and 
loved, and especially for Archie. She lay hug 
awake, but when she went off to sleep, her mother 
was still kneeling in the next room. Wearied as 
she was, Mrs. Wilverley felt that night as if she 
could not go to rest, whilst there were so many im- 
penitent sinners around her, for whom she still 
might pray. 




CHAPTER XXIH. 

JOB. 




ELL, I do declare that poor child has the 
patience of Job." 

Such was the opinion expressed by 
Emma, the maid, to Mrs. Fanshawe, the matron, 
concerning little Johnnie Drysdale, whose bed she 
had just been assisting to make. 

Like many another opinion thoughtlessly ex- 
pressed, it contained a great deal of truth, though 
the girl did not think of this as she said it, but 
merely used the expression which first came to 
hand, to show her appreciation of the boy's singular 
patience and gentleness under the most painful cir- 
cumstances. 

Painful circumstances they truly were indeed. 
Johnnie had been very ill, and though his life was in 
no present danger, there was no hope of his reco- 
very for a long time, if indeed he ever recovered 
again. The illness was of long standing, a return 
of the abscesses which had injured the bone of the 
thigh years ago, and brought on the lameness from 
which the medical men said he would suffer all 
his life. There had been no return of the malady 
for so long, that hope had been entertained that it 
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had been overcome, and that he might jet live to 
be a man, bat now these hopes were all dashed to 
the ground. 

About three months before, Johnnie had a fall, 
of which he never told any one, though it hurt him- 
very much at the time, and he had never ceased to 
suffer from the effects of it. His reason for not 
mentioning it to any one — not even to his brother 
Frank, to whom he told everything, or to his now 
intimate friend Archie — was because the fall was of 
Digby's doing. He had been running along as 
quickly as he now could run by the aid of his 
crutch, when just as he Iwas passing, Digby put 
out his foot and tripped him up. In the first pain 
caused by the fall, he gave a cry which showed how 
much he was hurt, and the pain for some time was 
so great that he could not restrain his tears. 
Digby, much alarmed at what he had done, afraid 
of Dr. Evans, of Mrs. Evans, and even more of big 
Drysdale, was loud in his protestations of regret, 
and his assurances that he had not meant to do it, 
and Johnnie, seeing his sorrow and alarm, readily 
gave the promise that he implored him to give, 
that he would not tell any one what had happened. 
This promise he had faithfully kept, until he was 
redeemed from it by circumstances. 

He had been ailing for some weeks, and no one 
knew what had caused the return of weary aching 
in the limb which had been so strong now for 
so many years. At length the pain grew severe 
and sharp instead of only dull and dead, and then 
the doctors feared that there was new mischief at 
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work within, and these fears were only too soon 
confirmed. It was the more trying from Major 
Drysdale's being still in India, though Johnnie did 
not think so, but said how glad he was that this 
time he had been taken ill at school; it was so 
much jollier to be ill at school, with so many kind 
friends, Mr. Hume especially, and Mrs. Evans, and 
Archie Wilverley. 

And it was wonderful how little even this long 
and serious illness disturbed the quiet economy of 
that well-ordered household. The boys could only 
come to see him in play-time, but then one or two 
were allowed to take it in turns to sit with him, 
and Frank and Archie might come at any time out 
of school-hours. At least this had been the per- 
mission at first, but when it was found that in this 
case they would be always in Johnnie's room when 
they were not in school, a promise had been ob- 
tained from each of them, that a certain time 
should be given to needful exercise. Johnnie was 
never lonely, and ho was very happy, notwithstand- 
ing the suffering he endured, which he bore so re- 
signedly, so bravely, so unmurmuringly, as fully to 
warrant Emma's remark, that " the child had the 
patience of Job." 

It was a favourite expression of Emma's, and 
she had made use of the same words many times 
before — almost, indeed, upon every occasion when 
she had been called by Mrs. Fanshawe to assist in 
doing anything for Johnnie; but Mrs. Fanshawe 
had never taken any notice of the remark, beyond 
agreeing in its truth, until to-day, when she said — • 
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" Yes, that's just it, Emma, the patience of Job 
— 'the patience Job had. And yon know what sort 
of patience that was ? " 

" Well, I suppose it was very great patience/' 
said Emma, " though I can't say I know very much 
about it, or about Job either, except that one has 
always heard of him as the most patient of men ; 
though where he lived, or when he lived, I'm sure 
I don't know. But all I can say is, that I don't 
believe it's possible for him, or any one else, to have 
been one bit more patient than that child." And 
as she gave a final fold to the counterpane of the 
bed she was finishing, she looked across the room 
to the couch where little Johnnie lay, apparently 
asleep, but really only resting after the fatigue of 
having been got up, and washed and dressed. 

Mrs. Fanshawe bade Emma not speak so loud, 
lest she should wake him, and the two women went 
silently on with the rest of their arrangements, 
folding things, and dusting, and setting the sick- 
room in order, which they had just concluded, when 
a little figure appeared at the open door. 

Mrs. Fanshawe held up her finger in silence ; 
but as she did so, Johnnie opened his eyes, and 
turned his head towards the door. 

" I'm not asleep," he said. 

Quietly as Archie had come up the stairs and 
crossed the passage, so that even Mrs. Fanshawe, 
pronounced by the boys to be almost as quick of 
hearing as Mr. Hume himself, had not perceived 
his approaching step, Johnnie had heard it. 

Or perhaps he had only heard the school-clock 
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strike the half-hour, which set the boys free from 
class for the morning 1 recreation, and that had been 
sufficient to tell him that in another minute or two, 
Archibald Wilverley would] be at the door, asking 
if he might come in. 

This. Mrs. Panshawe bid him do, telling Emma 
she might go now, and adding that she would go 
too, since Master Wilverley was there, she could be 
sure of Master Johnnie's being well attended to for 
the next half-hour. 

"You've been to sleep," said Archie. t£ I hope 
it wasn't my coming up that woke you." 

" I wasn't asleep," replied Johnnie ; " they 
thought I was, because I kept my eyes shut, but I 
was only resting. It tires me so to be washed and 
dressed. You don't know how weak I am, Archie, 
I seem to get weaker as I get better. And to-day, 
I felt so tired, I oould not keep my eyes open after 
Mrs. Fanshawe laid me down on the sofa. But I 
wasn't asleep." 

" Perhaps it will tire you for me to talk," said 
Archie. 

" Oh no, I like it," said Johnnie. " I like talking 
very much to you, and Mr. Hume, and all of them ; 
only not perhaps to Emma, for she has such a 
dreadful voice. She's very kind and good to me — 
everybody is — but she speaks so quick and loud, 
and when one's sick, that tires one, and sometimes 
I feel as if I must keep quiet when she is here, for 
fear of her voice, it seems to hurt me so. Though, 
to-day, Archie, she said something which I think 
has done me good." 
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" What was that ? " asked Archie. 

It seemed a fanny idea to think of Emma's 
making a remark that could do one good ; for 
though a kind and worthy girl, she was anything 
bat bright, and Mrs. Fanshawe had occasionally to 
call the boys to order for laughing at her speeches, 
which certainly were often the reverse of wise, 

"It was not to me she said it, but to Mrs. 
Fanshawe, when they were making my bed/' 

" Bat what was it ? " urged Archie., who could 
not imagine what Emma could find to say which 
Johnnie did not like to repeat. 

l€ I scarcely like to tell you/' replied Johnnie, 
" for it seems like praising myself, though it really 
is just the reverse. For oh, Archie, I had been 
feeling so dreadfully impatient. I had a bad night, 
you know. My leg hurt me so dreadfully, I could 
not get to sleep, though I tried hard to keep quiet, 
because Mrs. Evans was sleeping here herself— she 
takes it in turns, you know, with Mrs. Fanshawe, 
and I can't bear for her to be disturbed. But the 
pain had been awful in the night, and I was so tired 
when I was being dressed, that I could scarcely 
bear their touching me. It seemed to me they 
were much rougher than usual, and I felt so cross, 
and oh, so impatient ! " 

"Well," interrupted Archie, "but what did 
Emma say ? " 

" She said I had the patience of Job, and " 

" And so you have," exclaimed Archie. " Why 
we all say so. Pm sure Mrs. Fanshawe agreed with 
her ; didn't she ? " 
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" Yes," said Johnnie, " and oh, Archie, it com- 
forted me so much. Do you know, I think God 
must have made them say it on purpose to comfort 
me. Because I was trying so hard not to be im- 
patient, and praying to God not to let me be, and 
He must have heard my prayer. And, do you know, 
I had been thinking about Job. I thought of him 
in the night. I think it was my poor bad leg that 
made me think of him. And then one always hears 
about Job'd patience. Well, I'm sure/' he added, 
with the bright smile, which lightened his little thin 
face, worn and drawn with much pain, like a sudden 
sunbeam across a darkened sky, " there's one thing, 
Archie, in which Pm not like Job ; I've got such jolly 
friends. His friends were a torment to him. But 
mine never seem as if they could do enough forme." 

The very thought of these dear friends, repre- 
sented as they were, at that moment, by Archie, 
sitting beside him so cheerful and happy — happier 
there in the sick-room alone with him, than he 
would be in the midst of the merriest game of play, 
cheered Johnnie's spirit, and it was with a merry 
laugh that he said, " Emma made me smile too, 
Archie ; you should have heard the funny way in 
which she told Mrs. Fanshawe that she did not 
know anything about Job, or where he lived, or 
when he lived. Do you remember how surprised I 
was when you told me that he was quite one of the 
ancient people, older than Moses." 

"Yes, I remember," said Archie, "and you 
would not believe it till we asked Mr. Hume, and 
he said it was quite true, and showed us how it 
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must be so, because of bis having lived to be such 
a great age — much older than people ever did live, 
except in the very old times." 

" Yes, I remember/' replied Johnnie, " and he 
told us too how there was nothing about the sacri- 
fices of the law in the book of Job, nor anything 
about the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
which there certainly would have been if it had been 
written afterwards." 

Talking so much had tired Johnnie/ and he lay 
quiet for a few moments. Then he said, "Mr. 
Hume read me some verses about Job in the New 
Testament last night. I would like to hear them 
again if you would read them. They're in the last 
chapter of the Epistle of St. James." 

Archie found the chapter, and read the tenth 
and eleventh verses — "Take, my brethren, the 
prophets, who have spoken in the name of the 
Lord, for an example of suffering affliction, and of. 
patience. Behold, we count them happy which 
endure. Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the Lord, that the Lord is 
very pitiful, and of tender mercy." 

Johnnie repeated the last words, and a sweet 
smile passed over his face. 

" I think so too," he said, " He has been so to 
me, ' very pitiful, and of tender mercy.' I can say 
that too, Archie, even though I don't see the end 
yet. When I do, and sometimes I think it won't 
be very long now before I do, then, indeed, I shall 
say so, for the end will be heaven, and that will be 
perfect happiness/' 
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The great school bell summoned Archie away. 
As he ran downstairs to join his class, he was 
echoing in his heart the sentiment expressed by the 
apostle. He counted those happy who endured — 
all such at least, who endured like Job of old, and 
like little Johnnie Drysdale now, in perfect patience 
and submission. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

BALAAM. 

|0W it must not be supposed that Stancombe 
Digby and David Copford were the only 
naughty boys, and big and little Drysdale 
the only good boys, in the whole school of St. An- 
drews. We have spoken mostly of these boys because 
our story has brought us chiefly into contact with 
them, and certainly they were, so to say, the repre- 
sentative boys of the school. For Digby and Copford 
were quite the leaders amongst the idle and the un- 
principled ; Copford more openly so, Digby quite as 
decidedly, but more covertly. Whilst the two Drys- 
dales had long been the leaders of what might be 
called the industrious and high-principled party. But 
between these boys, standing on the border-land be- 
tween good and evil, might be found at St. Andrew's 
school, as everywhere else, a vast number of little fel- 
lows of undecided principles and unformed character, 
ready to cross over to the one side or to the other 
according as circumstances might direct. Even Dr. 
Evans himself, all-observing and clear judging as 
he was, and closely as he watched each individual 
boy's character and conduct, would have found it 
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very hard to give a decided answer to the question, 
if he had been asked concerning the greater number 
of the boys, whether they were really good boys or 
not. Decidedly good they certainly could not be 
considered; for if so, in spite of halts and hin- 
drances, there would still be a face turned evidently 
towards the right goal ; and in spite of falls and 
failures, a constant progress forward in the right 
direction. Still less would he have called them, 
even to himself, naughty boys — it was one of 
Dr. Evans's peculiarities that he never called 
any boy naughty, except, perhaps, privately to 
himself, or yet more privately to his parents; 
and, with regard to most of them, there was far 
more of good than of bad to be seen in them, 
much more to make him hope that all would be 
right, than to make him dread that all would be 
wrong. 

Still, as we say, the larger number stood on 
the border-land ; sometimes led by their own 
right feelings, or their master's good advice, or 
their companions' good example, to climb up a 
little towards the higher ground, where stood 
the Drysdales and a few of the other boys. At 
other times, tempted by their Own idle or rebel- 
lious feelings, or led by the bad example of their . 
comrades, to descend towards the lower ground oc- 
cupied by Copford, and since he had left, by Digby 
and others. 

It was at St. Andrews as it is in all other places, 
the larger number were the waverers, those halt- 
ing between two opinions ; boys whose lives gave 
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an uncertain sound, which, led anxious masters and 
fathers, and loving mothers and sisters, whilst they 
hoped and prayed, and wished, still to feel that 
they must wait to see what the end would be. And 
amongst these was Archibald Wilverley. There 
had been a singular change in him of late, and cir- 
cumstances had all seemed to combine to deepen 
and strengthen it. David Copford's disappearance 
from school had had a great effect upon him. His 
friendship with Johnnie Drysdale had really seemed 
to make, as Mrs. Fanshawe declared it had made, 
"a new boy of him." And Johnnie's illness was 
steadying and sobering him, and rendering him 
more and more unselfish and considerate every day. 
Still Dr. Evans knew, and Mrs. Wilverley knew, that 
it required something more than all this to make a 
new creature of any one; and while they rejoiced in 
the present conduct, they longed to see the cha- 
racter which would insure its continuance. For 
conduct, — as Maggie often thought, remembering 
some words her mother had once said to her on the 
subject, — was but like the weathercock which she 
watched so often on the top of the high tower of 
Wilverley Manor. It stood sometimes for a very 
long time steadily in the north, and Maggie would 
rejoice to see it, especially if the [people were hay- 
making or harvesting, for she knew that so long as 
it remained there, the north wind would keep away 
the rain, and the weather would be fair and bright. 
But with the change of wind would come the 
change of weather, so that one could never do more 
.than hope. One could not depend. And now, 
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whilst hoping for Archie, neither Mrs. Wilverley 
nor Maggie could feel that there was any real de- 
pendence on the conduct, until they felt that the 
motive breeze was fixed in the right quarter, and 
was steadily guiding the little vessel into har- 
bour in spite of various obstacles and hindrances. 
And there was nothing yet to indicate that this 
was the case. Archie seemed now to have cast 
in his lot with the Drysdales, and for this Mrs. 
Wilverley was most thankful ; but it was not all 
she wanted to see ; and it was not enough to 
secure Archie's future safe sailing to have been 
taken in tow just at present by a steadier vessel 
than himself. 

Johnnie Drysdale's illness was of great use to 
Archie in many ways ; but in others it was a great 
loss. For Johnnie's companionship was a great 
advantage to Archie. He could not live without 
" a friend/' or, as he would have called it, a 
" chum ; " somebody to talk to, and sit next to, and 
like better than he did the rest of the world. Now 
the boy he liked best next to Johnnie was a certain 
Basil Kenworthy — a merry, warm-hearted, impul- 
sive fellow, in many respects like himself in cha- 
racter, but most unlike in circumstances ; for whilst 
Archie had been trained from his earliest childhood 
in the way he should go, Basil, until he came to 
St. Andrews six months ago, had been allowed to 
grow as best he might, according to his own wild 
will or to any chance moulding that circumstances 
might afford him. He was one of the many boys 
about whom Dr. Evans and Mr. Hume felt hope- 
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ful, seeing how many good points there were in his 
character; and yet anxious, seeing how little had 
ever been done to teach him right principles or lead 
him into right ways. 

Now Basil's great fault was insubordination. 
He was not selfish ; all that he possessed he liked 
to share ; he was not deceitful, it seemed to come 
natural to him to speak the truth; and he was not 
very idle, or, at all events, he was sharp enough'for 
his idleness not to be very apparent, for he learned 
his lessons so easily that he was generally able to 
make a decent appearance in class. But he hated 
restraint. Bules and regulations were odious to 
him, and the mere fact of a thing being forbidden, 
was quite enough to make him long to do it, though 
he^would have cared but little about it, if no order 
concerning it had ever been given. 

Now Basil Kenworthy and Archibald Wilverley 
had always had a liking for one another, but they 
were not in the same class, and had not been 
brought very much into contact. Archie, though 
more than a year younger, had been well taught at 
home, and was in the second class. Basil, who 
though a sharp boy, had from want of teaching, 
scarcely known how to read when he came to 
school, was in the first. So that the boys were 
not much together in lesson-time, and of late 
Archie's play-hours had been spent principally with 
Johnnie. But when Johnnie became ill, Basil made 
overtures of friendship, which Archie was very will- 
ing to accept, for he greatly missed his former 
friend during the hours of recreation when he was 
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obliged to spend a certain portion of time in the 
play-ground, or in the meadows belonging to the 
school. 

And thus it came to pass, that when Christmas 
came, and Mr3. Wilverley wrote to Dr. Evans, 
wishing that one of Archie's young companions 
might be allowed to return to the manor to spend 
the month's holiday with him, Archibald at once 
begged that Basil Ken worthy might be the favoured 
individual. The request was granted, and Basil's 
delight was great, much greater than Archie's, 
whose pleasure was greatly diminished by his 
unwillingness to leave Johnnie, and his regret 
that he could not take him to the manor with 
him. 

" If it had only been you," he said to Johnnie, 
when he had told him the news, €S if it had only 
been you that had been going with me, how happy 
we should be." 

IC But it isn't," said Johnnie, with his usual 
smile, which sweet as ever, had something sad in 
it now. " I begin to think I shall never see your 
beautiful home, Archie, or any of the lovely 
places that we have talked so much about. I 
should have liked verv much to see the house and 
the pictures, and the park and pleasure-grounds, 
and most of all your mother and Maggie. You 
know I can't even remember my own mother, and 
I've often, often thought how delightful it must be 
to have a sister. And your Maggie must be such a 
darling sister to have. I never saw any one so 
pretty as her photograph is. J 
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" I do wish you were going," replied Archie. 

u And bo do I," said Johnnie, " only I know I 
must not wish. And I shall be very happy here. 
Dr. Evans and Mr. Hume are both going away, and 
Frank too. Not that I like for them to go exactly, 
but it will be. very nice to have Mrs. Evans all to 
myself. There will be no one here but her and the 
children, now you've asked Basil." 

He hesitated a moment and then said, " I hope 
it isn't wrong to be a little sorry that Basil should 
go before me. I hope Pm not jealous, Archie. 
You and he are great friends now, and sometimes 
I'm rather sorry. Frank is too, I think, and it can't 
be jealousy with him." 

" Frank is afraid of his leading me into mischief. 
He's been giving me quite a talking- to about it, 
since he heard he was going away with me. And 
Mr. Hume has been preaching to us both, and we 
are to go and say good-bye to Dr. Evans in his 
study, and I suppose we shall get another dose 
then," 

" I hope you'll listen to all these sermons," said 
Johnnie, smiling again ; " I shall expect you to tell 
me all you've done when you come home. I hope 
I shan't be worse then. I should like to keep up 
till you all come back. And I'm so glad you're not 
going to leave next term." 

" So am I," said Archie, "when first I came I 
used to long for my nomination to Charterhouse to 
come quickly, and to hope I shouldn't stay over 
Christmas. But now I'm glad to be coming back 
on account of you, Johnnie." 
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te You're not as glad as I am," replied Johnnie, 
"1 should have missed you so dreadfully; I hope 
you'll stop here as long as Pm alive. Sometimes I 
thing that won't be very long ; for do you know, 
Archie, I'm sure I'm getting worse. 

" Oh, Johnnie, don't say so," exclaimed Archie, 
<c you're ever so much better than you were a month 
ago. Why, you can use your leg quite well now, 
and it is nearly healed." 

" Yes," said Johnnie, " but I get weaker, and I 
know the doctor thinks I'm very ill. And I 
know that Dr. and Mrs. Evans are very anxious for 
papa to come back from India. I hope he will come 
before I die." 

Again Archie remonstrated. He could not bear 
to hear his friend talk in this way. But Johnnie 
said quite cheerfully — 

" But I'm always thinking of it, Archie ; I think 
much more about dying now than I do about living. 
And there isn't anything dreadful in it. I shall be 
so happy then, no more pain, no more sickness, all 
happiness in heaven with Jesus." 

Archie was quite awed by his manner. " I wish 
I was like you," he said ; " I hope, Johnnie, I shall 
be like you before ever I get ill, so that I may not 
be afraid to die, and may speak of it as you do. It 
makes me think of Mr. Hume's sermon last Sunday, 
to hear you talk." 

" About death," replied Johnnie, ' f yes, I liked 
that sermon. It's so kind of Mr. Hume always to 
read the sermon to me now I can't go to church. 
The text was, 'Let mo die the death of the 
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righteous, and let my last end be like his/ But 
it was Balaam said that, and his prayer was not 
granted." 

"No/' said Archie, "I don't remember exactly 
what his end was, but I know he died fighting 
against the Israelites, and that he was a very bad 



man." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

BALAAM. 




jAGGIE stood at the gate, listening for every 
sound in the distance, and feeling that 

B this bright December morning was one of 
the very happiest of all her life, since it was bringing 
back Archie, after, what seemed to her, their long 
separation. The carriage had gone to the station 
to meet him and his friend, and in spite of a few 
remonstrances from nurse, who was persuaded " that 
she would catch her death of cold, standing about 
on the frozen ground," she had been allowed to 
run down to the gate when the time drew near for 
the welcome sound of the carriage -wheels, know- 
ing well that at the sight of her, Lawson would 
pull up his horses, and Archie would be out of the 
carriage, and she would be clinging round his neck 
in an instant. All which came to pass exactly as 
ehe had anticipated. The baker's cart was her only 
disappointment. It came rolling rapidly along the 
crisp road, and Maggie cut short a run which she 
was making along the gravelled walk, in obedience 
to her mother's injunctions, to rush frantically to 
the gate just as the cart came up. The baker was 
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a villager, however, and a tenant ; consequently, a 
friend of Maggie's, and, knowing well why " the 
little miss" was standing there in her plaid pelise 
and warm furs, with such an eager expression on 
her face, he stopped to tell her that €€ he'd just come 
from the station, and the train was just coming in 
— the manor-carriage was standing waiting — tliey 
wouldn't have started for a minute or two, and then 
they wouldn't come as fast as he did — Miss Maggie 
need not expect them for some minutes. She had 
better have another run, and keep herself warm. It 
was mighty cold this morning." 

It certainly was cold, but bright and clear, and 
lovely, and Maggie did not feel cold ; all her blood 
was running warm in her veins with happiness, and 
health, and eager expectation. She took another 
run, however, and a second, and a third, clapping 
her hands more to express her feelings of glad de- 
light than from any necessity to keep them warm, 
and listening all the while, and then there was 
another sound — a heavy rumble this time from four 
great wheels, accompanied by the regular trot of 
two steady-going horses, quite unlike the rapid jolt- 
ing" of Dixon's two-wheeled cart, and in another 
minute or two, the carriage was at the gate. 
Lawson pulled up his horses, and the footman 
jumped down to open it, but before he could get 
near enough, Maggie was through on the other 
side, and Archie was out of the carriage, and the 
brother and sister had had their kissing and hug- 
ging all over to their hearts' content, before either 
of them gave a thought to Master Basil Kenworthy. 
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They thought of nothing, indeed, except the joy of 
seeing* each other again, until Lawson called out 
from the coach-box, "Now, then, Master Archie, 
we're waiting for orders. Will you and Miss 
Maggie like to walk up to the house, and shall 
we drive the young gentleman on, or will you both 
get in ?" 

Then Archie remembered the young gentleman, 
and called to him to "jump out, and see his sister/' 
telling Lawson, at the same time, that he might 
" drive on to the stables ; it was much jollier to 
walk through the pleasure-grounds." 

Consequently, Mrs. Wilverley, listening also for 
the sound of the wheels by the drawing-room win- 
dow, instead of at the park-gate, and watching for 
the first sight of the carriage, . along the avenue 
instead of along the road — for Mrs. Wilverley was 
delicate as ever — was taken quite by surprise, when 
the children coming in through the back entrance, 
rushed suddenly into the room, and she was nearly 
carried off her feet by the force with which Archie 
threw his arms round her, and hugged her. 

Mrs. Wilverley never forgot any one, even for a 
moment, and as she released herself from Archie's 
grasp, and held out her hand to Basil Kenworthy, 
with a few words .of very warm welcome, the boy 
thought he had never seen anybody so lovely in all 
his life as Archibald Wilverley's mother. Probably, 
he never had, for there are few such faces in this 
world. Beautiful by nature, with a tall, graceful 
figure, regular delicate features, and large dark 
eyes, as large and as dark as Archie's but with a 
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very different expression in them, Mrs. Wilverley 
had become yet more beautiful by grace, her sweet 
face wore the earnest, yet very happy look which is 
only brought by sorrow, deep and sanctified, and 
when she spoke it was lighted up by such a smile 
as, till now, Basil thought was only seen in pictures, 
— the brightest smile, and yet so quiet, like her 
manner, which was warm to motherliness, and yet 
singularly gentle. 

It was the first time Basil had ever seen a happy 
home, for his own had been just the reverse, and it 
had been no loss to him, but only a very great gain, 
when at length he ceased, by his father's death, to 
have any home at all, and was sent by his guardians 
to spend his life at St. Andrew's School, holidays 
and all. 

All this Mrs. Wilverley knew, for she had made 
many inquiries about Basil before she consented to 
Archie's request, that, since Johnnie Drysdale was 
too ill to come, he might be the friend to accompany 
him to the Manor, and all she had heard made her 
yet more tender in her manner towards him. For 
her heart went out in loving compassion to the boy 
who not only had no mother and father, but who 
had none of those holy and happy associations of 
the past, which often act more powerfully for good 
than present influences, however sacred. 

The first days at Wilverley Manor passed more 
than pleasantly to all the children. Basil had never 
before seen such a mansion, such gardens, such a 
farm, such pleasure-grounds, or such a park, and 
great was Archie's pride and pleasure in exhibiting 
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all the beauties of the place to liitn ; thinking some- 
times to himself, as he did so, what a famous account 
of the glories of Wilverley Manor would be carried 
back to St. Andrew's on Basil's return. 

Archie found everything and everybody very 
much as he had left them, except his grandfather. 
The old gentleman had changed a great deal since 
his grandson had last seen him, and Archie was very 
much touched by the way in which he received him, 
again imagining himself to be in the past, and calling 
him " Jemmie." 

" Pm Archie, grandpapa/' said the boy, as in 
obedience to a sign from Sir James, he knelt be- 
side the old man's chair, and allowed him to lay 
his hand lovingly amongst his clustering curls. 
" I've just come home from school — from St. An- 
drews." 

"Yes, yes/' said the old man; "from school, 
hut that's not the name, is it Abbott ? he goes to 
Eton, doesn't ho ? I know I was advised to send 
him there. And why should they call him Archie. 
I know he was named Archibald James ; it was I 
who wished it so, after my father, I wanted to get 
hack the name; but his mother would never let 
him be anything but Jemmie ; she liked it best so, 
because it was my name ; and I wouldn't have it 
changed. For now she's gone, I've only him — 
only him. Don't let it be anything but Jemmie, 
my boy," he added holding out his withered hand 
to the child ; it's not so fine a name, perhaps, but I 
like it best — much best now." 

Archie would have explained, but his mother 
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made a sign to him not to do so. Sir James was 
very weak to-day. He had been told of his grand- 
son's expected return, and the feeling of something 
in expectation, had helped to confuse his mind. 
Explanations would only have troubled him more. 

" He's Archibald James/' said Mrs. Wilverley, 
leaning gently over him and kissing his forehead, 
whilst she drew the boy away, " but you're tired 
now, dear father, we'll come again by-and-by." 

" Grandpapa is very much altered," said Archie, 
as they returned to the morning-room. 

"Very much indeed, Archie," said Mrs. Wil- 
verley; "Mr. Shadwell says there has been a very 
great change of , late. He does not think we shall 
have him much longer with us now." 

" I should like Johnnie Drysdale to have seen 
him," remarked Archie. 

He had consented quite readily to Mrs. Wilver- 
ley's opinion that it would be better not to intro- 
duce Basil Kenworthy to his grandfather, since the 
sight of new faces, and the sound of new names 
only troubled Sir James, and rendered him more 
confused. 

But now he felt such a great wish that Johnnie 
could have seen the venerable old gentleman, and 
he continued. " Yes, I do wish so much that 
Johnnie could have seen him, he would have ad- 
mired him so much. He's such a splendid man, 
mother, even now. Doesn't he look grand, sit- 
ting there in his velvet arm-chair, with his long 
white hair about him, leaning on his gold-headed 
stick. And then he's always so kind and loving, 
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even when he does not know who we are. Johnnie 
would have raved about grandpapa. But he'll never 
see him now." 

And he told his mother how very ill Johnnie 
was, and repeated to her their last conversation, 
telling her how much he longed to die. " And I 
believe he soon will, mother," he said, "perhaps 
he'll die before grandpapa ; well, ihcy will both go 
to heaven. They won't be like Balaam, who wished 
to go, yet never went." 

" Because he wandered from the way that would 
have led there," said Mrs. Wilverley, " Maggie and 
I have just finished his sad story ; she told me that 
she had written to you about it." 

"Yes, mother, and we had had a sermon on 
Balaam's wish the very Sunday before." 

"Well then, Archie, you know why Balaam's 
wish was not granted. His wishes went in one 
direction, and his actions quite in an opposite one. 
He desired to die the death of the righteous, and 
that his last end should be like his, but he was not 
willing to live the life of the righteous, and so his 
prayer was not heard, and he died fighting against 
the people of Israel, taking part with the enemies 
of God." 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

BALAAM. 

jRCHIE repeated to Maggie all that had 
passed in his grandfather's study, and he 
told her too of his last conversation with 
Johnnie Drysdale, and this led to a long talk about 
Balaam and his story — his sad story, as Mrs. Wil- 
verley had truly called it. 

It was quite one of the old talks, and it was 
the first the children had had together. For these 
holidays Basil Kenworthy was always with them, 
and they could not talk as freely before him as when 
they were alone. 

But on this Sunday evening it had been decided 
that as Basil had a cold he should stay at home 
with Mrs. Wilverley, who never now went out at 
night, and Archibald and Maggie had gone to 
church alone together, and walked home alone. 
At least only Lawson and John were there, but 
they walked behind and chatted together, and 
Maggie and Archie had their talk to themselves. 
First about Johnnie, and then about grandpapa, 
and then about Balaam. Maggie had been long- 
ing to turn the conversation to this subject ever 
since Archie had told her about Mr. Hume's Sun- 
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day text, and at length she succeeded, and Archie 
became quite interested whilst his sister — only- 
two years his senior — tried to impress upon his 
mind some of the truths which her mother had had 
no trouble in impressing upon hers. 

"Are you as fond of heroes as ever?" she 
asked. 

"Yes, quite/' replied Archie, "and I hear a 
good deal more about them at school than I used 
to do at home. Mr. Hume does tell us such jolly 
stories about Roman, and Grecian, and all sorts of 
heroes. He calls them lectures, but they really 
are stories, and jolly interesting ones too. I 
often wish you could hear them, Maggie. One 
can't help listening. Some of the masters go on 
talking such a lot. They think we can take in all 
they know themselves, I believe, and it's like 
pouring buckets of water into small mugs, we're 
pretty nearly washed away, and I don't believe 
we hold very much. But Mr. Hume's not a 
bit like that. Though I believe he knows more 
than any of them, he never gives us more of 
it than we can take in, and makes it all so jolly 
easy." 

" But about Balaam," said Maggie, anxious not 
to let the conversation take another turn just yet. 
" It does seem strange that 'Mr. Hume should have 
preached on that text just the very week that 
mamma and I had been going all through Balaam's 
story." 

"Well," said Archie, "I'm sure he was no 
hero." 
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" No," replied Maggie ; " but he might have 
been. He mast have been such a clever man, and 
he had had such advantages, even visions of heaven, 
and revelations from God." 

"They don't seem to have done him much 
good," was Archie's next remark. . 

" That was what mamma said," replied Maggie, 
"he had everything except good principles; and 
mamma says that without good principles nothing 
will ever be of any use, at least not when temptation 
comes." 

"Mr. Hume says that too," said Archie; "it's 
one of his favourite sayings that nothing stands 
against temptation except good principles." 

" I wish I could see Mr. Hume," said Maggie ; 
" he must be so good, and he seems to preach such 
nice sermons, as easy as Mr. Grantham's." 

As easy," said Archie, rather contemptuously, 
they are ever so much easier, and a precious deal 
more interesting. I think he makes them interest- 
ing on purpose for us boys. Any one can under- 
stand who chooses to listen." 

" Did he say much about Balaam in that ser- 
mon ?" said Maggie. " You say you heard it twice, 
once at church, and again when he read it to Johnnie 
Drysdale." 

" It was all about dying," said Archie, " but I 
listened to it, because you know, Maggie, when 
one sees any one very ill like Johnnie, and hears 
them talking so much about dying, it makes one 
feel quite differently. But there was not much 
about Balaam, except that he said it was all 
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through one fault that he got to be such a wicked 
man." 

" Yes/' said Maggie, "he was fond of money; 
and that made him disobey God and do what he 
knew perfectly well to be wrong, because God had 
told him so. It must be a dreadful thing to be 
fond of money. Mamma says she has seen many 
people who, like Balaam, loved money more than 
their own souls." 

" Well, I'm sure Fm not fond of money," said 
Archie. " I don't see any good in it except to have 
plenty to spend and give away." 

And 'thus talking lightly together, though of 
serious subjects, the children reached home, where, 
in answer to an inquiry from Mrs. Wilverley, they 
told their mother what they had been talking about 
during their walk. 

Then Mrs. Wilverley continued the subject, and 
told them still more about Balaam, Basil listening 
as attentively as the rest. Indeed it seemed to Basil 
just at present that he would be ready to listen all 
day if Mrs. Wilverley were the talker. He did not 
even mind interrupting her with questions, which 
was more than any of the boys would have done in 
class, and when she said that " Balaam was a cha- 
racter full of inconsistency," he asked her what that 
meant. 

Archie said he knew, but when asked to explain 
he could not do so. So Maggie laughed at him — 
in her sweet, gentle way which never could have 
made any one angry, telling him he could not really 
know unless he could explain, for he was not 
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dumb, and if he had it clear in his mind why could 
he not speak it with his mouth. 

And Mrs. Wilverley, being again appealed to, 
pronounced Maggie to be right, and said that 
Archie's idea could only be half-formed if it could 
not be expressed, and she herself explained that an 
inconsistent character was a character in which the 
various parts would not hold together for want of 
what was called consistency, which was another word 
for firmness. 

Maggie indulged in a little laugh, which she ex- 
plained by saying " it reminded her of nurse's pud- 
ding yesterday, and how she never could make it 
what she called of a proper consistency, and how 
cross she was about it." 

" Well, Maggie/' said Mrs. Wilverley, € ' we can 
draw our simile even from nurse's pudding. She 
could not get it to hold together, you say. And why 
not?" 

" Oh, I don't quite know, mamma, except that 
she said she had not got enough of the right sort of 
stuff in it. I don't know what she called it, but it 
was the thing that would have kept all the other 
things together — the milk, and sugar, and eggs, and 
all the things she had been using." 

Mrs. Wilverley smiled. 

' c And I think you can tell me, Maggie, what we 
decided was the right sort of stuff to make all the 
different parts of a character hold together." 

" Principle," replied Maggie, readily, and with a 
bright responsive smile. 

Bight principle, which is another word for the 
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fear of God and the keeping of God's commandments. 
This is what gives firmness to the character. With- 
out it there may be many excellent parts, but they 
will be like the various good things that poor nurse 
could not make anything of, they will not hold to» 
gether sufficiently to make a useful whole." 

" Like the good parts in Balaam, mamma/' said 
Maggie, " his talents and skill." 

" And even his conscience, Maggie, for he had a 
conscience, and a desire to obey, strong convictions 
of what was right, and a great dread of displeasing 
God. But all this disappeared before the power of 
temptation." 

" Not just at first, mamma," said Maggie. 

" No, it needed a second and a third attempt on 
the part of the enemy. Few are overcome just at 
first. But this makes but little difference in the 
end. Satan is the most persevering of foes, and if 
he sees that the fortress is not built on a sure founda- 
tion, he does not mind how much trouble or time he 
spends in undermining it. At first ' Balaam refused 
to curse God's people/ and even seemed very firm. 
But the enemies of God saw where his desires lay, and 
they renewed the attack. Satan does the same. If 
one temptation is not strong enough, he tries a 
second, and then a third. We know in what our 
only safety consists." 

Mrs. Wilverley looked at Archie, and he said, 
"In refusing at once." 

" Without hesitation," continued Mrs., Wilverley ; 
it was a wise man who said, c the man who hesitates 
is lost/ and a far wiser still tells us, in the fifteenth 
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of the fourth of Proverbs, what is the only safe 
way of treating temptation." 

Arrhio found the Terse, and read the words, 
" Avoid it, pass not by it, torn from it, and pass 
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"Bat God allowed Balaam to go," said Archie. 

" And thai is the saddest part of the whole story : 
Archie,** replied Mrs. Wilverley, " for it shows that 
God was so weary with Balaam's self-will that, in 
His righteous anger with him for persisting in wish- 
ing for that which he knew to be wrong, God gave 
him over to his own way, and left him to do as he 
chose. And this is the heaviest punishment that 
God can inflict on any one/* 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

BALAAM. 

LL went so well for some time at the Manor, 
that Mrs. Wilverley was beginning to re- 
lax her watchfulness over the boys, and to 
feel that Basil Kenworthy was as little likely to lead 
Archibald into mischief as Johnnie Drysdale would 
have been. Whilst Maggie was of opinion that Dr. 
Evans need not have troubled himself to write the 
letter he did about him, for Basil was a good-natured 
merry boy, up to every manner of fun, but without 
any wickedness in him. It was just at this time, 
when Basil had ceased to be considered a stranger, 
and had made friends with every person and every 
animal on the place, that the two boys received an 
invitation to go over to Colbrook to spend the day 
with Archie's old friend, Harry Randall. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and the carriage was ordered to 
take them over early next morning. The snow had 
been lying on the ground for more than a week, 
much to the boys' delight, who had enjoyed no end 
of snow-balling, and had moreover framed with 
snow such an extraordinary figure of a woman in 
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the stable-yard, that all Lawson's persuasions, when 
he was exercising the horses, failed to get them to 
pass within sight of it. Bat there was a sharp frost 
in the night, and when the boys got np next day 
the remaining snow was frozen in the roads, and 
Lawson pronounced it to be impossible for the 
horses to go over to Colbrook with any degree of 
safety. So the idea of driving was abandoned, and 
the question discussed as to whether the boys would 
walk or not. It was a distance of six miles, and 
the roads were disagreeable, and in some places 
difficult, but when boys have set their hearts on 
going anywhere they care very little for danger, 
and still less for dirt, so they begged Mrs. Wilverley 
to let them go, and obtained her consent on one 
condition, "They were to go and come by the 
road." 

Archie said, "All right, mother," and he and 
Basil set off, their trousers tucked up half way to 
their knees, and the boots and socks that nurse 
Orossley had provided, — grumbling all the while 
that they should be allowed to undertake such 
a walk in such weather — strapped across their 
shoulders in their school-knapsacks. 

Maggie went with them through the well-swept 
walks of the pleasure-grounds as far as the park 
gate, and when she parted from them, repeated her 
mother's injunctions to keep to the road — adding, 
" You know what Abbott told mamma about the 
bridge • " 

Archie said " All right" again, and she wished 
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them good-bye, laughing merrily at the funny figure 
the boys presented. 

At first the walk was pleasant enough. The 
sun was shining brightly overhead, the air was too 
clear and still to be cold, the ground was crisp be- 
neath their feet, and there was frozen water along 
each side of the road, on which they could have 
some pleasant slides. They were both rather skilful 
at sliding — most boys brought up in the country 
are — and occasionally they were tempted to diverge 
from the high road in order to try their skill on the 
frozen pools on the common. There Basil proved 
himself to be quite an adept in the art of sliding, 
and he excited Archibald's admiration and envy by 
the stories he told him of the skating matches he 
had seen in his own home in Scotland, and the part 
he had taken in them. 

Between the sliding on the ice, and the talk, 
the time passed so quickly that the boys were con- 
siderably surprised, and a good deal disconcerted, 
when they were suddenly made aware of its being 
twelve o'clock by the sound of the workmen's bell, 
ringing out loud from the clock-tower of Wilverley 
Manor, and making itself distinctly heard across 
the common in the clear wintry air. 

" That can't be twelve ! " exclaimed Archibald. 
But an appeal to his own watch proved that it was, 
and that they had been more than two hours upon 
the road. 

" And we're not half way," he exclaimed, " and 
they lunch at one, and Mr. Randall is so dreadfully 
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punctual, and such a particular old fellow. I doubt 
whether we should get anything to eat if we came 
after luncheon was over/* 

" That would never do/' said Basil. " Fm as 
hungry as a hawk now, and don't feel as if I could 
last out till one o'clock. How far is it yet to 
Colbrook ? " 

" Oh, nearly three miles by the road. It's not 
much more than half by the meadows." 

"Well, then, let's go by the meadows," said 
Basil. u Where are they, Archie ? " 

" We haven't come to the turning to them yet; 
but we soon shall. We're just coming to a stile in 
the road. That leads to the Colbrook meadows, and 
by cutting across them, you can get to Mr. Randall's 
house ever so much quicker than you can by the 
road. But my mother said we weren't to go that 
way." 

"Why?" asked Basil. 

" Oh, because of the bridge. There's a pond 
in the middle of the meadows, with a wooden 
bridge over it, and old Abbott told mother, 
when he heard us talk about walking over to 
Colbrook, that she must not let us go by the 
meadows on any account, because the bridge wasn't 
safe." 

"Have you ever been over it?" asked 
Basil. 

" I should think so, indeed, hundreds of times. 
It was all right last summer, though it was getting 
very old then. Lord Colbrook said he would have 
a new one soon.- But now old Abbott says it has 
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given way in two or three places, the rains have 
been so heavy of late they've carried away great 
pieces of it." 

"How does old Abbott know?" said Basil; 
" Pm sure he never goes to Colbrook." 

" No ; but John told him. He took over the 
answer to Mr. Randall's invitation, and he came 
back that way, and he says he had to jump from one 
bit of wood to the other in some places, the bridge 
was so broken." 

" But he came back over it," argued Basil. 

" Yes," replied Archie, " but he does not intend 
to go that way again ; he told Abbott in a little while 
it would be all to pieces." 

" Well ; but that's only a day or two ago, and 
it can't have got much worse since then," con- 
tinued Basil, " and I should think you and I were 
better hands, or rather better legs, at jumping than 
John. I dare say what would be hard for him 
would be easy enough for us, especially in his vel- 
veteen tights and fine silk stockings. And per- 
haps," he added, with a laugh, " he was afraid of 
bursting the stuffing of his stockings ; you know I 
always say he must have bran in them, or he could 
not get his legs to look so smooth. I vote we make 
a trial of the old bridge if it's to save us an hour 
more of hungry walking." 

" But my mother said we were not to," said 
Archie, " she told us we were to go and come by 
the road." 

" Oh, Abbott had been frightening her," said 
Basil, " you may be sure she wouldn't have given 
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any order at all about it if he hadn't, or if she had 
known that John came that very way only the day 
before yesterday ." 

" But she did give the order," said Archie, in a 
very regretful tone of voice, for he too was feeling 
very hungry, and being neither as big or as strong 
as Basil, his legs were beginning to be a good deal 
more tired than Basil's were. 

Unfortunately at that moment * they reached 
the turnstile which led across the meadows to 
Colbrook. Archie stopped, and leaning his arms 
across it said, with a wistful look at the path, 
" That's the way, but there's no end of snow, you 
see." 

rr Oh, the snow's of no consequence," said 
Basil, "it's all thawing, and we're dirty enough 
now not to mind it; we've got clean shoes 
and stockings in our bags, and if we make 
haste, we'll have time to change before luncheon. 
That's another reason for going this way, for 
it would be dreadful .to come in all splashed 
and muddy in the middle of luncheon. I'm 
sure your mother wouldn't like us to do that. 
She's so particular about your always being nice 
and tidy." 

Basil, like Balaam and many another son of 
Eve, the mother of all living, was a € ' great rea- 
soner in consequences," and singularly skilful in 
coming to conclusions which fitted in with his 
own wishes. 

"And besides, Archie," he continued, as he 
saw that Archie began to wish, and might soon be 
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brought, through wishing, to wavering; besides, 
your mother did not know how things would turn 
out. If she were here now, Pm sure she would 
not wish u» to keep to the order she gave then. If 
she could see how late we are, and how dread- 
fully hungry, and if she knew too that John came 
that way quite safely just the other day, I know 
she would tell us herself to go by it. Pm sure she 
would/' 

" I wonder if she really would ? " said Archie, 
leaning meditatively over the top bar of the stile, 
and casting yet more longing glances across the 
path to the trees on the opposite side. Amidst 
them rose, in the most tantalizing manner pos- 
sible, the square tower of Colbrook Church, not 
three-quarters of a mile on 7 , if they took this 
way — fully three miles if they followed the high 
road. 

Basil saw that the moment he was waiting for 
had arrived — the happy moment, as he considered ; 
or, as we should consider, the fatal moment of 
hesitation. 

" I know she would/* he said, " so come, Archie, 
don't let us waste any more time here talking 
about it. It's so cold, too, standing still. Let's cut 
across the meadows to Colbrook. I'll undertake 
to get you safely over the bridge, if that pompous 
old John managed to come across it. And I'll 
undertake too that it will be all right with your 
mother." 

And so saying, Basil Kenworthy made a few 
steps backward, then cleared the stile at a bound, 
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and in another second was striding across the 
meadows, splashing his stockings at every step, bat 
caring very little for this if only he could get quickly 
to Colbrook and to luncheon. 

What was there left for Archibald Wilverley to 
do but to follow him ? 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BALAAM. 

HE meadows were crossed, and the bridge 
reached, or rather we should say the spot 
was reached where three days ago the 
bridge had stood, for whatever right it might still 
have retained to the name, was altogether lost now. 

Three great pieces of timber, rearing their 
rough black heads in the centre of a smooth, white 
sea of ice, like gloomy sentinels, were all that now 
remained of what had still been sufficient of a 
bridge for John to make his way across it, when 
he brought the note from Colbrook on Wednesday 
last. 

No one now — not even Basil Kenworthy — would 
dream of making any use of those broken bits of 
wood to get from one side of the pond to the other. 

The boys looked at the ruins of the broken 
bridge, and then at each other, in despair. 

" What's to be done now ? " said Archibald, too 
generous-minded to reproach Basil, but feeling 
savage both with his companion and with himself — 
" what's to be done now V 

"And he looked despairingly at the tower 
of Colbrook Church, where the gilt hands of the 
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clock, shining as if mockingly in the noonday sun, 
could now be distinctly seen pointing to half-past 
twelve. 

" There's only one thing to be done that I can 
see," said Basil ; " we must get across on the ice. 
It's firm enough to be quite safe. Why, I suppose 
people skate on this pond, don't they ? " 

" Yes," said Archibald, " there was a skating- 
party on it once when we were staying at Col- 
brook ; but I believe it's not very safe. It's not 
a pond at all, you know, Basil, it's a stream, and 
there's a deep under-current that makes it dan- 
gerous. They said so that day, and my mother 
wouldn't let me go on it; indeed, Mr. Randall 
wouldn't take Harry. He said it was all the 
more dangerous because there had been so much 
rain; and you know we've had such bad weather 
lately. It must have been bad to have broken up 
the bridge." 

"The snow did that," said Basil, "when it 
began to melt — you can see that quite plainly. 
And I believe the ice is an immense deal too 
firm for our light weight to make any impression 
on it." 

And, running along the side of the stream, he 
threw a stone to some distance. It broke the ice, 
and showed a most satisfactory thickness of several 
inches. 

"There," he exclaimed, " there can't be the 
smallest danger in sliding across such ice as that — 
such a short distance too as it is over to the 
other side. I threw the stone over there, not to 
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disturb the ice in this part, because we'll cross 
here, close to the bridge. Come along, there's no- 
thing to be afraid of ! And we can both swim. I 
call it fun.'' 

Bnt Archie hesitated. Not that he was one bit 
less brave a boy than Basil. But many conflicting 
feelings were straggling in his mind : he remem- 
bered how positively his mother had prohibited his 
joining the skating party at Colbrook ; how she had 
never allowed him to cross their own little lake at 
Wilverley, even when it was frozen quite as hard as 
this, and he felt too that he had no business to be 
here at all, that he never would have been if he had 
done what was right. 

« Well, I'm off by myself/' said Basil, " and Til 
present your compliments to Mr. Randall, and ask 
him to keep some luncheon hot for you, as you'll be 
hungry enough before you get it." 

And in another instant he was on the ice, and 
with one successful slide had reached half across 
the stream. 

" There ! " he shouted, whirling round, and 
returning to Archibald, " you can see for yourself 
how safe it is. Now do you mean to come? Why, 
what a muff you are ! You're not half the fellow I 
thought you were. If any one had asked me, I 
should have declared you would be a regular hero 
if there was anything brave to do." 

An opportunity for heroism was indeed at this 
moment offered tp Archibald ; but again mistaking 
the nature of true heroism, he proved himself 
again a moral coward; and giving his hand to 
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Basil, the two boys this time started across the 
slippery path. 

Basil was far the most experienced in the art of 
sliding, and perceiving this he kept close to Archi- 
bald, and he held his hand firmly. Bat the double 
weight of the two boys proved too much for the ice 
that had borne Basil in safety, and before they had 
reached the centre of the stream they felt the slip- 
pery surface giving way under their feet, and a 
moment later both boys were struggling with the 
waters, and the united cry of two young voices in 
mortal agony rang through the stillness of the air. 

In another instant it had brought help — the help 
of two strong arms and a devoted heart ; a heart 
that, if needed, would have risked life itself for the 
" young master " — the heir of the Wilverleys — the 
only son of the sweet, widowed mistress — the " little 
Miss' n only brother. 

It had so happened, or, rather, ifc had been so 
ordered by an all-seeing Providence, that just before 
Archibald and his companion reached the turnstile 
leading to Colbrook meadow, they were overtaken by 
a party of workmen returning from their dinner to 
their work on Lord Colbrook's estate. The men 
were chiefly from Wilverley, and as they passed, every 
hat was raised to the young master, for at Wil- 
verley, and at Colbrook too, kindness and con- 
sideration on the part of the rich had kept levelling 
ideas at a distance, and secured the respect and 
affection of the poor. 

The men commented, as they walked on, their 
tools upon their shoulders, and their pipes in their 
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mouths, on the " little master's" good looks, pro- 
nouncing him to be growing handsomer every day, 
and more and more like "the Squire." One of 
them turned his head at the remark to take another 
look at Archibald. Bat the boys had disappeared, 
and some one observed that they must have gone 
across the stile, — adding, " It's to be hoped they'll 
never dream of attempting the bridge, for it's been 
downright dangerous this month past." 

" Just like the young master to try it," exclaimed 
a fine young fellow — the eldest son of Tom Edmunds, 
the blacksmith, — " it won't be a bit of danger that 
will turn him back, if he has once got a thing into 
his head. So I'll just be after him to see what he's^ 
up to, for if those two young gentlemen take to 
crossing that rotten old bridge, they'll be tumbled 
into the stream as sure as my name's Tom Edmunds." 
And the very thought of such a thing was quite 
sufficient to send the loyal-hearted fellow striding 
across the meadows to the stream, which he had 
just reached, when the fearful cry that fell upon his 
ear made him rush frantically forward towards the 
bridge. 

At the instant that he reached it, he caught 
sight of the "young master," his arms uplifted 
above the waters, struggling in agony, and rushing 
across the now broken ice, he plunged underneath, 
and, seizing him in his arms, bore him safe, and 
still conscious, to the bank. "Basil," he cried, 
"oh! save him." And again the brave fellow 
ventured his own life amidst that cold, death-like 
sea of ice, and again his efforts were rewarded with 
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success, and Basil Kenworthy was laid beside liis 
friend — alive, bnt insensible. 

By this time more help had arrived. Tom 
Edmunds had not returned, and an uneasy feeling 
had made some of the other workmen follow him, 
and now between them, they carried the boys to 
the nearest honse, which happened to be the miller's, 
and a message was sent to Mr. Bandall, the nearest 
gentleman at hand. Mr. Bandall, as soon as he 
understood what had happened, despatched one 
messenger for the doctor, and another for Mrs. 
Wilverley, whilst he himself accompanied the men 
back to the miller's, suffering, for the second time, 
such anxiety on Mrs. Wilverley's account, as made 
him sincerely wish that her son and heir had never 
been born. By his orders, all such restoratives as 
were possible under the circumstances were used, 
but Basil was still unconscious when Mrs. Wilverley 
and Maggie, accompanied by Nurse Crossley, arrived. 
Nurse had brought everything that could be wanted, 
and did all that .was necessary as cleverly and com- 
posedly as though all her previous life had been 
spent in one of the houses of the Koyal Humane 
Society on the banks of the Serpentine ; still she 
took a gloomy view of this case, as of every other ; 
and though Basil had regained consciousness, Mrs. 
Wilverley's agony continued great until the doctor 
arrived, and pronounced it as his opinion that the 
boy would recover, though he might probably be 
in for an illness. He recommended an immediate 
return to the Manor, gave orders what was to be 
done, and said he would come over almost directly. 
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" This boy must be born to be hanged," was 
the pleasant remark uttered by the doctor, as he 
assured Mr. Bandall that he believed, so far as 
Archie was concerned, there would be no serious re- 
sults to the accident beyond a probable cold. " It's 
not many months ago that they sent for me all the 
way to Silverhill, where he was lying in the game- 
keeper's cottage ; he'd been thrown from his horse, 
and taken up insensible, and he got off then without 
any injury. He's a terrible pickle, I fancy." 

t€ Yes," replied Mr. Randall in anything but an 
agreeable tone of voice. " It's the last time I shall 
invite him over to my place, and the less my boy 
has to do with him the better I shall be pleased. 
How do you think it will go with the other boy ?" 

t€ Impossible to tell," replied the doctor; "but 
it's as well to get him to Wilverley. The distance 
is not much greater than to your house, and it's* 
better for Mrs. Wilverley to be at home. I am very 
much afraid she may be the worse herself for coming 
out such a day as this. 

" So am I," replied Mr. Eandall ; " but I felt 
that I must send off for her as soon as the men 
brought me word of the accident. If her boy had 
been seriously hurt she would never have got over 
not having been sent for ; and now I expect she'll 
be ill with the anxiety of having this young fellow 
to look after." 

"Yes," said the doctor; "it's a very unfortu- 
nate business, but we must make the best of it." 

And then he shook hands with Mr. Bandall, and 
took his departure, leaving Maggie to think over 
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these agreeable remarks, every one of which she had 
heard whilst standing, with a heavy heart, at the 
miller's door, waiting till her mother and nurse 
should be ready to return with the two boys to 
Wilverley. 

Snch a drive home as that was ! Mrs. Wilverley 
and the two boys in the close carriage, nurse and 
herself in the barouche. Maggie almost repented 
of having begged her mother to let her accompany 
her to Colbrook, so miserable was she made on her 
way home by nurse's remarks, which were to a 
great extent a repetition of Mr. Randall's. 

Not till Maggie found herself alone with her 
mother did she know a moment's peace. Then, as 
usual, she poured out all her heart, — her sorrow for 
Archie's conduct, her shame at hearing Mr. Bandall's 
remarks, her anxiety for her mother, — and then, as 
usual, she found comfort. Lying on the sofa in her 
room, wearied and anxious, but apparently not 
otherwise the worse for the morning's event, Mrs. 
Wilverley spoke words of comfort and instruction, 
which Maggie long remembered. 

" Archie has told me all," she said; and she re- 
peated to Maggie the very truthful and humble 
report which Archie had given her during the drive 
home. " And oh, Maggie, I hope it will be a lesson 
to him for all his life. I think he sees now that we 
are all Balaams by nature — that if we hesitate when 
temptation comes we are sure to fall." 

"It was Basil's doing chiefly," replied Maggie; 
u he made it seem the right thing to do." 

"And Archie did it," said Mrs. Wilverley; 
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c ' ready to believe that it was right, though if he 
had listened to God's Word, instead of to his own 
wishes, he would have seen that it was wrong. There 
is an old proverb, Maggie, that € none are so blind 
as those that won't see/ And it is just as easy to 
see what we are bent on seeing, even though the 
thing we see — the reason, or the excuse, or the 
necessity — is but a temptation of the Evil One, or a 
vain imagination of our own inventing." 

" Oh, mamma," exclaimed Maggie, " how hard 
it seems then to know the right." 

" Not so, Maggie, darling ; it requires only one 
thing to make it easy, and that thing is the single 
eye. ' The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately .wicked f and ' he that trusteth in it is 
a fool/ But the Word is a light, and the command- 
ment is a lamp, and by the words of God's lips we 
are kept from the paths of the destroyer/' 




CHAPTEK XXIX. 

K0BAH, DATHAH, AUD ABIBAM. 

IILVEELEY MANOR had been truly, as 
Nurse Crossley declared at least ten times 
every day, turned into a sick hospital for 
more than a fortnight in consequence of "those 
bad boys' disobedience/' She was constantly ex- 
pressing her opinion that " they deserved to be 
flogged, both of them,'' and lost her patience com- 
pletely when Maggie suggested that all the regret 
they had felt, and all the suffering they had en- 
dured, were quite punishment enough. There 
had been trouble enough, indeed, to punish them. 
Basil's illness had proved a more serious one than 
the doctor at first anticipated. He had suffered 
very much from rheumatic fever, which set in im- 
mediately, and Archibald had been almost as ill 
from the effect which the shock of the accident 
had produced upon his nervous system. He had 
never known what physical fear was before, all his 
timidity had been of a moral nature, but for days 
after the accident any sudden sound would make 
him start as in terror, and at night it was with 
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the greatest difficulty that lie could get to 
sleep; then he would wake up constantly, often 
declaring that he was drowning, and screaming for 
help. 

It was wonderful how Mrs. Wilverley kept up 
during this trying time, and she often said that she 
never could have done so, but for the constant sup- 
port of her little daughter's patient, persevering help 
and sympathy. Poor little Maggie, her hands were 
indeed full of work ; but this was, perhaps, the best 
way of bringing relief to her over- full heart. 

Basil was Mrs. Wilverley's chief care, and either 
she or nurse was constantly in his room, for his 
illness called for the most careful attention, and to 
no one but Nurse Crossley would Mrs. Wilverley 
entrust any share in the charge of him. Maggie's 
time was devoted to Archibald and to her grand- 
father. For though the particulars of the accident 
were kept from Sir James, it was not possible to con- 
ceal from him that there was something the matter. 
He could not understand why Mrs. Wilverley came 
so seldom to see him, and remained so short a time. 
Before, she used to come and go, and often he took 
scarcely any notice of her, and appeared uncon- 
scious of her presence, as she sat for hours, working 
or reading beside him. Now he would ask for her 
incessantly — complain if she could not come at 
once, and when she did come, would refuse to let 
her go, sometimes holding her by the dress, and 
beseeching her not to leave him. At length they 
had to tell him that there was some one ill in the 
house — a visitor — and she was often wanted to 
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attend to him. Bat they regretted afterwards that 
they had told him even this much of the truth, 
for he talked unceasingly of this dreadful illness, 
though he never could be brought to understand 
who it was that was ill, and would fancy it was 
Maggie, or Archibald, until the children were 
brought to him. Then he would agitate poor 
Archibald by saying in his presence, that "the 
illness would end in death — illness always did in 
this house. She went first — she was long ill — 
growing weaker and weaker every day, and more 
and more lovely, but she went at last slowly ; and 
he went suddenly — here in the morning, so hand- 
some and strong, and gone before night — gone 
never to come again." 

It was inexpressibly painful to hear the old 
man, and Mrs. Wilverley often felt that it was 
almost too trying for a young girl like Maggie. 
But it seemed the path appointed for her by her 
Heavenly Father, and Mrs. Wilverley comforted 
herself with the thought that the same wisdom and 
love are employed for the youngest and weakest, 
as for the oldest and strongest; and more, in- 
deed, since the tender heart cares most of all- for 
the weakest, and there is none so tender as our 
God. 

At last Captain Crawford succeeded in getting 
leave from his regiment, and he came to cheer them 
all at Wilverley, and then took Archibald with him, 
by the doctor's advice, for a ten days' sojourn in 
London, after which it was thought that it would be 
best for both Basil and him to return to school, 
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though it was some weeks after term had begun. 
Captain Crawford longed to take Maggie also to 
London, and told his sister so. But Maggie did not 

■ 

wish to go. 

" I never could be spared," she said, without a 

shade of vanity in the assertion. " Mamma would 

have no one to take care of her, except nurse, and 

nurse can't do the little things for her that I can. 

And who would sit with grandpapa, now that 

mamma has to be so much with Basil. I think he 

gives mamma more trouble, now he's getting well, 

than he did when he was ill, for then he was 

not conscious, and now he's often so irritable. 

Mamma says he can't help it, and it's only 

because he's getting well, and his limbs hurt 

him; but she likes to be with him as much as 

she can herself, to amuse him, and see, too, that he 

does not take cold. I never could leave her or 

grandpapa." 

So it was settled that Captain Crawford should 
take only Archibald, and the idea of this London 
trip did more to cure Archie's nervousness than all 
the doctor's medicines had done. Yet Archibald 
had not recovered his spirits, nor was it to be de- 
sired that he should have done so. He had suffered 
physically from the terrible shock his nerves had 
undergone when he felt the ice giving way beneath 
his feet, and realized for one terrible moment 
that he was drowning. Archie had desired to 
be like Johnnie Dry a dale. He had wished to 
die like him; but when he found himself at the 
point of death he felt that if he died his death 
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would not be the death of the righteous. And 
he could not forget this feeling. Bis mother 
could not desire that he should, even whilst she 
sought, by attending to all the doctor's instructions, 
to assist in restoring the balance of the shaken 
nerves. 

Many an earnest talk had Mre. Wilverley had 
with Archibald since his illness, and many with 
Basil also. The boys required very different teach- 
ing, for Basil was as ignorant of Scripture facts and 
Scripture doctrines as Archibald was well acquainted 
with them ; and Mrs. Wilverley felt that one of the 
good results which she could see already had arisen 
from this trouble, was the opportunity it had afforded 
her of instructing the orphan boy in those precious 
truths about Jesus of which in his childhood he had 
never heard, and which her own children had 
known before they could speak. All his life long 
Basil Kenworthy remembered and blessed the 
memory of that angel friend, as she seemed to 
him, who sat hour after hour beside his bed, 
never wearying, never reproving, never even 
sermonizing; but telling him stories about Jesus, 
all He had done for men, all He was still 
doing for them, until the name of Jesus seemed 
to him no longer a strange sound, heard only 
at church and in sermons; but he learned to 
think of the Saviour as a real, loving friend, 
always near us to help, to pardon, and to en- 
courage. 

But the most earnest of all the talks was the 
talk which they all had together — Mrs. Wilverley 
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and the three children — in the pleasant morning- 
room the day before Archibald went away to 
London. 

It was the first time that Basil had come down- 
stairs, and there had been great delight at seeing 
how well he had borne the fatigue, walking quite 
well with only the help of the balustrade, and feel- 
ing scarcely any pain or stiffness. * 

Until to-day, Mrs. Wilverley had read to the 
children separately each day a few verses from the 
Bible, for hours had been irregular in that house of 
sickness, and there had been no settled Scripture* 
class. 

But to-day Maggie had expressed a wish that, 
since they were all down-stairs, they should all read 
together. And Mrs. Wilverley, anxious to gratify 
every wish of her unselfish little daughter, agreed 
that it should be so. 

Maggie fetched the Bibles, and finding the 
places " where they had left off," gave one to 
each. 

"We had finished the story of Balaam," she 
said, " the last chapter we read was the twenty-fifth 
of Numbers. The next chapter seems full of hard 
names, mamma." 

" We will read some verses from it, Maggie," 
said Mrs. Wilverley, " and I think they will give 
us enough to think about to-day." 

And, at Mrs. Wilverley's request, they each 
read one of the verses referring to the story of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

Then Mrs. Wilverley said, " Basil will tell us 
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what sin led to the awful end that fell upon these 



men." 



Basil coloured to the roots of his hair; but 
he answered firmly, "They were wicked enough 
to strive against Moses and Aaron. They rebelled 
against the authority of the good men whom they 
ought to have obeyed." 

" They did not choose to be controlled," said 
Mrs. Wilverley, " they thought they knew quite as 
well as those whom God had set in authority over 
them — they were insubordinate, in short. Archie 
knows what that word means." 

" Not submitting to authority," said Archie," 
and he too coloured. For the children well knew 
what was in their mother's mind, though she made 
no allusion to it. 

" The children of Korah did not die, mamma," 
said Maggie, "I wonder why not ? " 

" Probably they repented, Maggie, and God, we 
know, is always ready to forgive on the very first 
signs of repentance. And it is very encouraging to 
remember that these children of Korah, who were 
saved from the very brink of destruction, who hung 
over it, and saw the fate into which rebellion and 
disobedience had so nearly plunged them, after- 
wards became most eminently useful in God's 
service. If we read the account of the services of 
the temple that was raised to God's honour, we find 
these very people were eminent in assisting in the 
worship of the sanctuary." 

" Perhaps their past danger helped to make 
them so, mamma," said Maggie. 
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t€ Very probably, Maggie. I often think that 
none can feel so anxious to devote themselves heart 
and soul to God, as those who have been redeemed 
by His mercy from the very borders of a threatened 
destruction. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

JOSHUA. 

RCHIBALDwas enjoying himself thoroughly 
in London, and had grown so well and 
strong, that his Uncle Henry wrote word 
to Mrs. Wilverley that his illness seemed com- 
pletely a thing of the past, and she might make 
herself quite happy about him. He slept all night, 
his appetite had returned, he had recovered his 
former looks and his usual good spirits, and more- 
over he was a very good boy. His uncle was quite 
struck by the change in him; he did not know 
whether it was to be attributed to school discipline, 
or to the influence for good that the accident had 
had over him, but he had never known Archibald 
so submissive, so considerate of the wishes and 
comforts of others, so ready to give up his own will. 
Such news was very cheering, and Mrs. Wilverley 
expressed her deep delight and thankfulness when 
she received her brother's letter. But Maggie per- 
ceived that her mother was not as cheerful as usual, 
and that she had not been so for some days. She 
felt sure there was some fresh trouble, though what 
it was, she could not imagine. 

Basil Kenworthy was no longer any subject of 
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anxiety. Thanks to the united good nursing of 
Mrs. Wilverley and Nurse Crossley, he had com- 
pletely recovered, and his rheumatic fever had left 
no bad effects. On the contrary, Maggie thought* 
it had left very good effects, for it was evident to 
all that Basil was a very different boy now, from 
what he was when first he came to Wilverley Manor, 
six weeks ago. His devotion to Mrs. Wilverley was 
intense, he was never so happy as when he was with 
her, and often Maggie could see him watching her, 
with a loving, grateful expression of countenance, 
for which she loved him. He had entreated to be 
allowed to call her " mother," and one day he had 
told Maggie, in a burst of boyish confidence, that 
he wondered how Archie could ever be naughty ; 
he was sure he never should have been, if he had 
had such a mother as Archie, so kind, so lovely, so 
good. He thought she and Archie were the happiest 
children in the world. 

Maggie repeated this to her mother, who smiled, 
and said that "Basil spoke like this because ho 
loved her, and love made us partial ;" and then she 
added, " Basil is a dear warm-hearted boy, and his 
love for me is a great delight to me. I feel very 
thankful, Maggie, that, he came to Wilverley, and 
very happy and hopeful about him. This has been 
one amongst the many blessings that God has given 
me lately." 

So that it was not about Basil that Mrs. Wilverley 
was sometimes now so grave. Nor could it be about 
Sir James. The old baronet was growing weaker 
every day. But this could not be a sorrow to those 
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who had been so long watching his gradual decay, 
and Maggie remembered having often heard her 
mother say that she hoped God would take the dear 
old father she loved so well to his rest before she 
went herself, for that it would be a very severe trial 
of faith to leave the charge of him to any other 
hands ; indeed, old Abbott was the only one now 
with whom she ever liked to leave him, and old 
Abbot was growing infirm himself, and succumbing 
at last to the infirmities which he had kept so long 
at bay. It surely could not be her grandfather's 
failing state that cast such a shadow sometimes over 
her mother's face, and brought the occasional tears 
to her eyes, whilst the sigh that of late she had 
ceased to hear fell again on Maggie's ears. 

And yet Maggie came to the conclusion that it 
must be about grandpapa. For one day, just as she 
had finished her lessons with Miss Graham, and was 
going to the morning room, where she knew Basil 
would be with her mother, to ask him if he would 
come with her for a walk in the park, she was sur- 
prised by the sound of wheels in the avenue; a 
most unusual sound at that hour, just twelve 
o'clock. Visitors never came before luncheon, they 
had no near neighbours, and carriages were never 
seen at Wilverley before three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon, except it was some one coming to 
luncheon, and her mother would have told her if 
this had been the case. And the tradesmen's carts 
always drove round to the back-entrance through 
the stable yard. Curiosity prompted Maggie to run 
across the gallery, and through the music-room, out 
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into the balcony, which overlooked the porch. She 
reached it just in time to see a carriage draw up. 
The first person who got out was a gentleman, a 
grave-looking man, whom she had never seen before. 
He was followed by a second gentleman, whose face 
seemed familiar to her. And then Mr. Shadwell 
got out, and at the sight of him, Maggie recollected 
that the other gentleman was also a medical man, 
whom Mr. Shadwell had brought with him once be- 
fore to see her grandfather. They had had what nurse 
called a " consultation," about Sir James. Probably, 
they were going to have another consultation now, 
and this time had brought a third doctor with them. 
l^Eaggie had just arrived at this conclusion, when 
she heard nurse's voice calling her along the gallery, 
and she ran to respond to the call. But she was 
very much surprised when nurse, addressing her in 
the tone which she generally reserved for the boys, 
told her that " She ought to be ashamed of herself, 
running out like that on the balcony to see who was 
coming ; it was quite unbecoming in a young lady 
like her, and without hat or jacket too, on such a 
day as this, enough to give her her death of cold ; 
she'd been hunting for her all over the house, when 
she was wanted elsewhere too. She and Master 
Basil were to go for a walk, and when they came in 
they were to come straight up to the nursery, and 
if she was not there, wait for her till she came. 
Master Basil was ready waiting for her out by the 
conservatory, and they might have been off ten 
minutes ago, if Miss Maggie had not given her all 
this trouble." 
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Maggie was quite sure now that there was some- 
thing the matter. Nurse Crossley was so very 
irritable, however, that she felt almost afraid to ask 
any questions, and meekly submitted to having Jier 
seal-skin hat and jacket put on. Then she could 
not help just saying— 

€€ Is grandpapa worse V 9 

" Not that I know of/' nurse answered, in the 
sharpest of tones. u You've seen him since I have, 
Miss Maggie : you ought to know." 

After this Maggie could not have dared to say 
another word. 

She found Basil Kenworthy waiting for her at the 
conservatory, as nurse had said, and they set out for 
their walk, Maggie telling him all that had happened, 
all that she had seen, all that nurse had said. She 
was struck by the attention with which Basil listened; 
he seemed to be drinking in every word, and kept 
saying, f f Well, well ?" as if he thought he was 
going to hear something on which his life depended. 

"Well, that's all," said Maggie; "and I can't 
make it out. If grandpapa isn't worse, why should 
three doctors come to-day? For I know that 
second gentleman that got out of the carriage was 
a doctor, and I think the first was too ; he looked 
like one." 

"Yes," said Basil, "they were all three 
doctors." 

" Oh, Basil I" exclaimed Maggie, " and you 
knew all the time ! And you never told me you'd 
seen the carriage come, or knew anything about it, 
but kept asking me question after question.' 



» 
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" I did not see the carriage come," said Basil ; 
" and I was longing to know more about it." 

€i But what do you know ?" asked Maggie ; " who 
told you they were all doctors ?" 

" Nobody/' said Basil, " it was something I heard 
the servants say when I was waiting in the con- 
servatory." 

" Well, what?" asked' Maggie. 

But Basil hesitated. Boy though he was, he 
felt that the words that had struck such pain to his 
heart, would bring a yet sharper pang to Maggie's. 

A dreadful foreboding flashed, sudden as light- 
nings across Maggie's mind. She flushed crimson, 
then turned deadly pale, and laying her little hand 
on Basil's arm, said — 

€€ Oh, Basil, it wasn't anything about mamma?" 
And when Basil turned away his head and did not 
answer, she knew it was, and she almost fell against 
the hedge — the frost-bitten, thorny hedge — and 
cried and sobbed till poor Basil felt utterly help- 
less and forlorn. 

" Don't cry, Maggie," he said; iC oh pray don't 
cry like that; perhaps it is not so bad." 

Then Maggie remembered that she did not yet 
know what Basil had heard, and she implored him 
to tell her. 

te It was only this," said Basil, " and it was the 

servants, you know, Maggie — the gardener and 

John. John opened the door and showed the 

gentlemen in, and then he came out and spoke to 

Hamerton, and he said, ' He was afraid the mistress 

must be very bad, or Mr. Shadwell wouldn't have 

17 
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brought two doctors, and one of them come all the 
way from London.' " 

The children walked no farther that day. 
Maggie said she must go home, and Basil thought 
she must, she looked so dreadfully bad. They 
walked through the pleasure grounds without a 
word being spoken. Then Maggie said, so sud- 
denly that she quite startled Basil — 

" I don't believe she's ill; I have never seen her 
look so well, her eyes are so bright, and she has 
such a lovely colour in her cheeks." 

But as she said the words, her heart sank within 
her, remembering how her mother's voice had failed 
her when, reading that morning of Moses's parting 
speech to Joshua, and how she had said, that much 
as Moses longed to be with his God, his soul was yet 
heavy within him at the thought of those whom he 
must leave, those over whom he had held such a 
loving, anxious charge, and who must now con- 
tinue their pilgrimage without his watchful aid. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 



JOSHUA. 




ASIL and Maggie went straight to the nur- 
sery, as they had been told to do. But nnrse 
was not there, and they waited some little 
time before she appeared. Basil took a book, and 
made a pretence of reading, for he saw that Maggie 
was not inclined to talk even to him. She stood by 
the nursery window, though nothing could be seen 
from that side of the house but the great stable- 
yard, where servants were passing, as usual, to and 
fro on their various avocations of harness-cleaning, 
and carriage-washing, and water-drawing. Maggie 
paid no attention to them, or to anything, until 
again there was the sound of wheels ; evidently the 
doctor's carriage had been standing in front of the 
house all this while, and was only now driving away. 
A few moments afterwards Nurse Crossley came 
into the room, and before she could speak to the 
children, either gently or roughly, a look at her face 
answered the question Maggie wouW not have dared 
to ask. 

"Oh! nurse! nurse!" she cried, "then it is 

true ?" 

"What is true ?" said nurse, and she sat down 
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in her low rocking-chair, where Maggie remembered 
her sitting, ever since she' could remember any- 
thing. 

" That mamma is very ill. Oh, nurse ! nurse ! 
what shall we do? Archie, and me, and every- 
body ? " 

And Maggie threw herself into Nurse Crossley's 
arms, and burst into bitter weeping. Nurse folded 
her to her breast, and rocked her to and fro, as she 
had done when she was a baby. 

"You may well ask, my lamb," she cried. 
" That's just it. . What will any of us do ? The 
Lord in heaven only knows." 

Basil had turned away and gone to the window. 
No one took any notice of him, and yet he felt as 
if his heart were as heavy as any one's, and heavier, 
for the others could cry, and had a right to cry, and 
he felt as if he had not. 

Just then a bell rang, and nurse started up, 
putting Maggie gently from her, and saying — there 
was no irritability in nurse's tone now, — " There, 
my darling I was wrong to let you take on so, and 
fancy, perhaps, things are worse than they are. 
You must cheer up, my pet. Who told you your 
mamma was ill ?" 

"Basil heard them saying so," said Maggie. 
And she told jaurse what Basil had overheard, — 
adding, " Tell me all about it, nurse — everything." 

" I can't just now, Miss Maggie, for that's the 
bell for me ; but it's not so bad, only I was sore 
upset just at first, for it was to me the doctors 
gpoke out most plainly, though your mamma, she 
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would know all about it. They say she may live 

." Nurse hesitated, and then said, "Some 

time yet — with care." 

Maggie asked no more. She let nurse go, and 
sitting down herself in the low rocking-chair, gazed 
into the fire, where it seemed to her that nurse's words, 
" Some time yet, with care," written amongst the 
red coals, were burning themselves into her heart. 

But Basil came out of his retreat in the window, 
and stood right before nurse, as she was going 
towards the door. * 

" Nurse," he said, " was it the accident ? " 

"What do you mean, Master Basil?" she 
asked. 

"Did the accident make her worse?" asked 
Basil. " Did it hurt her to come out in the 
cold?" 

" No, Master Basil," said nurse. " The doctors 
didn't think so. Mr. Shadwell asked them." 

Nurse went away, and Basil, going up to Maggie, 
said, " Oh, Maggie, do speak to me, and do say, 
' Thank God/ for, oh ! if it had been the accident, I 
would have died too, for it would have been my 
fault, and I love her with all my heart. I don't 
know how you and Archie love her. But I can't 
think it can be more than I do." 

Not long after Maggie was summoned to her 
mother's room. And then it all seemed like a 
dream, a dreadful dream that vanished at the first 
sight of Mrs. Wilverley, looking so like herself as 
she lay on her sofa, her blue eyes, as Maggie had 
said, so clear and bright, and a deeper tinge of pink 
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in her cheeks. Bat the reality was soon forced back 
upon her. 

" Come to me, my darling/' said Mrs. Wilverley, 
and she held ont her white hand — it struck Maggie 
for the first time how very white, and thin, too, it 
was — " take your footstool and sit here beside me. 
Where is Basil ? " 

" In the nursery, mamma." 

" That is right, Maggie ; I've told nurse to sit 
with him, and talk to him, for I want you all to 
myself. Nurse says you know how ill I am. I 
didn't mean to tell you until Archie and Uncle 
Henry came back. But now you know, and per- 
haps it is as well. I did not know myself, Maggie, 
until just a few days ago, how really ill I am. For 
you know I have never been strong, and when one 
has been always ailing one thinks less of any in- 
crease of weakness or suffering." 

Maggie did not cry now. She was too deeply 
interested in every word her mother uttered. 

It was not the accident, mamma," she said. 
Oh no, Maggie. Nurse is going to tell Basil 
so again, and by and by he shall come to me, and I 
will tell him myself. He need not be at all afraid. 
The accident has not helped to shorten my days. 
On the contrary, it has probably helped to lengthen 
them." 

Maggie looked surprised, and her mother added, 
" For if the accident had not happened, Mr. Shad- 
well might not have come, and it was Mr. Shadwell 
who persuaded me to have my lungs sounded again, 
and who says " 
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Maggie saw that her mother hesitated. 

" Oh, mamma, what does he say ?" she asked, 
eagerly, her eyes almost as bright, and her cheeks 
as flashed and feverish as her mother's. 

Mrs. Wilverley laid her hand on Maggie's curls, 
and said — 

" My Maggie must be very calm and brave if 
she wishes me to tell her all that the doctor says, 
and all that I should like to tell her about myself, 
and everybody, and everything else. For there is a 
great deal I should like to say — a great deal I 
should like for her to do — only it is a great deal for 
her to hear, and there will be a very great' deal for 
her to bear/' 

" Oh, mamma/' said Maggie, " tell me every- 
thing. I will bear it all. I will do it all." 

" My brave little daughter," said Mrs. "Wilverley, 
and the tears filled her eyes, though not one rose 
to Maggie's, which were fixed, large and eager, on 
her mother's face. "My precious little unselfish 
daughter, I felt that it would be so; that the time 
had come for you to be a true heroine, Maggie, 
and that God would give the needful strength. For 
if it pleases God to take me to heaven, and leave 
grandpapa still upon earth, it will be a heavy charge 
for you, Maggie. But still it is one which I could 
not leave so happily to any one else ; no one but 
you could ever fill my place to grandpapa." 

" Mamma," said Maggie, " what do the doctors 
say?" 

" They say, Maggie, that my right lung is gone, 
and the left lung very weak." 
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Then, answering the question which she saw 
Maggie's face was asking imploringly, though she 
could not frame her lips to utter it, Mrs. Wilverley 
continued — 

"If I were a poor woman, I should probably 
not live many weeks, but Mr. Shadwell thinks with 
care my life may be spared for months. I shall be 
very thankful if it is. And this is what I was going 
to say, Maggie. You remember the chapters we 
have been reading this week ; they have been all on 
one subject V 

"Yes, mamma/' said Maggie, speaking quite 
firmly now, for she felt that her mother placed a 
firm faith in her, and that she must not prove her- 
self unworthy of it. 

" And what is that subject, Maggie ?" 

" The death of Moses, mamma ; all his parting 
commands to the people, his injunctions, and his 
warnings." 

" I can quite imagine how Moses felt," said Mrs. 
Wilverley ; " how anxious he must have been about 
those whom he had led so far through the wilder* 
ness himself, and whom he must now leave to the 
care of another. All the planning for their govern- 
ment had been his, he had regulated everything 
himself; no doubt it cost him an effort — a great 
effort of faith and submission — to leave those he loved 
so well, just at the moment, too, when it seemed as 
if they most needed his help and his guidance, when 
their enemies were likely to increase, and there was 
more fear than ever of their being overcome by 
them." 
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" The people of Israel had Joshua, mamma/' said 
Maggie. 

The thought was in her mind that she and 
Archie had no one but their mother. If she were 
taken they would be orphans — desolate orphans. 

A bright smile lightened Mrs. Wilverley's face. 

kl Yes, Maggie, they had Joshua; one prepared 
of God to supply the place of Moses when he should 
be taken from them. That is the thought that com- 
forts me. God never wants the right person to do 
his work, and it is only God who knows who is the 
right person; we think we know. Moses perhaps 
thought that no one could do the work as well as 
lie could ; he knew the characters of the children of 
Israel; he had learned to restrain their rebellious 
spirits, and bear with their impatience. I dare say 
it seemed to him that Joshua knew very little 
about this arduous work. But there was one 
thought that stayed all such thoughts, and brought 
the mind of Moses into submission with the 
will of God. Look, Maggie, I have marked it 
here." 

And Maggie took her mother's Bible, and read 
these words, " He is the Eock, his work is perfect, 
for all his ways are judgment : a God of truth, and 
without iniquity, just and right is He." 

€€ Now, Maggie," said Mrs. Wilverley, " look at 
the fifth verse of the first chapter of Joshua, and 
see what the Lord Himself says to him when he is 
left alone with all the charge of the people. 

Maggie turned to the verse, and there was 
another pencil mark against the words. 
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" As I was with Moses, so I will be with thee. 
I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee/' 

" God's presence would be sufficient to supply 
all that was needed, of wisdom, and care, and love. 
And God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. I need not fear to leave my darlings. God 
will provide the needful help, and the true Joshua 
will be ever with them ; the captain of the Lord of 
Hosts, of whom Joshua of old was bat the type." 




CHAPTER XXXII. 



DEBORAH AND BARAK. 




T was not wonderful that such an eventful 
time as these Christmas holidays had 
proved should have made a very great 
change in all the children, and that the faces of 
the three young creatures who gathered round the 
nursery fire on the evening before the day on which 
Basil and Archibald were to return to school, wore 
an expression of seriousness which is very seldom 
seen on such young faces, and which would never 
have been seen either on Basil's or Archibald's had 
it not been brought there by circumstances of very 
peculiar solemnity. 

The nursery had become a very favourite place 
with the children of late. They preferred it to the 
schoolroom, though they could not exactly have 
told why, except that they had the schoolroom all 
to themselves, and it sometimes seemed rather 
dreary now, for of late the boys had not cared for 
games and tricks, and merry-making, and Maggie's 
most amusing story-books had lain unopened on the 
book-shelves. But the nursery now was always 
cheerful ; and though Nurse Crossley was not nearly 
as much there as she used to be, and had aban- 
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doned stitching and mending to the maids, for 
almost constant attendance on her mistress, still 
nurse came and went, and made up. a bright fire, 
and always had a kind word for the children, and 
it cheered them to be with her. Basil Kenworthy 
had almost entirely given up of late the habit of 
making bad puns, which used to draw upon him 
the indignation of Archie, and especially of Maggie, 
but he so far returned to it one day as to propose 
that nurse's name should be changed from Crossley 
to Kindly. This remark was originated by a habit 
which nurse had taken of always making up a little 
"afternoon tea" for the three young ones when 
they came in from their walk, and having it ready 
for them cosily by the fire. The maid, Mary, had 
remonstrated one day, and had ventured to ask 
nurse if she remembered telling even Miss Maggie 
once, when she asked her to bring an extra cup 
for her into her mamma's room, that " young 
ladies of her age ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves for needing such things ; and that unless 
people are sick it was all rubbish to be getting 
into such habits," and yet here was nurse providing 
these unnecessary comforts, not only for Miss Mag- 
gie, but for two great boys like Master Basil and 
Master Archibald. 

But nurse had desired Mary to mind her own 
business, and do as she was told ; informing her at 
the same time that, if it was not necessary, at all 
events it was an amusement, and helped to pass the 
time these dreary afternoons ; and, besides, it made 
the poor young things feel they still had somebody 
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to look after them ; yes, and she would look after 
them so long as she had any health and strength 
left, and spoil them too, if she chose, and as much 
as ever she liked. 

Mary shrugged her shoulders, and said no more. 
Nurse Crossley was Nurse Crossley still to every- 
body except the children, and Mary knew better 
than to dispute with her. But that evening she 
told the other maids in the housekeeper's room ab 
tea that ' ' she really did not know what had come 
to Mrs. Crossley, she fussed over the children to 
that extent. She had given orders now for them 
to have a regular supper to-night at eight o'clock — 
because they had been accustomed to late dinner 
these last weeks with their uncle, they could not dine 
with him to-day because there was a gentleman 
coming — a lawyer from London, she'd heard say — 
and so there was to be supper for Miss Maggie and 
the two young gentlemen. Nurse had given all her 
orders about it quite grand, and it was to be laid 
in the day-nursery that she might see to it herself." 

A most cosy little supper it had been, and the 
children had duly appreciated the kind thought that 
had provided it for them. Still they could not be 
roused, even by the unusual treat of a regular 
supper, to forget that this was their last evening at 
home—the last evening they would ever spend in 
that house, under the same circumstances, and, as 
we have said, the three faces gathered round the 
fire were grave and sad. Maggie was especially 
thoughtful, for she had found her mother looking 
unusually weak when she had gone to wish her good- 
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night ; and, on her asking why, Mrs. Wilverley had 
told her, " The lawyer had been some time with her 
before he went to dinner with Captain Crawford, and 
she soon grew tired now over business matters. 

Then bidding Maggie bring her dressing-case to 
her and open it with the little jewelled key, Mrs. 
Wilverley drew a paper from it, and gave it to 
Maggie to read. 

It was very easy to understand, and Maggie 
knew that it was her mother's will. The sole 
guardianship of the children was entrusted to 
Captain Crawford, who would have the entire 
management of their education and their move- 
ments until such time as Archibald should come of 
age, when he would come into possession of his 
property — now in the hands of trustees — and then 
he would share the charge of Maggie and her pro- 
perty with his uncle, so long as she remained un- 
married. 

" So you see, Maggie," said Mrs. Wilverley, as 
she returned the paper to its place, " you will have 
Uncle Henry for your first l Joshua ' to lead you, and 
guide and guard you, and you will have many other 
helps all through life, long after I am gone. You 
will remember all we have read about the judges, 
the many deliverers raised up, always the right 
person supplied at the right moment." 

And, giving her a parting kiss of loving good- 
night, Mrs. Wilverley had called her, as she had 
sometimes done before, her little Deborah, who was 
to be as a mother in Israel, helping in all that was 
right, and restraining from all that was wrong. 
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The boys asked Maggie how she had found Mrs. 
Wilverley, and she told them that she seemed 
weaker than usual. The boys always went to her 
when they came in from their afternoon walk, and 
only Maggie was allowed to see her in the evenings, 
and that only for a s^ort time, for the evening was 
her worst time. It always had been. Even before 
she became really ill she had always been weak and 
weary towards the close of the day. 

" I know why she's tired," said Archie. " Mr. 
Groves has been too long with her. Why did they 
let her see him ; he's not an old friend, I'm sure. 
She scarcely knows him, and Mr. Shadwell says no 
one is to 3ee her now except just old friends. Why 
did they let her see him at all ?" 

" She was obliged to see him," said Maggie ; 
"he came on business." 

" What business ?" asked Archibald. 

" I don't suppose mamma would mind my say- 
ing," said Maggie, " but I don't like to talk about 
it. He's a lawyer, and mamma wanted to make 
some arrangement about " 

But Maggie got no further. 

" Yes, I know now," said Archie ; " only I didn't 
know before that Mr. Groves was a lawyer. But 
Uncle Henry asked me, Maggie, if I should like him 
to be like our father now that " 

Even Archie had not courage to say more than 
" Now that mamma is so ill." 

" Uncle Henry has always been like a father to 
us," said Maggie. 

" And you're lucky to have such an uncle," said 
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Basil. " I wish I had ; I never had any friends to 
call friends that 1 can remember in all my life, 
before I went to school, and then came here." 

" But you've got friends now/' said Maggie. 

" Yes, indeed I have. Tour uncle's good enough 
to me, I'm sure ; but there's no one will ever be like 
your mother, keeping me here all this term, just as 
she does Archie." 

" The doctor said it was much better for you/' 
said Archie ; " and besides, since it was settled for 
me to stay, it was nice for us to be together." 

" But mamma wanted Basil to stay for his own 
sake," said Maggie. "I was there when she told 
UdcIo Henry that she would like now for Basil as 
well as Archie to stay till Easter, and she said too 
that she hoped it would be an useful time for us all, 
and a time that we should none of us ever forget." 

" I never shall," said Basil, " never as long as 
ever I live." 

He spoke with such fervour of emphasis, that 
Uncle Henry coming into the nursery at that 
moment, was led to ask — 

" Dear me, Basil, what is it that you mean never 
to do in all your life ?" 

Basil coloured crimson, and looked so confused, 
that Captain Crawford said — 

" Well, never mind telling me. I don't want to 
know if it's some secret between you children. 
I came to look after you. Mr. Groves is gone, and 
I came to see if you would like to come down to me 
for half-an-hour." 

The children went gladly, for a chat with Uncle 
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Henry, always a great pleasure, had become still 
more so lately, partly because they now were able 
to talk less with their mother than they used to do ; 
and then too, Uncle Henry, like nurse, had of late 
grown so exceedingly kind and tender to them. 

When they were all settled by the library fire, 
Maggie said — 

" I may tell Uncle Henry what you were saying 
when he came into the nursery, mayn't I, Basil ?" 

And on Basil's giving leave, Maggie told her 
uncle: And Captain Crawford said he was sure that 
Basil was right, and that it was a time they would 
none of them ever forget. 

And then he said, " And now that you have told 
me one secret, Maggie, perhaps you will tell me 
another. I want to know why your mother called 
you her € little Deborah ' to-night. Pm sure it is 
not because you make yourself a judge over others, 
and you don't live under a palm-tree." 

This time it was Maggie's turn to colour and be 
confused, and Basil's to reply. 

"1 will tell you, sir," he said; "it's because 
we're reading about the judges of Israel with 
mother in the morning ; " — Basil always called Mrs. 
Wilverley " mother " now to Captain Crawford and 
every one; — "and we've got to the story about 
Deborah and Barak going out to fight against 
Jabin, the King of Canaan, and his chief captain 
Sisera, who came to fight against them with 
chariots of iron, and mightily oppressed them." 

Captain Crawford admired Basil's memory. He 
did not know that the boy had learnt the verses by 

18 
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heart that lie might be sure to answer correctly 
when questioned next morning, for Basil, idle as lie 
had once been, grudged no trouble now, if it would 
secure a smile or a word of approbation from 
" mother." 

" And is Maggie like Deborah V asked Captain 
Crawford. 

"Mother says she thinks she is," said Basil; 
"and that she will be more so. She says that it 
was all through Deborah that the Israelites won the 
battle, though she did not go out to fight herself. 
It was Deborah who kept up Barak's courage, and 
gave him good advice, and was the real cause of the 
victory." 

"And who are to be the Baraks in this case V 
asked Captain Crawford; "you and Archie, I sup- 
pose." 

"Yes," said Basil. 

" Well, then, I will tell you something about 
Deborah/* replied Captain Crawford, "that may 
perhaps be a help to this little Deborah of yours in 
her work of advising and strengthening those who 
are weaker than herself. Do you know what the 
term, ' the wife of Lapidoth/ which is given to 
Deborah, means in the original V 9 

The children said " no/' their mother had not 
told them, and were much interested when Captain 
Crawford said, 

" It means literally, ' a woman of illumination/ a 
light. And that is just what every woman must be 
who wishes to be a help and a guide. Unless we our- 
selves have light we cannot enlighten others. But if 
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Maggie has the true € illumination ' in her own 
heart, then she will be able to impart it to others. 
And this illumination comes from one source alone. 
Only from the source of all light, can we derive 
light, and we know who is the Light of the World/' 

" Jesus," said Archie. 

" With Him," said Captain Crawford, " is tne 
TTrim and the Thummim, namely, all light and per- 
fection. In Him, through the guidance of his Word 
and his example, and the teaching of his Holy Spirit, 
shall we find € illumination/ " 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



GIDEON. 




MONTH later and Basil Kenworthy and 
Archibald Wilverley were as completely 
settled once more at school as though they 
had never left it, so quickly do schoolboys fall into 
the regular routine of well-ordered school life. But 
though they did the same lessons, and joined in the 
same games, as they had done before Christmas, 
they were not at all the same boys now as then. 
There are weeks in the lives of every one that do 
the work of months, or even of years, and a great 
work had been done both in Basil and Archibald 
during the four months that they had been absent 
from St. Andrews. Even Mr. Hume, much as he 
dreaded prolonged holidays, and well as he knew 
the injurious effect they had upon boys, could not 
regret them in this case, for he perceived that, 
though the boys' lessons had been interrupted, their 
true education had gone on rapidly under the Great 
Master's own hand. And when Dr. Evans heard 
all that Mr. Hume and Mr. Wortley had to say of 
the boys' behaviour in class, and assiduity in study, 
and all that Mrs. Fanshawe had to say of their 
conduct in the bedrooms, he, too, was quite satisfied 
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that they had gained much real good, and suffered 
no serious loss, by the various circumstances that 
had detained them so long at Wilverley Manor, 
even though they were less ready at their sums, not 
so correct in their spelling, and had even forgotten 
some of the rules of Latin grammar. 

Archibald had nothing more to do with Miss 
Griffith now. He was promoted to the third class. 
Basil still remained in the first, but he never now 
was heard to talk about "the Griffin." The re- 
membrance of " mother" was quite enough to keep 
him from that, and many other little habits, which 
had seemed innocent enough last half, but which he 
did not like to indulge in now. If Mrs. Wilverley 
had been well and strong, even as well as she had 
been, or had seemed to be, when first they went to 
the Manor, it might have been different ; but now 
that they thought of her, as weak and suffering, 
drawing slowly, but very surely day by day, nearer 
to the grave which was to hide her from their eyes, 
now that they knew that if they grieved her, they 
might never perhaps be able to ask her to forgive 
them, or to promise her that they would never do so 
again, it was very different, and' even Mr. Hume was 
astonished to perceive the power that this constant 
thought of Mrs. Wilverley had over these two boys, 
and, if possible, over Basil yet more than Archie. 

For Mr. Hume knew what it was that was thus 
influencing them. Johnnie Drysdale had told him, 
for Basil and Archibald were not sufficiently inti- 
mate enough with him to have told him themselves ; 
and Mr. Hume, though longing for the boys' full 
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eonfdecce, and feeing sere that he should obtain it, 
woold not hare attempte d to farce it. He knew 
wefl that the confidence of children is, if possi- 
ble, a jet more dedicate thing- to touch than that 
of older people. Like the flower in the bud, it 
will open of itself to warm and gentle influence, 
bat to force, or even to hasten, will be bnt to de- 
stroy. Bnt from Johnnie Drysdale Mr. Home heard 
a great deaL For the boys hid nothing from 
Johnnie. Hour after hour wonld Archie, and often 
now Basil, too, sit beside the sofa, where the little 
patient sufferer still lingered, longing to go to Jesus, 
yet very anxious to wait till his father should come 
from India, that he might say good-bye to him. 
The conversation now was chiefly about Wilverley, 
for Johnnie never wearied of hearing about the 
accident, and yet more did he delight in listening to 
the boys when they talked of Mrs. Wilverley and 
Sir James, and of Maggie. They had been de- 
scribed to him so often that now Johnnie seemed 
to know them quite well, and wonld talk of them 
almost as familiarly as Archie or Basil. 

And through Johnnie, Mr. Hume knew all about 
them too, and felt tho tenderest interest in watching 
and helping, often when they least suspected that 
ho was doing so, the little schoolboys over whom 
the remembrance of a dying, saintly mother was 
exercising such an immense influence. 

Many a sermon now of Mr. Hume's, and many 
a Scripture lesson, had their source in his tender 
sympathy for Archibald and Basil. 

•The last sermon that he had preached was on 
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Gideon, and he preached it with special reference to 
these two boys, because he had heard from Johnnie 
that they were reading the Book of Judges, each in 
his own little room, night after night, because their 
sister and mother were reading it together every 
, morning at home. But Mr. Hume did not wish 
Johnnie to let the boys know that this was the case. 
And Johnnie himself said, when the sermon was 
read to him that afternoon, "I shan't tell Basil 
and Archie, sir, that you knew they were reading 
Judges, for perhaps they wouldn't like to think that 
I talked to you about them, though Fm sure I never 
say anything they could mind my saying. I wouldn't 
do that, would I, sir, even to you ?" 

Mr. Humo satisfied Johnnie by saying, "No, 
he was sure he wouldn't," and Johnnie continued — 

" I'd tell you anything about myself, sir, any- 
thing in the whole world," and the little thin hand 
found its way, as it often did, into Mr. Hume's, " but 
I wouldn't tell any one else's secrets, even to you. 
But I wish Basil and Archie knew you as well as I 
do, and would talk to you like they do to me, 
though I suppose they wouldn't do that unless they 
were to be ill like me, and I shouldn't wish them to 
be that." 

" Basil and Archibald are getting to know me 
much better already," said Mr. Hume ; " and one 
day I know we shall all be great friends." 

" They liked the sermon," said Johnnie; " they 
liked it very much." 

" Did they ?" said Mr. Hume. " I'm very glad ; 
what did they say about it ?" 
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Bat at that very moment therewas a knock at 
the door, and almost/ before Mr. Hume could say 
" Come in," the two boys appeared, as though they 
had come themselves to answer the question. 

Johnnie could not restrain a smile, and in answer 
to Archie's look of inquiry as to its cause, said — 

"I was just telling Mr. Hume that you and 
Basil liked the sermon." 

Both the boys blushed at this, thongh it took 
something to bring the colour to Basil's cheeks. 

" And I was very glad to hear it/' said Mr. 
Hume. "Johnnie knew that he could scarcely 
please me more than by telling me that any of 
you boys liked any of my sermons. Why that is 
what I preach them for, so of course it pleases me 
to hear that I have gained my object. Why do 
you think I preach to you on Sundays, Archie?" 
he said, with a smile which set Archibald quite at 
his ease. 

" To teach us," said Archie. 

" And to please you too," said Mr. Hume. " I 
don't think there's much teaching done, you know, 
unless one .pleases too. So that it is very good 
news to me when I hear that any of my boys are 
pleased with my sermon. Now, will you tell me 
what it was that you liked in to-day's sermon. I 
dare say now you've told Johnnie already, and I 
don't believe he's as much interested in hearing 
as I am." 

" I liked the text," said Archibald. 

"And I liked it because it was about the 
judges," said Basil. 
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And you are interested in the judges ?" 

Johnnie gave Basil several significant, nudges, 
but all his urging failed to elicit more than the 
monosyllable " Yes." 

" So am I," said Mr. Hume. " Will you tell me 
why you are, and then I will tell you why I am ?" 

And to Johnnie's delight, Basil replied, '*' Be- 
cause they're reading about them at home — I mean 
at Wilverley — Maggie and mother — I mean Mrs. 
Wilverley ; and so we're reading about them too, 
Archie and me." 

" So that you knew all about Gideon's history/' 
said Mr. Hume. 

" Yes," said Archie, speaking for the first time ; 
" but we had not any one to explain to us, only 
Maggie wrote something about what mother had 
said to her." 

€t And you . said the very same thing in your 
sermon," said Basil, drawing quite close to Mr. 
Hume now, and looking up at his face. 

" Did I ?" said Mr. Hume ; " well, what was it 
that I said?" 

This time both the boys spoke at once ; the shy- 
ness had disappeared very rapidly. 

"About Gideon b^ing quite a poor man, and yet 
chosen to deliver Israel." 

" One at a time," said Mr. Hume, " if I am to 
understand what you say. Perhaps Archie can tell 
me why this was. I think I told you." 

" Yes, and so . did mother. It was to show that 
we need not be afraid of doing good things because 
we are weak, for God will always help us. J 
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And there is always a great work for us to do 
if we are God's people," said Mr. Hume. <€ Johnnie 
and I were talking about that just before you came 
in. We were talking about Gideon, and the par- 
ticular enemies he had to overcome/' 

" The Midianites," said Basil, sitting down in 
his usual place at the foot of Johnnie's bed, whilst 
Archie established himself on the footstool beside 
the pillow, and leant his curly head against it, both 
boys feeling as comfortable in their accustomed 
places, and as ready for conversation, as though Mr. 
Hume were not sitting opposite to them, a sharer 
in it. 

" Yes," he said, " the Midianites — one of the 
most formidable of all the enemies of Israel, but 
one whom they had not very long before almost 
entirely overcome, as I dare say you remember/' 

" I do," said Archie ; " we read that chapter at 
home when we were reading about Balaam's death. 
Balaam died in that battle, and the children of Israel 
took all the women of Midian captives, and their 
little ones, and took the spoil of all their cattle, and 
all their flocks, and all their goods, and they burnt 
all their cities wherein they dwelt, and all their 
goodly castles with fire." For the children had 
learnt these verses for Mrs. Wilverley when con- 
cluding the history of Balaam. 

" Quite right," said Mr. Hume, not expressing 
the surprise he felt at Archie's thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject. 

" The Midianites had been humbled and destroyed 
just before the death of Moses, yet we soon find the 
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small remnant that remained of them, joining them- 
selves with other enemies of Israel to make fresh 
war against them. And do you remember what I 
said this was a type of ?" 

iS Of our sins/' said Basil. 

" Which are never so completely subdued in this 
life as not to continue to fight against us. Yei we 
need not fear them/' he added, as he rose to go 
away. " None of you boys need fear them, if you 
will all, as I told you to-day, be so many Gideons, 
' mighty men of valour ' in the good warfare — fight- 
ing as he did, in the might that God's presence gave 
him." 

No sooner was the door closed upon Mr. Hume 
than Johnnie said, " Isn't ho kind ! and isn't it nice 
when he talks like that ? It seems much nicer even 
than when he's preaching in church. I suppose 
because then he's talking to everybody, and not just 
to one's self." 

" Yes," said Archie ; " does he often talk like 
that to you ?" 

" I should think he did," said Johnnie ; " he 
comes to see me two or three times a day now, and 
has always got something to say to me. But on 
Sundays we've a regular long talk, generally about 
the sermon, after he's read it to me. To-dav he has 
been telling me such a lot about Gideon — many 
things too that were not in the sermon." 

" Tell us some," said Archie. 

" One was about the pitcher. You know they 
all carried pitchers ?" 

" Yes," said Archie, " with lamps in them, and 
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they had trumpets besides, and they blew the trum- 
pets and broke the pitchers, and showed the lamps 
to the enemy ." 

"And Mr. Hume said the lamp was like the 
Bible, and the trumpet like doing right and show- 
ing a good example," said Basil, ."and that it was 
by carrying a well-trimmed, bright lamp, and blow- 
ing a clear sound with the trumpet, that we boys 
might do good to others as well as ourselves. I 
thought that was very easy. I liked it very 
much." 

"And he said something to me that I liked 
too," said Johnnie ; " you know the Bible says onr 
body is like a pitcher. St. Paul talks about our 
having our souls in earthen vessels, and Solomon 
speaks of the pitcher being broken at the fountain. 
Mr. Hume says my pitcher is being broken now 
that I am so ill that the doctors all say I shall never 
get any better. So my lamp ought to shine very 
brightly, and my trumpet ought to sound out very 
clear ; Mr. Hume says so." 

" And so they do," said Basil, " it's all because 
of you — well perhaps not all," he said, remember- 
ing Maggie's letters and some sweet notes from the 
mother herself; "bat it's greatly because of you 
that Archie and I keep on as well as we do. It's 
such a help to us. It seems to set us all right when 
we come up to you." 

Johnnie's eyes filled with tears but he did not 
answer. But after the boys had gone he lay quietly 
thinking for a long time. And when Fxank brought 
him up his tea, and remarking the expression of his 
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countenance, asked him if anything particular had 
happened, he told his brother what the boys had 
said, adding — 

" It seems so strange to think of me doing any 
one good, because I was never clever or strong, 
but always weak, and sickly, and backward. It 
must be just as Mr. Hume said, because God likes 
to choose the weak things of the world, and the 
base — as he did when he took Gideon, who was 
the least in his father's house." 

"That the glory may be all God's," said Frank, 
as he propped up his little brother in bed with pil- 
lows. " Mr. Hume said so much about that to-day. 
Gideon was told to 'go in this his might;' and 
this might was in God's presence." 

"Yes," said Johnnie: "the angel said, 'The 
Lord is with thee.' The angel was Jesus, Frank." 

" Yes," said Frank, " if it had not been, Gideon 
would not have been afraid of dying when he looked 
upon Him." 

"And Jesus is with me," said Johnnie, "I know 
He is. I feel Him so near to me sometimes. That 
is why I can talk to Basil and to Archie, and why 
they say it does them good. It is only because 
Jesus is with me, as He was with Moses, you know, 
Frank, and with Isaiah and Jeremiah, and tells 
me what to say. And oh, is it not good of Him ?" 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JEFHTHAH'8 daughter. 

I AGGIE'S life at Wilverley after the boys 
had returned to school was indeed a 
strange one for a child to lead, and by 
many, perhaps by most people, it would have been 
considered a very sad and solitary one, in spite of 
all its surrounding circumstances of affluence. But 
Maggie was neither sad nor lonely, though she 
owed none of her happiness or cheerfulness to the 
wealth or the luxuries of her life. She would have 
been just as happy if her home had been a cottage, 
and herself a village maiden. Her peace and her 
joy were not such as this world gives, or has any 
power to take away. 

Yet Maggie's peace and Maggie's joy were not 
attained without some struggle, though doubtless 
the conflict was less severe to her than to many, be- 
cause she had begnn it so early that in her case 
many a spiritual enemy had been slain before it had 
grown strong enough to do very fierce battle. 
Many a weed in the garden of her soul had been 
uprooted and cast to the winds, before it had 
spread sufficiently to do much damage to the soil; 
many a symptom of approaching sickness had been 
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brought to the Great Physician, and received from 
Him the healing medicine before it had gained much 
power to destroy the health of the inner man ; many 
a just commencing wound had very quickly dis- 
appeared by having the Balm of Gilead laid upon it 
before it had gone much beyond the surface. None 
can tell how fair the garden may be kept, how 
healthy the soul will remain, if only the earliest 
weeds are removed, and the first signs of malady 
checked. 

Maggie Wilverley was indeed, as her mother 
and all around her felt, as fair a specimen of the 
beauty of a flower of God's own planting, well 
watered, and carefully cultured, diligently trained, 
and tended and supported, as it was possible to 
see. 

The boys' departure was a heavy trial. She did 
not know how great it would be until they were 
actually gone. But this time no one ever saw 
the clouds. If showers fell, they fell out of sight. 
If there were tears, they left no traces, to man's 
eyes at least, but were gathered very secretly into 
God's bottle, and written in His book only, to be 
read by Him alone, and by none else, not even by 
the clear sight of her watchful, sympathizing mother. 
A few such secret tears there had been to-day, 
for the morning had been a sad one to Maggie. 
Her mother had been very failing during the last 
few days, and this had brought Captain Crawford 
from London ; and yesterday another relation had 
come, a distant cousin of her father's, a Mr. Ogle- 
field Wilverley, whom Maggie had seldom seen 
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before, and scarcely knew. Yet this gentleman had 
had a long interview with her mother, notwith- 
standing the doctor's orders that she was only to 
see- her oldest friends, and those only for a short 
time, and this interview had so wearied Mrs. Wil- 
verley that when Maggie went to spend her usual 
evening hour with her, her mother could only give 
her a loving good-night kiss, and say she could not 
remain for her usual chat to-night, but to-morrow 
they would have all the longer talk, for " indeed she 
had much to say to her." 

Maggie wondered what it could be about, and 
felt sure that it had something to do with Mr. 
Oglefield Wilverley's visit, and that the subject was 
not a cheerful one, for Mrs. Wilverley had looked 
so sad when she kissed her, as though she were 
sorry for her; for herself Mrs. Wilverley never 
seemed sorry, but always peaceful, always satisfied. 

Next morning they read as usual. The Scripture 
portion for the day was always the first thing, and 
then Maggie answered and asked some questions, 
and was, as usual, deeply interested in all her 
mother told her of Jephthah, the Gileadite, who 
was raised up of God to deliver the children of 
Israel from the hand of their enemy Ammon, and 
of Jephthah's daughter, whom he so rashly and 
ignorantly sacrificed to God. Maggie did not know 
whether her mother's lessons really were more lovely 
than ever of late, or whether it was only that she 
herself valued them'now so inexpressibly more, but 
it seemed to her, as if when her mother talked to 
her about the Bible now, it was though an angel 
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were speaking, one who had been within the veil, 
and held communion with the unseen. 

Maggie had always felt peculiar interest in 
Jephthah's daughter ever since she had been quite 
a little child, and used to stand before the picture 
in the gallery, which represented a fair young 
maiden, in white attire, robed as for sacrifice, and 
an aged father, with a knife in his hand, and tears 
falling from his upraised eyes, prepared to slay 
for conscience sake, his only and well-beloved 
child. 

Maggie used then to think Jephthah the cruellest 
of fathers; but as she grew older, and understood 
the story, she had learned to look upon him as a 
zealous but ignorant and misguided man, and to 
feel even more sorry for him than for the young 
maiden whose life was to be forfeited in order that 
a foolish vow might be fulfilled. 

To-day she had learned some things that she 
had not understood before. Her mother had made 
her read some passages in the Bible, showing her 
what solemn things vows are ; how rarely it is ever 
advisable to make them ; what care there must be 
never to do so rashly; and how, though it is a 
dreadful and an awful sin ever to swerve in the 
least from a right vow, rightly and solemnly made 
in the sight of God, it is yet possible, and even 
right, to repent of a wrong vow, wrongly made, 
and to be absolved by God from the sin of having 
made it, and prevented from the greater sin of 
keeping it. 

Maggie expressed much interest in the sub- 
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ject, and then she said, " But, mamma, Jephthah's 
daughter was good. We cannot help admiring her. 
I was thinking, when we were reading about her, 
that she was quite a heroine." 

"Quite a heroine, Maggie, and a very lovely 
character, indeed. Perhaps no female character in 
all the Bible exhibits more real heroism. For yon 
know what are the true elements of heroism — we 
have so often spoken of them." 

" Perfect surrender of self," said Maggie, 
" patience endurance of suffering for the sake- of 
others, entire disregard to one's own interests/' 

"In obedience to God's will," added Mrs. 
Wilverley, tr and for the good of others. We see 
all these lovely qualities in Jephthah's daughter,— 
not one word raised in contradiction to her father's 
will, not a reproach addressed to him, not a lamenta- 
tion, only words of submission, self-sacrifice, cheer- 
fully even encouraging her father to do what he 
thinks to be best — what God would have him to 
do. In the midst of much ignorance and error, an 
imperfect knowledge of what real religion required, 
and a clinging to old and mistaken doctrines and 
customs, we yet see the fullest development of those 
principles of true self sacrifice and submission, which 
now make the Christian hero and the Christian 
heroine." 

And as she said the last words, Mrs. Wilverley 

fixed snch an expressive look on Maggie that she 

asked, " What are you thinking of, mamma ? Why 

did you look at me like that ? 

" Like what, Maggie ? 
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" So earnestly, mamma, as if you were thinking 
about me, and whether I would be a heroine/' 

" Perhaps I was, Maggie. Perhaps the thought 
was in my mind that you might soon be called upon 
to need a good deal of the same heroism that this 
fair daughter of Jephthah displayed. For what 
does my darling value most in this life V 

"Oh! mamma/' said Maggie, and it almost 
seemed to her as though it were cruel of her mother 
to ask such a question, " you know, it is you. And 
I know — I know " 

" That you will not have me very long, Maggie. 
But I was not going to talk of that now, my darling, 
though I like to talk of it sometimes, and to feel 
that we are both, as it were, going cheerfully, as 
well as submissively, to meet what God is sending to 
us. But I was thinking of another sacrifice, and I 
wished to speak to you about it myself. My Maggie 
likes for me to talk freely to her, of the present and 
the future. You have not numbered very many 
years yet, Maggie, but the discipline of God's pecu- 
liar providence has made you much older in thought 
and experience than your real age, and I can see 
now that this, like all other things, is well ordered . 
I have often been tempted to regret, Maggie, that 
your life should have been so solitary, and in many 
ways so full of responsibility, that it has prevented 
you being as light-hearted, and merry, and full of 
play, as I love to see young things of your age, but 
now I see God's hand in this. I see why the Great 
Master set even such a young scholar as my Maggie 
these special lessons to learn. The Great Gardener 
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no nearer relation on your father's side than Mr. 
Oglefield Wilverley to advise him, or look after the 
property." 

" Uncle Henry, mamma/' interrupted Maggie ; 
"dear, good, kind Uncle Henry." 

" Dear, good, kind, indeed, Maggie ; but Uncle 
Henry is my brother. He is not a Wilverley. And 
he would not wish to have anything to do with the 
management of this large estate, though he will be 
your guardian in many ways. You cannot under- 
stand all this now, but you will when you are older, 
and will see that we have all been wise and right in 
deciding that after dear grandpapa and I are both 
gone away to a better home, and a fairer place even 
than our beloved Wilverley, this property shall be 
let — indeed, Maggie, it is already promised, — pro- 
mised on a long lease — promised until Archie shall 
be of age." 

Maggie did not say another word. The words 
so lately spoken to her, almost by the lips of a dying 
mother, rose to her remembrance, and she restrained 
herself even from a sigh. 

But this time the struggle did not altogether 
escape Mrs. Wilverley's observation, and drawing 
her Maggie close to her, she spoke many loving, 
soothing words, until Nurse Crossley came knocking 
at the door, for Maggie had considerably prolonged 
her usual morning stay, and nurse was ever on the 
watch. 

For once, Maggie was not sorry to leave her 
mother, for, resembling the maiden heroine of old 
in her submission and her courage, she longed like 
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her also, to be free from the beloved presence that 
restrained her from the expression of the sorrow she 
felt she conld no longer restrain. 

And in the same spirit, patient, unrepining, with 
no wish to thwart God's providence, without a 
murmur in her mind, or a rebellions thought in her 
soul, yet almost crushed for the time under the 
suddenness and sharpness of the trial, Maggie went 
literally up and down amongst the pleasant shrub- 
beries, and fair flowery walks, bewailing the coming 
parting with all that was most dear to her daily life. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
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ILVERLEY had never seemed half so dear 
to Maggie as it did now that she knew 
that before long she might be called upon 
to leave it; and Mrs. Wilverley observing that, 
thoughtful as Maggie always was, and somewhat 
sad also, as under the circumstances of her life it 
would not have been possible for her not to be, 
there had been an increase of thoughtfulness during 
the last few days, asked herself often whether it 
might not have been better not to have spoken to 
her on the subject. It had been her own wish to 
speak herself to Maggie, for she knew that from 
infancy her tender little plant, always a sensitive 
one, bore her touch better than any other, because 
it loved the hand so well. 

"If I am to take medicine," she would say, 
when quite a little thing, <: let mamma give it 
to me." 

And many a time had Nurse Crossley retired 
from the scene of action somewhat offended, because 
little Maggie had exclaimed in such a piteous tone, 
t€ If it's going to hurt, let mamma do it." 

So that when it had been decided between Mrs. 
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Wilverley, and Captain Crawford, and the next 
heir, Mr. Oglefield Wilverley, that in the event of 
Mrs. Wilverley and Sir James's death, the estates 
should be let until Archibald came of age, Mrs. 
Wilverley's first thoughts had been of Maggie, and 
her first words to Captain Crawford, when Mr. Wil- 
verley had retired, and she was alone with her 
brother, had been, " Let me tell Maggie." 

But now she feared that she might have been 
mistaken, and one day she said so to Maggie. 
She had been reading with her the history of Eli, 
going regularly through their Scripture characters, 
not knowing at what point failing strength would 
force her to cease ; but resolved that this should be 
the last earthly occupation laid aside. 

And when they read of Eli, Maggie remarked 
that "Eli always made her think of grandpapa, 
though why, she did not know, for they were not 
much alike in anything." 

"I suppose it is his great age," said Mrs. Wil- 
verley, "you remember the picture of Eli, which 
grandpapa's bent figure and snowy- white hair re- 
mind you of. And I think too," she added, "there 
are some points of resemblance. Eli's trials were 
very different, certainly, for he had two sons, and 
they were both of them a sad source of shame and 
sorrow to him ; whilst grandpapa had only one son 
— your own beloved father — and he was all his life 
his joy and pride. Still Eli bore his trials very 
much in the same spirit as grandpapa bore his, and 
was submissive even though he was crushed by 
them." 
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Not quite crushed, mamma ; grandpapa is very 
cheerful," said Maggie. 

(t Yes, Maggie, dear, quite cheerful, thank God. 
But he has never recovered the tidings of your 
father's accident. It really was like Eli's sorrow 
when news from the battle reached him. He bore 
it as meekly, submissively, said very much the same 
words, that it was the Lord, and he must even do 
as it seemed good to Him. But he was an old 
man, and the shock was too much for his frame. 
He had his first attack of paralysis that night, and 
his speech and his intellect have both been con- 
fused ever since/' 

Maggie was silent for a few seconds, and then 
she said, "Wilverley never could be let while 
grandpapa lived. I think, mamma, he would cry 
' Ichabod ' then, the word means ' there is no more 
glory/ Even now, though he never goes out, he 
likes better to hear about the place than about 
anything else. He could never bear to think of it 
in the possession of strangers." 

Mrs. Wilverley remarked the heightened colour 
in Maggie's cheek, and the trembling of the voice, 
slight though it was. 

" I am afraid, Maggie darling," she said, " you 
find it hard to do so. I am disposed to wish that 
I had not said anything to you about it." 

" Oh no, mamma," exclaimed Maggie, eagerly, 
" I am so glad you did. It makes sad things seem 
quite different to hear them first from you. I am so 
glad you told me yourself, if — if it must be." 

"And I am afraid it must, Maggie. Indeed, 
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my darling, it is all quite settled. And one day 
you will see how well it is that it should be so. 
Archie will be, as we have often said, very, very 
rich. It will be well for him to have had a previous 
life of regular discipline and training. I do not 
think the constant adoration and adulation of the 
Wilverley tenantry would have been good for him, 
even if it could have been settled for him to have 
been the ' little master' here that he has long been 
called. Poor, poor, little Archie/' added Mrs. Wil- 
verley with a sigh. 

Maggie smiled — such a sweet, sad smile. 

" Though he is to be so very, very rich, 
mamma/' 

" Ah, Maggie, that is just it. The more of this 
world's wealth, the more need of a wealth of God's 
grace. I have been thinking so much of Archie as 
I have been lying here this morning, remembering 
that Tuesday will be his birthday. I recollect so 
well how before he was born your father longed that 
it might be a boy." 

" On account of the property, mamma." 

"Yes, Maggie, and for the sake too of the 
pleasure that it would give grandpapa; he had 
been a little disappointed with you for being a girl, 
not thinking then that the day would come when his 
' own little girl/ as he calls you now, would be the 
solace and support of his life, and dearer to him 
than any son and heir." 

" And was he very much delighted when Archie 
was born, mamma?" 

I never saw such delight, Maggie. I remember 
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so well his coming into the room, and taking the 
baby from the nurse, and blessing it aloud, and 
calling it 'his little Archibald ' that he had been 
waiting for so long. I had wished to call him 
Henry after my own father, and my only brother ; 
but we could not do it. Grandpapa did not wish it 
even as a second name. He had set his mind on its 
being s Archibald James/ and said there were no 
Henrys in the Wilverley family. And I remember 
giving up my wish gladly in the fulness of my 
thankful happiness. I had asked God, if it were 
his will, to give me a son, to be the delight of 
his grandfather's declining years, for it seemed 
the one object on which his heart was set, and 
when my prayer was heard, and my request granted, 
I felt so overcome with the feeling of responsibility 
at having to train this little son and heir of so much 
earthly honour and riches, to be a son of God, 
and an heir of heaven, that my only comfort was 
in devoting and dedicating him, from his birth, to 
the Lord." 

" So that he was your Samuel, mamma." 
" Yes, Maggie; and may God be as gracious to 
him and to me, as He was to Hannah of old ; and 
grant that my son also may live to be the faithful 
servant of God, and the friend and counsellor of 
men. And whilst we are talking of Samuel," she 
added, "you said just now that grandpapa often 
made you think of Eli, but he reminds me far more 
of Samuel." 

" Oh, mamma, why ? I always think of Samuel 
as a little child in the temple of God." 
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"Evidently, Maggie, your most lively impres- 
sions of people in the Bible are drawn from the 
Bible pictures you have been so fond of from a 
child. You think of Eli as an old man and heavy, 
sitting by the side of the gate with an anxious 
countenance, waiting for news from the camp, and 
you think of Samuel as a young child, ministering 
before the Lord in the temple in Shiloh, girded 
with a linen ephod, clothed in the little coat which 
his mother made for him, and brought him from year 
to year when she came up with her husband to offer 
the yearly sacrifice. But Samuel was not always a 
little child, Afaggie." 

" No mamma, he lived to be a very old man. I 
often think of him, too, appearing to Saul as an old 
man in the Cave of Endor." 

" And his old age was such a peaceful one, just 
such an age as it pleased God to give grand- 
papa, who, until his great sorrow and his illness 
eame upon him, had spent all his energies and a 
very large portion of his wealth in doing good. 
Indeed, one of the last acts of his life was very 
similar to one of the last acts of good old Samuel. 
You have often heard us talk, Maggie, and I think 
you can remember something of the last occasion 
when grandpapa appeared in public. I am sure 
there are many who remember that day. It was 
such a bright, happy day, and it was only one week 
before our sorrow." 

" I remember, mamma, it was when the founda- 
tion-stone of the new schools was laid/' 

" The beautiful new schools which are such a 
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blessing to the parish, and which it was grandpapa's 
great wish to see built and endowed before his death, 
Maggie/' 

" Yes, mamma, I can just remember going with 
you in the carriage, and papa was there too, and he 
made a speech, and grandpapa held me up in the 
carriage to listen. But did Samuel found schools ? " 

" He is supposed to have done so, Maggie, and 
to have established ' those schools of the prophets ' 
which were for so many ages the means of keeping 
up the knowledge of God's truth in the land." 

Maggie was much interested in this, and when 
she left her mother's room, to go as usual to the 
library, and take her turn in sitting with her grand- 
father, she introduced this subject of the Wilverley 
schools, as one likely to interest without distressing 
the old man, asking him if he remembered laying 
the foundation-stone, ten years ago. 

" Eemember it ! aye, aye, my little girl, my 
memory, is not quite so bad yet that I should forget 
it. And I remember you too, and how the people, 
God bless them, gave three cheers for the ' little 
miss ' when I held you up in the carriage, and how 
I told them there should be a son <and heir one day 
for them to cheer, and so there was ; and before very 
long too — eh, Abbott ? " 

And the old man turned appealingly to Abbott 
for his usual confirmation of any fact. 

Then Maggie repeated to him something of what 
her mother had said to her about God's goodness in 
giving the little grandson Sir James so earnestly 
desired to possess, and how it had made her feel like 
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Hannah, when God gave her the request of her heart, 
and she added something about Samuel also having 
established schools for the good of the people. 

But this was more than Sir James could reach. 
His mind had travelled back in safety to the laving 
of the foundation-stone of the new schools at Wil- 
verley, but it became altogether confused on its way 
back by the ideas which Maggie introduced. 

€t I can't understand her/' he said, with the usual 
appeal to Abbott, " she talks so fast, and mixes up 
things. What does she say about Samuel ? and that 
he was like my Jemmie. Well, and so he was. For 
the Lord gave him, and — and the Lord took him 
away." 

The old man's voice trembled, the gold-headed 
cane would have fallen to the ground if the watchful 
Abbott had not caught it, whilst he clasped his 
hands together and added, " Blessed be the name of 
the Lord." 

Maggie never, in all her life afterwards, could 
ever hear either of Eli or Samuel without recalling 
that scene in the library with her grandfather. 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SAUL. 

OHNNIE," said Basil 'Kenworthy, in 
rather a mysterious tone of voice to his 
sick friend, as the two boys sat alone 
together one morning, their usual companion, Archi- 
bald, being at that moment engaged with his uncle, 
Captain Crawford, " Johnnie, what do you think of 
Stancombe Digby?" 

" What a funny question ! " replied Johnnie. 
What ever makes you ask ? Why, I don't think 
anything at all about him. I never see him, you 
know." 

" But what did you think of him when you were 
in the school?" persisted Basil. "Did you like 
him?" 

" I scarcely knew him," said Johnnie ; " he was 
bigger than I was, and he was never with us. But 
why do you ask ? " 

" Because I think a great deal about him," said 
Basil. " Does Prank like him ? " 

" You'd better ask him," replied Johnnie ; " and 
here he comes for the purpose. Prank, do you like 
Stancombe Digby? Basil wants particularly to 
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know. He seems gi o aMy exercised in mind about 
Digby all of a sadden/' 

Oh, it isn't all of a sudden/' interrupted Basil. 
I've been wanting to ask you about him for a very 
long time, only Archie is always here with us, and 
I couldn't talk about it before him. But I really do 
want to know," he added, with quite a pleading 
look at " big Drysdale," " if you like Digby, and 
what do you think of him ?" 

Frank inquired why, and Basil answered, " Be- 
cause I think he hates Wilverley, and what's more, I 
believe he'd do him an ill turn if he only could." 

Frank inquired what reasons Kenworthyhad for 
coming to such a conclusion, and Basil gave him 
several. Twice he had seen Digby pile a heap of 
books upon his desk, which stood next to Archie's, 
in such a way that the first movement of either of 
the boys sent them over on Archie's side, thereby 
defacing the tidiness of the exercise which he had 
just prepared for Mr. Hume. Neatness was a point, 
on which Mr. Hume laid special stress. He always 
considered that an exercise neatly done was worth 
twice as many marks as one equally correct, but 
" smeared and smudged " in the execution, and 
Archibald was the neatest boy in the class. Another 
" mania" of Mr. Hume's, as the boys called it, was 
punctuality, and three times had Basil Kenworthy 
detected " Double-face," as Digby was still called 
by some of the boys, in little mean devices, by 
which he had misled Archie, and caused him to be 
late in school. Twice he had heard him give him 
incorrect information about the time, and once, he 
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was almost sure, he had caught him meddling with 
Archibald's watch. But the most serious offence he 
brought against him was of having deliberately 
moved Archibald's clothes one day when the boys 
had gone down to bathe, and placed them ever so 
much nearer the water, where they would certainly 
have been soaked by the rising tide, if Basil had 
not observed them and fetched them away. "I 
know he did that/' said Basil, " though he declared 
he hadn't ; and I call that as bad as wishing to kill 
him, for everybody knows Archie isn't strong, and 
if he had put on wet clothes, and walked all the 
way back to the school in them, he might have 
caught a dreadful cold, and gone into a con- 
sumption like, his mother. I wish you could see 
Archibald's mother," he continued, seeing that both 
the boys were listening with great sympathy; 
" she's just beautiful, and she is so kind and good. 
She writes such lovely letters, too. She wrote me 
one this morning. Would you like to see it, Johnnie ? 
You may if you like." 

Johnnie said " he should very much," and when 
he had read it, Frank asked if he might not be 
allowed the same pleasure also. When he had 
reached the last sentence, a smile passed over his 
face, and he said — 

" Now, I see why you've been asking all these 
questions about Stancombe Digby." 

Basil coloured, and Johnnie said, " But there's 
nothing about Stancombe Digby in that letter." 

" Not to your mind, I dare say, Johnnie ; but 
perhaps there is to Basil's. Eh, Basil ?" 

20 
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" You mean the sentence about Saul, and why 
be hated David ?" 

" Yes ; I thought, perhaps, that made you think 
of Digby, and his dislike to Archibald." 

"So it did," said Basil; " for I believe he hates 
him for the very same reason that Mrs. Wilverley 
says Saul hated David." 

"And what was that reason ?" asked Johnnie. 

"Mrs. Wilverley says here," replied Frank, 
" that it was for the same reason that Cain hated 
Abel, because he was jealous of him." 

Does Mrs. Wilverley often write you letters like 
this?" asked Frank, looking almost with envy at 
the two sheets of paper, closely written in Mrs. 
Wilverley's fair handwriting, and expressed with all 
a mother's loving interest. 

Not very often such long ones," said Basil, 
for she isn't strong enough ; but she writes either 
to me or Archie almost every day, and now her 
letters are almost all about the Bible. I think it's 
because she is so ill that she does not care much 
now for writing about other things." 

Xou are happy boys, both of you," said Frank, 
to have such a mother, and such a friend." 

Oh ! Frank," said Basil, " we shall not have 
her long." 

And the boy's eyes filled with tears. 

"That must make her words seem yet more 
precious to you." 

He turned again to the letter, and then said, " I 
think this is, what Mr. Hume would call, such a 
striking remark. I mean what she says about 
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Saul's sin, when lie spared a portion of the Amale- 
kites, whom God had commanded him utterly to 
destroy/' 

" What is it ? " again asked Johnnie. 

The experience of the younger and the weaker 
saint was the same as that of the older and the 
stronger. Now that they had drawn so near to the 
promised land, and that the Lord their Shepherd 
had made them to lie down in the green pastures and 
beside the still waters, which had grown greener 
and more still as they were led nearer and nearer to 
the river's brink, no other food was found to satisfy 
their souls, save the Bread and Water of Life. In 
the Bible they found Jesus, and the Bible was their 
solace and their stay. 

Johnnie repeated his question. 

" What does Mrs. Wilverley say that you like so 
much, Frank?" 

" It is this sentence about principle, Johnnie." 

And he read aloud the words in Mrs. Wilverley's 
letter, in which she sought to impress on the boys' 
minds the truth which at home she had so often 
brought before them, that where there was not 
right principle, everything else was of little avail — 
right feelings, or a good education, or wise counsel- 
lors, or friends, or talents. 

€< Mother says that so often. She never seems 
to tire of saying it. We used to say sometimes 
that the word ' principle' was her favourite w&rd in 
all the English language." 

" And so I think it is Mr. Hume's," said Frank. 
€C You remember, Johnnie, his making all you little 
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fellows learn the word in the dictionary, and come 
and say it to him, with its meaning?" 

" Yes/' said Johnnie, laughing at the recollection 
of about twenty-two boys coming up one after 
another to Mr. Hume, and repeating "p-r-i-n-c-i- 
p-l-e — principle; original cause or source of any- 
thing, ground of action, motive." 

"It was the day after that fuss about going 
into debt for apples at Mother Pritchard's," he 
added. 

" And yon remember what Mr. Hume said about 
it, and how he never should feel safe about any of 
you, or sure of what you might do, or not do, until 
he saw that the motive — the ground of action was 
in you, — and that this motive was " 

" The fear of God," said Johnnie, reverently. 

" And Mrs. Wilverley says very much the same 
thing," continued Frank, " when she shows us here 
how, though Saul had a great many good things, he 
wanted the one thing which would alone have been 
of enduring value." 

Basil Kenworthy thought of Nurse Crossley's 
unfortunate cake, but he did not interrupt Frank, 
who went on reading from the letter. 

" Saul had no real principle, though he had in 
him so much that was promising, and when he 
obeyed the leadings of God's Spirit, signalized him- 
self in such an heroic manner against the enemies 
of Israel, gaining the favour of the people as much 
by his courage and his generosity, as by the many 
graces of his person ." 

« Well," interrupted Basil, ' < he is rather like 
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Digby in this as well as in having no principle. 
For Digby would be a good-looking fellow enough 
if he had not got that horrid expression in his eyes 
which makes one feel they are just like his mind, 
and can't look in an honest, straightforward way at 
anything." 

" He certainly has no friend in you/' said Prank, 
and the seriousness of his tone was an implied re- 
proof of such very strong language. 

" No," said Basil, " he hasn't. I hate him. 
But I tell you who I don't hate, and that is Ark- 
wright, and Fm very sorry that Digby seems to 
have got hold of him. So is Archie. We both 
thought that he'd be friends with us, and come with 
our set. We were getting so friendly last half; but 
when we came back this time — six weeks after 
term — he'd got up quite a friendship with Digby, 
or rather, I suppose, Digby had got up quite a 
friendship with him." 

" That's a great pity," said Frank with feeling, 
for whilst Basil had been talking, his conscience 
was reproaching him not a little. What Basil said 
was quite true. Arkwright had been very friendly 
with Wilverley and Kenworthy last half. Frank had 
remarked it, and also that he seemed a nice boy. 
This half he had not thought about him at all. His 
time had been a good deal taken up nursing his 
little brother, and he was busy, too, preparing for 
his own examination ; and besides, Johnnie being 
ill, and Wilverley and Kenworthy down in the 
country, he had seen very little of any of the small 
fellows. 
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But now he felt sorry, and repeated yet more 
regretfully, " That's a great pity." 

" Yes, it is," said Basil. " I'm very vexed, and 
I've tried to get him to come with ns ; but Digby 
keeps a tight hold of him, for he's got plenty of 
pocket money, and those are the boys Digby likes 
for friends. He never made np to me, but didn't 
he want to keep on with Archie, that's all ! But 
I'm vexed about Arkwright, for he's a jolly fellow. 
Now, if you said mother's letter made you think of 
him, I would agree with you. For he's good-natured, 
and he's plucky, and he's clever, and does such jolly 
things sometimes ; only when he goes with Digby 
he seems to make him bad like himself. I really do 
think now that Arkwright is very like Saul in some 
things." 

"We must hope not in all," said Frank. And 
he returned the letter to Basil and went away. His 
mind was full of Edward Arkwright, and of anxious 
questionings as to how far he might have been 
to blame for what Basil Kenworthy was so much 
regretting — the influence that Digby had acquired 
over Edward Arkwright. 





CHAPTER XXXVH. 

DAVID. 

.EANWHILE the boy of whom Frank was 
thinking such anxious thoughts was him- 
B self buried in yet more uncomfortable ones, 
as he stood by the large window on the staircase — 
the same window where Archie had stood on the 
memorable day of his first interview with Dr. 
Evans, and a very favourite place of meditation 
with the boys when they had anything to meditate 
about. 

Which certainly just at present seemed to be 
the case with Edward Arkwright. First he leaned 
on the window-sill with folded arms and thoughtful 
brow, gazing vacantly into the nicely turfed and 
now empty croquet-ground below. Then he leant 
his forehead against the window-pane, and was so 
absorbed by his reflections that he started, to use 
his own expression, "as though he had been shot," 
when a hand was suddenly laid on his shoulder. 
Turning sharply round he inquired of Digby, who 
proved to be the offender, "what he meant by 
frightening a fellow in that way ? " 

" Dear me," said Digby, " a fellow must be 
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very easily frightened if a touch like that is enough 
to send him nearly into a fit. A guilty conscience ! 
eh, Arkwright ? " Well, I wanted to know whether 
yon had made up your mind about Saturday or 
not." 

" No, I haven't," said Arkwright. 

€t Well, then, you'd better, for we must all be of 
one mind about it, and make our arrangements 
carefully, or we shall make a mull of the whole 
affair. And it's as easy as possible to manage if 
we only go about it sensibly. Only we want two 
more fellows. We ought to be six, and we're only 
four ; and I don't a bit know who to ask, or who 
could be trusted." 

"There's Basil Kenworthy," said Arkwright, 
u he and I are very good chums. But I said some- 
thing to him about it, and " 

" You never were such a fool," exclaimed Digby, 
and he looked so fierce that Edward Arkwright, 
though he was, as Basil had said, no coward, felt 
positively frightened; and when Digby inquired 
farther, "And pray what did you say to him?" 
he tried to get out of the scrape as well as he 
could. 

" Oh ! I didn't say anything that could make 
him know anything," he replied ; for though by no 
means a deceitful boy there was no principle of 
truth in him, and therefore he did not hesitate to 
deceive when the temptation to do so was suffi- 
ciently strong. 

" Well, but what did you say?" asked Digby, 
yet more imperatively. 
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" Well, I only said we were going to have a bit 
of fun one of these days, and I wished he would 
join in it, and that you were coming ; but he said 
he did not want to have anything to do with it." 

"If I had anything to do with it, I suppose," 
said Digby; "he hates me, I know." 

" Yes, that was it," said Arkwright, glad to be 
helped in this way out of the difficulty ; " he said 
he wasn't going to do anything, or go anywhere 
with you; so I just left him to himself, and said no 
more about it." 

" And a good thing you didn't," replied Digby, 
in a mollified tone, €t and you were a fool to have 
said anything at all to him. You'd no business to 
say a word about it to any one without asking me. 
And if you had asked me, Fd have told you that 
he's a sneaking little humbug. Why, he spends 
half his play-time now in that canting little Drys- 
dale's bedroom." 

f ' Does he ? " said Arkwright. 

Though he knew that he did, for Basil himself 
had told him so not half-an-hour before, and had 
also entreated him to have nothing whatever to do 
with the project which Arkwright had disclosed to 
him of next Saturday's intended expedition. 

"Yes, he does," said Digby, " and if you had 
let out about Saturday, ten to one but he would 
have told his dear friend Wilverley, and Wilverley 
would have told his dear friend little Drysdale, and 
little Drysdale would have told his beloved brother, 
big Drysdale, and big Drysdale would have told his 
beloved Mr. Hume, and a nice row we should be in. 
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So it's a good thing you came to your senses in 
time. , But what I want to know is whether you are 
coming or not." 

" I don't know," said Arkwright, " I have not 
made up my mind." 

And he urged various reasons for not wishing to 
go— that he did not care about it, that he hated 
getting up after he was once in bed, that he had a 
cold, that he was going to play in the second 
eleven that day and should be dead tired when 
night came; all which Digby overruled, and 
brought so many counter-balancing reasons, that at 
length he extracted a promise from him that he 
would go. 

This settled, Digby departed, after telling Ark- 
wright where to meet him that evening to receive 
some further instructions about Saturday's amuse- 
ment ; and Edward Arkwright remained, still lean- 
ing against the window, and still meditating, though 
his meditations had taken a different turn. 

He had got out of one scrape, but he had got 
into another. For he had not only told Basil Ken- 
worthy what he wanted him to do, but he had also 
told him when he was wanted to do it; and what 
was more, Basil had told him that unless he would 
give up the proposed mischief, and persuade the 
others to do so also, he would tell. 

For only the day before Mr. Hume had been im- 
pressing on the minds of some of the boys, that if 
they knew of wrong things going on in the school, 
and could not persuade the doers of them to give 
them up, they became sharers in the sin if they 
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did not report them, not secretly or treacherously, 
but openly and bravely, fearing God rather than 
man. 

Arkwright remembered this now, and wished 
he had had courage to tell Digby the whole truth. 
Perhaps then he would have given up the whole 
thing. Conscience told him that it was not too 
late to do so now. But no, he never could do' that. 
Digby would call him a liar as well as a sneak. 

Just at this moment he caught sight of Basil 
himself crossing the croquet-ground below, on 
his way, as Arkwright felt, to the other wing of 
the house, "Dr. Evans's wing," as it was called, 
where Johnnie Drysdale now had his quiet bed- 
room. 

Running rapidly down the broad stairs, Ark- 
wright ran across the lawn, calling to him to " wait 
a moment." 

Basil waited; and as soon as Arkwright had 
recovered breath he said, "I wanted to tell you 
that it's all right, they've given it up. You won't 
say anything about it — not to the Drysdales." 

And he glanced up at Johnnie's bedroom, dis- 
tinguished from the rest by a green box at each 
window — the boxes were Mr. Hume's present, the 
flowers that had adorned them at first were Mrs. 
Evans's, but they were kept in continual new 
bloom and beauty by fresh offerings from all little 
Johnnie's many friends. 

"No, of course not," replied Basil, heartily, 
" and I'm so glad to hear it. You can't think how 
glad I am." 
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And he hastened on to Johnnie's room, whose 
first inquiry was, "what made him look so 
pleased ?" 

Basil smiled as he said, " Do I look pleased? 
Well, I must say I feel it, but I can't tell you what 
it's about. Fancy my having a secret from you, 
Johnnie, but I have. It isn't my secret though, or 
you'd soon know all about it." 

"It's something to do with Arkwright, I 
suppose, for I saw him run after you as you came 
along. But I won't ask you if you're not to 
tell." 

"No," said Basil, "please don't;" and he 
turned the subject by adding, " I brought you our 
letter from ( mother,' you can keep it if you like 
till I come again this evening, and show it to 
Frank." 

" Is it about David still ?" said Johnnie. 

"Yes," said Basil, " it's about Saul and David, 
and if you read the first page you will see that 
she says almost the very thing that Frank did 
yesterday." 

Johnnie took the letter into his little white 
hands, and read it all through thoughtfully. 

" You mean about its being only the Spirit of 
God that can put a really right principle into any 
one's heart. I wish you would look out the two 
verses she speaks of, and read them to me, Basil." 

Basil took up the little Bible that lay constantly 
beside the sick boy's pillow, and read the thirteenth 
and fourteenth verses of the sixteenth chapter of the 
First Book of Samuel. 
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Johnnie referred to the letter in his hands, and 
repeated the words quoted in it. 

" € The Spirit of the Lord came upon him from 
that day forward. But the Spirit of the Lord 
departed from Saul/ 

" And Mrs. Wilverley says it was this that 
made the mighty difference in their characters 
and their lives. The Spirit of God remained in 
David and departed from Saul. So David had 
principle and Saul had not. I hope you'll show 
me some more of these letters," he added, " I do so 
much like to read them." 

" I'll bring them all to you/' said Basil ; " but 
I must go now, for I have not done my exercise. 
And here's Archie to take my place." 

" I say, Basil, what's up with Ted Arkwright ? " 
asked Archie, as he came into the room. " I met 
him in the passage, or rather I passed him, for he 
was standing there by the window, looking as 
though he were going to be hanged." 

€t Well, that's funny," said Johnnie, " for Basil 
and he have just got up some pleasant secret to- 
gether. Basil can't tell us what it is, because 
it's a secret ; but I know it's pleasant by the way 
Basil looked just after they'd been settling it — eh, 
Basil?" 

But Basil was gone. He went at once to the 

staircase window, but Arkwright was no longer 

there. 

Archibald 1 Wilverley had asked him "what in 

the world was the matter with him to make him look 

so glum ?" 
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And this had made Arkwright think it as 
well to carry his gloomy countenance out of sight. 
A gloomy countenance it was indeed. An evil 
spirit was troubling Edward Arkwright, and his 
face bore witness to its workings. 



CHAPTER XXXVJII. 

DAVID. 



BBSS N" the following Saturday the three friends 
I SSI had their usual holiday talk. Johnnie was 
fiSSflB growing very weak now, and Basil and 
Archibald quite understood that before long he 
would have gone away from this world, so that it 
was a great delight to them to be able to stay a 
couple of hours with him, instead of only a short 
half-hour or hour. 

Johnnie little dreamed of the great work that he 
was doing as he lay so weak and ill day after day in 
his quiet room, or how the remembrance of those 
conversations would last all through the lives of his 
young friends, cheering them in many a future hour 
of despondency, and restraining them in many a 
moment of temptation. 

The conversation to-day had been an unusually 
long one, for it was a rainy afternoon, and conse- 
quently the boys had not been obliged to go into 
the play-ground, or to take a walk ; but after half- 
an-hour's exercise in the gymnasium, had been 
allowed to [spend the rest of their half-holiday in 
the sick boy's room. Full of lovely thoughts and 
holy words as they always found their little friend, 
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they yet marvelled to see him as lie was to-day, 
not knowing that he had, at his own request, been 
told that morning that the doctor believed he bad 
now a very short time to live. 

He seemed indeed to have no thought for this 
life left. God had granted his one last earthly 
prayer, to see his father once more, for Major Drys- 
dale had arrived the day before, but there was no 
possibility now of Johnnie's being moved away from 
the school. The doctors had pronounced that to 
attempt such a thing would shake the few last sands 
of life to a rapid conclusion, so that Major Drys- 
dale was coming to spend these last weeks of bis 
child's life with him in Dr. Evans's house. The 
boys could not prevent a fear that now he had 
arrived, they would not be able to see as much of 
Johnnie as before, so that their delight had been 
very great when Mr. Hume himself had told them 
at dinner that " they might spend as much time as 
they liked in Johnnie's room that afternoon, so 
long as they did not fatigue him. Frank was going" 
to London with his father to make some arrange- 
ments, and he and Dr. Evans would be dining out, 
so that Johnnie would be left to Mrs. Evans, and 
she had promised to let the boys be as much as pos- 
sible with him." 

All the morning Basil and Archibald were an- 
ticipating their afternoon, all the more because their 
own hearts were in no tune now for merriment, 
and the sacred atmosphere of Johnnie's sick-room 
suited their feelings far better than any other place 
could. 
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Mrs. Wilverley was very ill too, and Captain 
Crawford had written to say that it was probable 
that Archibald might be sent for, if there should 
be any increase of failure in her strength ; and that 
if so, it was Mrs. Wilverley's great wish that his 
friend, Basil Kenworthy, might again be allowed to 
accompany him. 

Oh ! how Basil loved her for having thought of 
him in this way, for having understood what a 
mournful, miserable time it would have been for 
him, if Archibald had been sent for to the Manor, 
and he had been left to mourn alone for the 
"mother," well nigh as dear to him as to her 
own son. 

That morning's post, however, had brought 
better news; there had been a return of strength 
with a cessation of the north-east wind, which these 
last days had given place to -balmy breezes, and 
she had written the boys one of her old long 
letters, which they carried to Johnnie's room and 
read and discussed there. 

"I'm so glad my name's David now," said 
Basil, " I almost wish they called me by it, though 
I used to hate it, and made my guardian leave it 
out altogether when he wrote down my name and 
age for Dr. Evans to enter into his book. But now 
you see what mother says about it." 

" Yes," said Johnnie, " that it means ' beloved/ 
and that she hopes you are beloved of God as David 
was, and that His Spirit will be upon you as it was 
on him, so that you may go in and out amongst men, 
as he did, loved by all, and prospering in all things." 

21 
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And turning again to the letter he added, "I'm 
sure I hope so too. I hope it for both of yon. It 
seems so strange to think that I'm going away so 
soon to heaven to be so happy with Jesus, and that 
you two are going to stay here, and most probably 
live to be men, and have so much to do, and I sup- 
pose to suffer also." 

u You're much the beBt off, I think," said Basil. 
" Isn't he, Archie ?" 

But Archie did not immediately agree, as Basil 
expected he would. Notwithstanding his anxiety 
about his mother, life offered a fairer prospect to 
him, with his wealth and his sister, and his friends 
and dependents, than to poor Basil, who had come 
to the conclusion that when "mother" should be 
gone, and Wilverley Manor let, and Archibald and 
Maggie passed into other guardianship, life to him 
would be a very dull thing indeed, a monotony of 
school routine, unvaried even by the pleasant holi- 
days that other boys had. 

Again he repeated his remark that -Johnnie was 
much the happiest, and this time Johnnie replied 
to it. 

" Perhaps Archie is thinking of what Mr. Hume 
said last night." 

" What was that ?" asked Basil. 
" That it was a very happy thing— a most blessed 
thing — to die and be with Jesus ; but that it was a 
happy and blessed thing also to live and work for 
God. And you ought to think so too, Basil. I 
am sure, if you are a true David, you can do such a 
great deal even in this school. And Archie has 
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always wanted to be a hero. Mr. Home says every 
school-boy may be one. And so I am Bare he 
can, and show his heroism very much in the same 
way as Mrs. Wilverley says here David Bhowed his. 
He certainly was a hero/' 

" Yet how long he waited before he seemed to 
be one/' said Archie. " Mother would say he was 
preparing all that time." 

" She does say it/' replied Johnnie ; and he 
asked Basil to read aloud the sentence in Mrs. 
Wilverley's letter which spoke of David's industry, 
and patience, and humility, as having been the mos 
fitting preparation that he could possibly have had 
for all the great deeds that he did afterwards. 

" I don't suppose I shall ever have a chance of 
doing anything great," said Archie ; " I mean brave 
things such as sailors and soldiers do. Basil may, 
because he's going to be a soldier ; but it seems to 
me as if life would always be easy to me. No chance 
of my going out to fight, or gaining a Victoria 
cross, or an Albert medal, or distinguishing myself 
in any way." 

"Except in what your mother would call the 
spiritual fight. There's many a giant to kill there 
worse than Goliath ; and I should think that rich 
people had more to fight against than poor people. 
Indeed we know they have, because the Bible says 



so." 



" Yet it must be much easier for them in some 
ways," said Basil; "they can't feel envious and 
jealous as poor people do, and I'm sure envy makes 
one hate other people sometimes." 



\ 
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Basil thought of the giants that occasionally 
thrust sore at him even now. 

"But they're not tempted to be proud, and 
selfish, and worldly," said Johnnie, adding, " I sup- 
pose everybody has to fight with their own giant ? 
Pm sure I have. And what a mercy it is that we 
have all got a sword to slay our giant with, quite as 
powerful as Goliath's. This ' sword of the Spirit, 
which is the' Word of God/ You see what your 
dear Mrs. Wilverley says about it here, that we may 
say of this sword of ours, as David did of the sword 
of Goliath when Ahimelech gave it to him at Nob, 
* There is none like that/ I'm sure that's true. 
There's no other way of fighting except with that 
sword ; I kill all my discontent with it, and my 
fretfulness to6," he added, with one of his lovely 
smiles, bright with the reflection from the rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness shining now so directly 
over him. " And you will kill all your envy with it, 
Basil, and Archie all his enemies, whatever they 
may be. Yes, that is quite true. There is none 
like it ; it is ' all-powerful/ " 

Johnnie closed his eyes and lay quite still for 
some time, and the boys, strong, lively fellows as 
they were, sat perfectly still beside him, thinking 
he was asleep, and fearing lest any sound of theirs 
should wake him. But he was only resting, not 
sleeping. 

By and by he opened his eyes again, and said — 

" Where's the letter ? there's one more thing in 
it I wanted to see again before you take it away. 
It's about David's always inquiring of the Lord over 
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and over again. You must do that too, Archie and 
Basil; you really must. And then you're always 
sure to do right, and to be like David, who went in 
and out amongst the people, and behaved himself 
wisely, and prospered." 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

JONATHAN. 

HAT a lovely evening/' said Basil, as the 
boys passed through the stone portico of 
Dr. Evans's house into the green croquet- 
ground, and stood together quietly under the great 
school-room windows, from which at this moment 
the merriest sounds were issuing ; for Saturday night 
in the school-room was always rather an uproarious 
time, and this evening the knowledge that Dr. 
Evans and Mr. Hume were both dining out at a 
public dinner at the member's house, did not tend 
to make the mirth of a quieter nature than usual. 

" Don't let us go there," said Archie, as a fresh 
peal of laughter, accompanied with stamping of 
feet, fell upon their ears ; " let's go and walk in the 
shrubbery till the bell rings." 

So to the shrubbery they went, and walked and 
talked of many things, of " mother " and the Manor, 
and of Maggie, but chiefly of Johnnie. Somehow 
or other, whatever the subject was, the conversation 
always turned in the end to him. 

" He was not like himself to-night," said Basil ; 
r at least there was a difference. He seemed 
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stronger and 'more able to talk, as if lie must talk, 
and how bright his eyes were ! did you observe 
them?" 

"Yes," said Archie, "of course I did; they 
shone like the diamonds in my mother's rings, and 
his cheeks were so flushed, they were as pink as the 
roses in Mrs. Evans's greenhouse. That's fever, 
and I believe it was because he was feverish that he 
talked so much ; fever gives him a kind of strength : 
I heard Mrs. Evans say so. But I believe he's 
as bad now as he can be. You heard what the 
doctor had said ?" 

"Yes," said Basil; and after a minute's silence 
he added, " Oh, Archie I how we shall miss him !" 

Archie's only response was a burst of tears— of 
real, long, sorrowful crying. 

Basil felt that his friend's sorrow was far greater 
than his own. He loved Johnnie very much ; he 
was very very sorry to think how soon he would be 
parted from him, but he could not have cried about 
it as Archie was now crying. Nothing indeed had 
ever yet happened to him which could have made 
him weep like that — such tears ! they fell like rain, 
and the great sobs came welling up from his heart. 
Perhaps Basil might cry in that way if it had been 
Archie who was going away for ever, perhaps he 
should so cry when " mother " went, but now he 
felt that his work was that of ministering comfort 
to one in greater sorrow than his own. Putting his 
arm round Archie's neck, he said — 

" It's terribly hard for you. You are just like 
David and Jonathan, you and Johnnie. Major 
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Drysdale said so this morning, and it's quite true. 
I thought of it before, when we read our chapter, 
and came to that part where it says that the soul of 
Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and he 
loved him as his own soul. Yon and Johnnie are 
just like that. But please don't cry so, Archie, 
there's a good fellow* You'll make yourself quite 
ill. You really will ; do take comfort. I know I 
can't be like Johnnie to you, but I'll do all I 
can. 

'• Yes, I know," said Archie, (t and it's wicked 
to cry, and not a bit brave too." And he made a 
violent attempt to regain his self-composure. 

" Oh, as for that," replied Basil, " it's neither 
wrong nor cowardly. Frank said so, he cries him- 
self sometimes, and I'm sure there never was any 
one better or braver than Frank. What a loss he'll 
be when he goes, and that will be very soon now," 
he added, not liking to say, as he was going to do, 
" as soon as Johnnie goes." " I tell you what, you 
and I will do all we can to keep things straight. 
I'm sure we can do something, and there are others 
that will help us — Edward Arkwright and others. 
I think it will be like working for Johnnie when 
he's gone, and trying to please him, to do all we 
can — all Mr. Hume wishes. If we only do what 
Mr. Hume wishes, we shall be sure to go on all 
right." 

At this instant the loud ringing of the great 
bell summoned them to the house. A\ they 
entered the schoolroom, and separated that each 
might take his place for prayers in his own class, 
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Basil said again to himself that S€ Archie was just 
like Jonathan, his soul was knit to Johnnie's, as 
Jonathan's soul was knit to David." 

It did not occur to him, however, that there was 
any resemblance between himself and Jonathan, 
or that he had been acting very much the same 
part towards Archie that Jonathan had acted 
towards David, when, knowing his friend to be in 
sorrowful distress and sadness of heart, he had 
gone to him in the wilderness to comfort him, and 
strengthen his heart in God. 

The boys had been in bed some hours, and 
silence was reigning around — that profound silence 
which perhaps never impresses us more than at 
night in a boys' school, probably from the contrast 
it affords to the noise that has gone before, and 
also from the feeling one has of the immense 
amount of slumbering life lying all about us, 
through all these rooms and dormitories — young, 
restless life, ready to start up, at a moment's notice, 
into fresh intensity. 

Basil was silent with the rest, but he was not 
sleeping. To his own belief, however, he was alone 
in his wakefulness, as he lay hour after hour think- 
ing and quite unable to catch his sleep in the 
multitude of his thoughts. 

He heard Mr. Hume come home from his 
dinner-party, and go all through the dormitories, 
and up and down the passages, seeing that all was 
safe, and when he came into his little room, he told 
him why he could not sleep, and they had a chat 
about Johnnie, who, Mr. Hume informed him, was 
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irjr tbe best night, Mrs. Fan- 
be had had for some time." Mr. 
E^=j£ L^i wished kin good-night, and advised 
hi=> zo f:'l:w J:hr.Ti5e"s example, and Basil tried 
t»: do s> ; t~? sleep seemed to flee farther from him 
tie n:re he jr^rsaed ir, and still he lay awake, until 
a: las he was very much startled by hearing sounds 
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He sax np in bed and listened. It was not any- 
ihrr.g on this side of the gallery. Bnt certainly there 
were stands on the other side, as though some one 
was movine in the dormitories there. 

In an instant he remembered that it was 
Saturday night, and it flashed across his mind that 
Digby had been deceiving Arkwright, when he 
had told him that they had relinquished their 
proposed plan of getting np that night, after Mr. 
Home was safe in bed, to make an expedition to 
the Doctor's garden, more for the fun of the thing 
than for the value of the fruit they meant to bring 
away, for they would be afraid of taking much for 
fear of being found out. Still it was a heavily- 
laden garden, and the spoils would be quite worth 
having, even if they were careful only to take as 
much as could be safely stolen without being per- 
ceived. But for little Johnnie Drysdale's illness, an 
expedition of this kind would have been simply im- 
possible, for the door leading into the Doctor's house 
was always locked on the other side, and, more- 
over, Mrs. Fanshawe's room had the CQmmand of 
all the junior dormitories, and her watchfulness 
was such that some of the little boys were really 
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more than half inclined to believe her when she 
assured them that " they need not hope to do any- 
thing at night without her finding it out, she always 
slept with one ear and one eye open, only resting 
one at a time, and that when her right eye was 
asleep, she kept her left ear awake, and when 
her left eye was dozing, opened her right ear, so 
that, one way or other, she either saw or heard all 
that was going on." 

But now Mrs. Fanshawe was always off guard 
once in every other night until four o' clock in the 
morning ; and on these occasions the door into the 
Doctor's house was left open that she might pass 
through it to come back to her room in the school- 
house, when Mrs. Evans took her place beside 
Johnnie. 

All this Digby knew, and he knew too how 
perfectly easy it would be for any one, who was 
once inside the Doctor's hall, to make his way from 
thence into the garden, unapproachable as it was 
from any other quarter, with its great high wall, 
and its heavy spiked door, the key of which Harris, 
the gardener, always kept in his own pocket. But 
opposite to the door that led from the school-house 
into the Doctor's hall was another similar door, 
leading from the hall into the conservatory, and 
through the conservatory into the Doctor's garden. 
As often as not this door stood open, but even 
if it were locked, it would be only to draw an 
easily-moved bolt, and one would be in the con- 
servatory, and could easily get through into the 
garden. 
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Digby knew all this from having spent his last 
summer holidays at school, or rather at Dr. Evans', 
for the school-house had been given over to white- 
washers and carpenters, and he and the two other 
boys who had remained with him had been inmates 
of the principal's house. Often, now that the door 
of communication stood so constantly open, had 
Digby desired to make some good use of his infor- 
mation. By day it was impossible, but by night he 
thought it could be easily managed, and to-night the 
expedition was being attempted. 

Basil felt sure that this must be the case, for 
the noise came from the upper end of the opposite 
gallery, where Digby's bedroom was, and as he 
listened more attentively he felt quite sure that it 
was that young gentleman getting as quietly as 
could be into his clothes ; which opinion was soon 
confirmed by hearing him leave the room, and go 
first to one and then to another dormitory, evidently 
rousing the boys who were to be the companions of 
his frolic. 

Basil could not help feeling reassured as the 
idea of thieves, which at first had crossed his 
mind, was dispelled, for he was no hero, either 
real or fancied ; but this feeling soon gave way to 
one of real pain, at the thought of any boys being 
wicked enough to attempt a robbing expedition of 
this kind — for robbery it was — with one of their 
companions actually dying in the house, and he 
was disgusted with Digby^s deceitfulness in pre- 
tending to Arkwright that the whole thing had been 
given up. 
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The idea came to him at once that something 
ought to be done ; but before he had made up his 
mind what that something ought to be, the boys 
passed quietly along the passage which they had 
to cross in order to get to the staircase that led 
into the hall. One by one they stole down-stairs, 
not speaking a single word. Basil counted their 
steps as they passed along, and there were five 
boys he felt sure. 

At first he thought of waking Archibald, who 
was sleeping in one of the next dormitories, but 
he hesitated about disturbing him, he had gone 
to bed looking so tired and ill after his fit of 
crying. Even Mr. Wortley had remarked it, and 
said he hoped he would have a good night ; 
and then Mr. Hume had told him, when he came 
into his room that night, that the evening post 
had brought Dr. Evans worse accounts of Mrs. 
Wilverley. Perhaps there might be bad news for 
him in the morning. No, he certainly would not 
disturb Archibald. If big Drysdale were only 
there, he would have known at once what was the 
right thing to do. But he was sleeping in the 
principal's house, and of course he could not go to 
him there. 

After a little more time spent in considering, 
Basil decided on going to Arkwright, and crossing 
the passage, which looked very gloomy in the dim 
light of the one small lamp that was hanging from 
the ceiling, he made his way to the other gallery, 
and to No. 15, where Arkwright slept. It was 
empty. The clothes were thrown off the bed, 
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which had evidently just been vacated. Basil's 
heart sank within him. Edward Arkwright had 
gone with the others. And it was Edward Ark- 
wright who had been deceiving him, instead of 
Stancombe Digby who had been deceiving Edward 
Arkwright 1 





CHAPTER XL. 

SHIMEI AND AHITOrHEL. 

| ASIL sat down on the empty bed, and felt 
miserable. He did not know whether to 
go to Mr. Hume, nor indeed was he quite 
sure where Mr. Hume's room was, except that it 
was one of a great many bedrooms in the storey 
above, where he had scarcely ever been, and the 
way to which he scarcely knew. Whilst he was 
still pondering, all around him as quiet as could 
be, save for the ticking of the large clock, he heard 
a noise below, distinct, but too faint to have 
attracted the attention of any one who was not 
listening. But this slight noise, which sounded 
like the careful opening of a door, was immediately 
followed by a sharp, loud bark. It was the dog 
Brisk. 

The boys had no doubt aroused him, and now 
they would assuredly be caught unless they effected 
a very rapid retreat back to their dormitories. 
But no, Basil heard no sound of returning foot- 
steps, and the dog made no further noise. After 
that one loud bark all was still again. But that 
one bark had been quite enough to arouse watchful 
ears, and a second after Basil heard steps directly 
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overhead. Mr. Hume, lie felt sure, was getting up. 
By and by lie heard him come down-stairs, and 
open the door leading from the storey above into 
the lobby, and he was on the point of going to 
meet him with a feeling of great relief, when he 
heard another noise, a voice this time, some one 
coming up the back staircase, and calling Mr. Hume 
by name. 

" Yes, yes," called Mr. Hume, in reply — while 
Basil held his breath in his anxiety. " I'm com- 
ing. Pm here. What is it ? what made the dog 
bark ? " 

"Some of the boys are in the garden, sit/ 1 
replied a voice, which Basil recognized at once as 
Mrs. Fanshawe's. 

"Fm coming/' said Mr. Hume, and he ran 
down the back staircase, and was gone before Basil 
had sufficiently collected his thoughts to know 
whether or not he should rush forward and tell 
him all he knew about the matter. 

He was not at all frightened now, and he had 
forgotten his trouble in his anxiety to know what 
would happen next. He could see and hear nothing 
where he was, but the back staircase window over- 
looked the garden. If he went there he might find 
out something of what was going on. So he made 
his way — not very rapidly, for it was quite dark, and 
there were two or three- turnings which he did not 
know very well, for the boys rarely had occasion to 
go up or down these stairs — to the window in ques- 
tion, and had just reached it when the door at the 
foot of the staircase, a green baize spring-door, 
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which had a little time before closed upon the re- 
treating footsteps of Mr. Hume and Mrs. Fanshawe, 
was now pushed rapidly open, and two or three boys 
came scrambling up in the dark as fast as their legs 
could carry them, evidently attempting to make 
their way back by this staircase to their bed-rooms. 
The foremost of them rushing suddenly in the dark 
right against Basil, knocked him down and fell over 
him, both boys in their alarm uttering a most im- 
prudent cry, and arresting the progress of the boys 
behind. Basil at once knew by the voice that it 
was Digby who had fallen over him. 

The boys scrambled to their feet, and a move- 
ment forward was made by those behind, but before 
another step had been effected, a light appeared at 
the top, and Mrs. Fanshawe* s portly presence stood 
in the doorway, whilst at the same moment a strong 
hand took hold of Basil's arm, and he found himself 
in the grasp of Mr. Hume. 

" Basil ! Basil Kenworthy I" he exclaimed, in a 
tone of equal surprise and sorrow. 

And then he added immediately, " Go on all of 
you — go to your dormitories." 

They went on, Mr. Hume following and still 
retaining his hold of Digby and Basil. Mrs. Fan- 
shawe held the light at the door as they passed 
through, and, by Mr. Hume's request, accompanied 
them to the gallery, where he ordered them to stop. 

And there they stood, a company of live boys 
before him, looking about as miserable as five boys 
could look, all in various stages of dishabille, some 
in greatcoats, and some in their school jackets, one 

22 
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without any coat at all, and all with dishevelled 
hair and terrified faces. 

"Digby, Nichoils, Hopwood, Priestley, and 
Kenworthy — five of them ; you are sure that is all, 
Mrs. Fanshawe V 9 

"Yes, sir," replied Mrs. Fanshawe, readily; 
" quite sure. I saw them all go out one by one 
through the conservatory, and counted them as 
plain as could be, though I could not recognize who 
they were." 

" Please, sir, I wasn't there," began Kenworthy. 

Mr. Hume turned to him with a feeling of relief. 

" Is that true V 9 he said. 

" No, sir, it's a lie/' exclaimed Digby, for sus- 
pecting that Basil had been the cause of their being 
discovered, his rage led him to rejoice in his being 
involved in the disgrace, and to resolve that ho 
should not escape from the punishment. 

Mr. Hume appealed to the other boys. Bat, 
alas, the same want of moral principle that had led 
them to follow Digby in the first sin, led them now 
to follow him in the second and still greater. 

Nichoils, Hopwood, Priestley all declared that 
Kenworthy had been one of the five. 

Basil was on the point of mentioning Ark- 
Wright's name, and telling the whole story, when 
Mr. Hume said, " Will you oblige me, Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, by going round the dormitories and seeing if 
every boy is in his place ?" 

And Mrs. Fanshawe went, but not very willingly, 
saying to herself that Mr. Hume seemed to have 
forgotten that he was keeping her all this time 
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away from Johnnie's room ; and of course since she 
had seen five boys go out with her own eyes, and 
they had caught five boys trying to get back to 
their dormitories by the servants' stairs, there could 
be no manner of doubt that the five boys who had 
come in were the five boys who had gone out ; and 
really Mr. Hume might believe her word, even 
though he was as surprised as she herself had been, 
at finding that Basil was one of them. 

However, through the dormitories she went, not 
taking her candle, but guided by tho lamp hanging 
to each gallery ceiling. All was quiet, not a sound 
anywhere, save the regular breathing of a number 
of sleeping boys. She did not trouble herself to 
enter each of the little partitioned rooms, or look 
into each bed. There was no need, for evidently 
no one there had moved, and she returned to tell 
Mr. Hume that "it was quite right, the young 
gentlemen were all asleep/' 

Again Arkwright's name rose to Basil's very 
lips. But this time he checked the utterance, and 
a feeling of hopelessness took possession of his poor 
little soul. 

Arkwright had doubtless got back to bed, and 
was pretending to be asleep. If Digby was ready 
to frame an immediate lie, and the others to agree 
to it, merely for the sake of getting him into 
trouble, no doubt Arkwright would do the same in 
order to keep himself out of trouble. He said no 
more, but cold, tired, broken-spirited, obeyed Mr. 
Hume's orders to the boys to " go to bed, and 
await their punishment to-morrow." 
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Basil went to bed, but not to Bleep. He was 
far too miserable to cry. Thought after thought 
crowded upon his mind — hard, wretched thoughts, 
of Digby, of Arkwright, and even of Mr. Hume. 
And then it grew light, and with the light came 
rays of hope to his mind also. 

Basil remembered " mother's " letter at that 
moment under his pillow ; he always kept her last 
letter there at night. He took it out and read it, 
and the shadows almost passed from his soul. He 
wondered that he had not thought of that letter 
before, for it was all about David's troubles with 
his enemies, and especially with Ahitophel and 
Shimei. Ahitophel had gone over to Absalom and 
deserted David, and conspired against him with 
malice and subtlety, but the Lord had turned all his 
counsel into foolishness. Shimei had come forth 
against David, and cast stones at him, and cursed 
him, but the Lord had looked upon David's afflic- 
tion, and requited him good for all his cursing. 

And at the thought of all that God had done for 
David, and all He could just as easily do for him, 
Basil's fears and doubts were quieted, and he fell 
asleep. 



CHAPTEE XLI. 



"three mighty men/' 




ES. FANSHAWE had been mistaken. The 

young gentlemen were not all in bed. 

1 At that moment Edward Arkwright lay 



trembling and shivering — trembling with fear and 
shivering with cold — in Mrs. Fanshawe's own store- 
room ; the store-room, which was a sort of sanctuary 
to Mrs. Fanshawe, a place so sacred that she never 
permitted any foot save her own to cross its thres- 
hold, or any other hand than hers to open its well- 
locked door. No key was needed to shut it, for it 
closed with a spring, but once shut no key could 
open it save the bright little patent Bramah which 
hung ever at Mrs. Fanshawe's waistband, and which 
she would not have entrusted to any soul living, 
unless indeed the Doctor or Mrs. Evans had asked 
her for it, which they never did. 

But that night Mrs. Fanshawe had been in an 
unusual hurry, for Johnnie had had one or two fits 
of faintness which had alarmed her, and she was 
afraid she might need more brandy before the 
morning came. But Johnnie was holding her hand 
and looking so ill that she did not like to leave him, 
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until at last he fell into a gentle sleep. Then, laying 
his little hand softly on the coverlid, she roused the 
maid Emma from her sleep in the next room, and 
bid her watch beside him while she went to the 
store-room. She had procured the brandy, and was 
just coming away, when she fancied she heard some 
one moving — Emma no doubt, and Johnnie must 
be awake, and she was hastening to close the door, 
when the dog gave a quick, sharp bark. Then Mrs. 
Fanshawe was really startled, for she never remem- 
bered Brisk's doing such a thing before in the dead 
of night, save once, when thieves actually were 
attempting an entrance. She was a brave woman, 
and mistress of herself whatever might happen, so 
she neither screamed nor let fall the bottle in her 
hand, she even remembered to pull the door after 
her before she went quickly to the landing which 
overlooked the passage where Brisk lay at night — 
the passage in which the two doors were, one open- 
ing into the school-house, and the other into the 
conservatory. But before she had reached the 
landing, the thought had arisen in Mrs. Fanshawe' s 
self-possessed mind, that some of the boys were 
about ; she was sure she heard footsteps, and if it 
had been any one but the boys, no power on earth 
could have stopped Brisk's barking. So that she 
was not altogether surprised when, on leaning over 
the balustrade, she saw a party of boys pass into the 
conservatory one by one. She only wished that she 
could have recognized them, but that was impossible 
at the distance* she was, three storeys above them, 
and with no other light save that of the small lamp 
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which hung to the ceiling in the passage. There 
was another such lamp hanging in the passage 
below, and if the boys had been directly under- 
neath it, she might perhaps have seen who they 
were, but they were in the shade, and all she could 
do was to count them — one, two, three, four, five. 
She saw the foremost, who, by his height, she sus- 
pected at once to be Digby, unbar the door and pass 
into the conservatory, and she waited until the last 
boy had followed him in, and the door was closed 
upon him. She was a wise woman, and took care to 
make no noise by which the boys should perceive 
that they were discovered, and she let them all go 
quietly from the conservatory into the garden before 
she returned to Johnnie's room. Finding him still 
asleep, and knowing how unequal Emma's brains 
were to any great emergency, she took courage to 
leave her still watching beside the bed whilst she 
herself went to tell Mr. Hume what had happened, 
desiring her, if Master Johnnie should wake before 
she returned, to ring a bell which would at once 
bring Major Drysdale to his room. 

But wise as Mrs. Fanshawe was, she made a 
great mistake when, on finding that Mr. Hume had 
secured five prisoners, she pronounced decisively 
that the criminals were all there ; and, but for his 
keeping her sorely against her will, would have 
immediately returned to the sick-room. 

The boys were all caught, and she was very 
glad of it. They would be all severely punished, 
and they richly deserved it ; and, having arrived ab 
this conclusion, Mrs. Fanshawe did not give the 
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matter another thought. And certainly the last 
thought that would ever have occurred to her 
mind would have been that, at that moment, one of 
the five boys she had seen go into the garden was a 
prisoner indeed— but a prisoner in her own store- 
room — the ,door of which she would have been 
ready to declare she had shut and locked herself, 
quite as positively as she had just declared that five 
boys had gone out, and five boys had come in, and 
that all the other young gentlemen were asleep in 
their beds. 

She had pulled the door to, certainly, but so 
hurriedly that the clasp had not caught ; and before 
she was half-way to the opposite landing it had 
swung back on its hinges, and was standing in- 
vitingly open when Edward Arkwright came run- 
ning up the Doctor's staircase in search of some 
place of shelter. He had been with the other boys 
when they rushed up the back staircase of the 
school-house, in order to escape from Mr. Hume's 
pursuit; but, in the scuffle that ensued, he had 
managed to effect a retreat downstairs again, and 
running up the opposite staircase, without the least 
knowing where he was going, for he had never 
been in those regions before, he found himself on 
the little landing where stood the open door of 
Mrs. Fanshawe's store-room. In an instant he had 
sheltered himself behind it, and there he waited, 
intending, as soon as all should seem quiet, to try 
and get back to his bedroom unperceived. Listen- 
ing attentively, he could hear sounds, both of voices 
and movements for some time ; then all was still, 
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and lio was thinking whether he might not venture 
now, when he heard steps on the staircase, evi- 
dently coming up past this very landing. His first 
impulse was to close the door very softly. This was 
easily done, and he breathed a sigh of relief and 
self-gratulation when, a few moments afterwards, 
the steps passed along the passage. He felt sure 
it was the matron by the peculiar tread, and con- 
gratulated himself afresh, for, if Mrs. Fanshawe had 
caught him, there would have been no hope for him 
whatever. 

The footsteps died away in the distance, and 
silence ensued ; a silence so solemn that Arkwright 
began to feel frightened, shut up alone in this dark 
closet, and he resolved to make a fresh attempt at 
returning to his bedroom, feeling, oh ! so thankful 
that the passages were all kept lighted at night. 
But, alas ! the door, so easily shut, was impossible 
to open. The handle turned and turned in his 
hand, but the door remained as firmly closed as 
ever, and a great terror took possession of Edward 
Ark wright's soul. 

For some time he hesitated as to whether or 
not he should try and make himself heard ; but at 
length fear overcame every other feeling, and he 
knocked and knocked, and screamed and shouted. 
Visions of all sorts of horrible things rose before his 
mind, stories of girls who had shut themselves into 
boxes, and never been heard of until their bones 
were found long years afterwards ; and in his 
terror at the idea of what might happen to him, he 
felt that he would be willing to be flogged ten times 
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over, and even expelled, if only he could be released 
from this horrible place. 

But in spite of all his efforts, no one heard him, 
and no one came to the rescue. The store-room 
stood half-way up the staircase, on a small landing. 
There were doors at the bottom and at the top of 
the stairs, one leading out into the hall below, 
and the other leading into the lobby above. 
Mrs. Fanshawe had closed both these doors, and 
in doing so had rendered it impossible that any 
sound from the store-room should reach any one's 
ears. 

At length Arkwright ceased to make any efforts 
to be heard; he crouched himself down on the 
floor, and went through agonies of terror until, at 
last, he felt comforted by seeing rays of light 
stealing quietly, one by one, through the small 
window of the store-room. He watched them 
gradually increase until he felt that now it must be 
quite light outside, and soon there would be people 
about, and there would be some hope of his being 
released. As he reached this consoling reflection, 
the fatigue which fright had kept off till now 
took possession of him, and he fell into a heavy 
sleep, and was still sleeping on quite soundly 
at eight o'clock next morning, when his name 
was being called all over the house, the garden, 
and the grounds, ajid masters, matron, boys, 
and servants were all united in one effort to find 
him. 

, Basil and Archibald were more zealous than any 
in the search. Basil especially, for he had been so 
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mixed up in the whole matter ; and he had been 
so disappointed in Arkwright; for he had firmly 
believed him when he had spoken to him of his 
desire to be good > and to do right. He said some- 
thing of this to Archie, as they went in and out 
looking everywhere to see if Arkwright could have 
fallen asleep under some bush or behind some wall, 
adding— 

"You remember what Johnnie said when he 
read mother's letter about the ' three men of 
valour/ " 

" Yes," said Archie, " he said that it reminded 
him of that verse in the Bible that Mr. Hume 
was talking about, ' A three-fold cord is not easily 
broken,' and that the friendship between us three 
would never be broken — we should be friends for 
ever and for ever." 

" Yes, but he said something else," said Basil, 
" about the men of valour, who brake through the 
host of the Philistines and drew water out of the 
well of Bethlehem." 

" Yes, I remember," said Archie, "he reminded 
us of mother's words, that she hoped we three 
were constantly like those mighty men, who broke 
through and overcame their enemies in order to 
get water out of the well of Bethlehem, and Johnnie 
said that soon he should have no need to fight any 
more, for that he should be in heaven, drinking 
freely of the living water, but that he hoped we 
should go on fighting against our Philistines still, 
and drawing water continually until we too came to 
heaven." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



"THBEJB MIGHTY MEN/' 




REAT had been the alarm and excitement 
throughout the school when Arkwright's 
absence had been discovered. Calling- 
over had come, and no one answered to Arkwright's 
name. He must have overslept himself, and a boy- 
was sent to his room. It was empty, his clothes 
were gone, the bed left hastily uncovered. Mr. 
Hume's mind misgave him, and an idea of the 
truth flashed suddenly across him, making him 
wish, oh so heartily, that he had not entrusted any 
part of the business last night to Mrs. Fanshawe. 

Dr. Evans and Mr. Hume retired together for a 
few moments, and then Kenworthy was summoned 
to the study. He made up his mind at once to 
tell the whole truth, and so he did, acknowledging 
that he had not done so before, because, thinking 
that Arkwright had doubtless returned to his bed, 
he thought that he too would turn against him, 
and there would be no hope of his being believed. 

Then Digby was summoned, and at sight of 
Kenworthy standing there, listening to all he had 
to sav, his heart failed him, and in a few moments, 
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in spite of many attempts to lie, daring winch he 
contradicted himself over and over again, Dr. 
Evans's clear questions had elicited quite enough 
information from him to enable him to arrive at a 
perfectly correct conclusion. 

One thing Digby said which was quite true, and 
the Doctor saw that it was. " Please, sir/' he 
exclaimed, quailing before that particular look in 
the Doctor's eye, which was very rarely seen, but 
which, when it was, portended terrible things, 
" Please, sir, I never thonght of Arkwright's being 
lost ; indeed, sir, I made sure he'd got back to bed, 
indeed, indeed I did." 

The Doctor made no reply. He sent Basil back 
to the schoolroom ; ordered Digby to stay in the 
study, and turned the key upon him there. 

In another quarter of an hour the whole place 
was in a commotion, and from attic to cellar, there 
was not a room, not a book-closet, not a corner in- 
side the school, or a shed outside of it, that had not 
been ransacked. 

And yet no one thought of the store-room! 
The Doctor's house was searched, as well as the 
schoolhouse, though it scarcely seemed probable 
that any one should have thonght of finding their 
way there. Yet Doctor Evans went all over the 
lower part of it himself, and Mrs. Fanshawe 
searched the upper part, very quietly, for Johnnie 
was very weak and must know nothing about it. But 
she never thought of going into the store-room. It 
had been locked the whole time, she knew, and 
moreover, she had passed by the door herself just 
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afterwards, and could have sworn that it was tightly 
closed, for unless quite shut, it always sprang open. 
How great was her astonishment, therefore, when 
going herself into the store-room some hours later, 
she started back, and uttered the first exclamation 
of alarm that she had ever uttered during the five 
years of her stay at St. Andrew's School, as she 
perceived a little figure stretched £upon the floor, 
and going up to it, saw that it was Edward Axk- 
wnght. 

For the first time perhaps in all her life, Mrs. 
Fanshawe was fairly frightened. She turned 
straight round and went herself to call Dr. Evans, 
who, as soon as he saw the little fellow, still sleep- 
ing heavily, with his face all begrimed with last 
night's tears, took him up in his arms and carried 
him away to his own room ; and [half an hour after- 
wards Dr. Evans was in possession of the whole 
facts of the case, and very much in hopes that this 
boy was lost and found again in [more senses than 
one. For Arkwrigkt's penitence was so severe, 
his confession so open, his sorrow so great, the im- 
pression of last night's terror so ^vivid, that Dr. 
Evans thought more of comfort than of punishment 
at that moment, and sent Mrs. Evans herself to 
attend to him, thinking that under the circum- 
stances she would do so better than Mrs. Fan- 
shawe. 

No one saw Arkwright that day except Basil 
Ken worthy. He was indeed very poorly, and would 
not have been allowed to see him had he not 
earnestly begged to do so, when he heard that a 
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letter had arrived for Dr. Evans by the afternoon 
post from Captain Crawford, saying that Mrs. Wil- 
verley was decidedly worse, and that he would send 
for the boys that evening. Arkwright longed to 
tell Basil himself how sorry he was for the trouble 
he had caused him, and to ask for his forgiveness, 
which Basil very readily gave him. He had just 
been wishing Johnnie good-bye, feeling that per- 
haps he might never see him again, and now he 
was going to another leave-taking with another and 
a yet dearer friend. There was no room in his 
heart at this moment for any but the tenderest feel- 
ings towards every one, and sitting down beside 
Arkwright, he assured him how heartily he gave 
him the forgiveness he asked. And then he told 
him about Johnnie Drysdale, and how weak he 
seemed when he left him just now. 

Arkwright inquired " what he had said." 

" He wished us good-bye," said Basil, u Archie 
and me ; and he talked to us a little about the three 
men of valour." 

"What three men of valour?" asked Ark- 
wright. 

" Oh, three mighty men that we read about the 
other day in our Scripture reading." 

"What Scripture reading?" said Arkwright; 
"we don't have any Scripture reading on week- 
days except at prayers, and we're reading tho 
Psalms now; there has not been anything about 
men of valour, has there ?" 

" Not at prayers," said Basil, t€ but in our own 
reading that we have in our own rooms, Archie and 
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me. You know, Arkwright, Mr. Hume often talks 
to us about reading the Bible in our rooms." 

" Yes, I know, but I didn't think any one ever 
did, except perhaps the Drysdales." 

" Well, we do," said Basil, " and we always read 
the same part at school that Wilverley's mother 
and sister are reading at home. And yesterday it 
was about three mighty men, and Johnnie talked a 
lot about it." 

Edward Arkwright was quite interested. 

" Who were they ?" he asked again. 

" They were David's captains, and they broko 
through the host of the Philistines, and drew water 
out of the well of Bethlehem. That's what we have 
all got to do too," he added, very decisively. 

But poor Arkwright could not comprehend. 

" What do you mean ?" he said. " The Philis- 
tines only lived in old times, and they were the 
enemies of Israel. We learned it only the other 
day with Mr. Hume." 

"Yes," said Basil, eagerly, "and didn't Mr. 
Hume say then that those Philistines were like 
our Philistines— H)ur sins that we have to fight 
against." > 

"Yes," said Arkwright, " I think he did; but I 
didn't think much about it then." 

" But you will now," said Basil, earnestly. " I 
hope you will, because one is ever so much happier 
when one thinks about these things than when one 
doesn't. I never used to think a bit about them 
before I went to Wilverley, and had my illness, and 
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But here Arkwright interrupted him. "But 
you have not any mother, have you ?" 

"I mean her/ 9 said Basil, " Archie's mother. I 
always call her so ; she's like a mother to me, and 
oh ! how I wish she could talk to you. But look 
here, Arkwright, Fll tell you what I'll do for you, 
I'll leave you her letter to read — the letter I got 
yesterday; you'll take great care of it until I come 
back, and it will tell you all about it. But I must 
go away now." 

Basil Kenworthy ran off to join Archibald, who 
was already in the hall, standing with Mrs. Evans 
and Mr. Hume, beside the luggage, waiting for the 
fly to drive up that was to take them to the station. 

" Well, Basil," said Mr. Hume, "have you wished 
Arkwright good-bye ?" 

" Yes, sir," he replied, and turning to Archi- 
bald he added something to him in a low tone, at 
which Archie did not seem best pleased. 

What's the matter ?" inquired Mr. Hume. 
Nothing, sir," said Archie, " except that Basil 
has lent something to Arkwright, and I'm afraid 
he'll lose it." 

« What is it ?" asked Mr. Hume. 

tf Please, sir," said Archie, " it's the last letter 
we had from my mother yesterday. I should not 
like it to get torn, and Basil said Arkwright might 
keep it till we got back." 

" Leave it to me," said Mr. Hume, " I'll look 
after it. And may I read it as well as Arkwright?" 

" Oh yes !" exclaimed Archie. And he shook 
hands with Mr. Hume, all the more affectionately 
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because of the interest he had expressed in his - 
mother's letter. * 

Mr. Hume went straight to Arkwright's room, 
and found him reading the letter, but not quite as 
well able to understand it as Basil and Archie 
had been. So Mr. Hume explained it to him, and 
showed him how, as Mrs. Wilverley said, this story 
of the three mighty men who broke through the 
host of the Philistines might furnish us with a very 
striking lesson. "For what does this letter say 
the Philistines were trying to do, Arkwright ?" he 
asked. 

And Arkwright, remembering the words of the 
letter, replied, " They wanted to carry off the crops, 
sir." 

" Yes, Arkwright, to destroy the good things of 
Israel. And that is just what our spiritual enemies 
do to us ; just what your spiritual enemies succeeded 
in doing last night, when they persuaded you into 
disobedience and dishonesty, and so brought you 
into distress. Now what was it the work of David 
and his captains to do ? They had to oppose these 
Philistines and prevent their carrying off the crops, 
had they not V 

" Yes, sir." 

" And that is just what we have to do, Ark- 
wright. There are good crops in our possession. 
God gives us them — his word, our own consciences, 
the advice of friends, many right feelings, and good 
instructions. The devil, and our own hearts, and 
bad companions, are like the Philistines who try to 
destroy them ; but we must be valiant in the fight, 
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and then, Arkwright, we must conquer, for we have 
God on oar side, and He never forsakes those who 
look to Him for help. You see what David longed 

for v 

" Water out of the well of Bethlehem," said Ark- 
wright. 

" And that is just what we all want to support 
us in the day of temptation and trial. We need to 
drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem. Who 
was born at Bethlehem, Arkwright ?" 

" Jesus, sir/' 

" And He is the Living Water, Arkwright. He 
is the Living Water and also the Bread of Life. 
The word Bethlehem, as Mrs. Wilverley says, means 
House of Bread. And Jesus of Bethlehem supplies 
all who come to Him with the water and the bread 
which strengthen for every battle, and support in 
every trial" 

Arkwright listened attentively. Though he 
could not understand all that Mr. Hume said, he 
understood quite enough to be very much impressed 
by it, and when he joined the other boys in school 
next day — no other punishment having been given 
him than that which he had already endured — they 
all remarked how sorry and humble he seemed. 

Digby was not there. The boys did not know 
whether he was undergoing punishment elsewhere, 
but most of them were inclined to think that they 
should see no more of him. Nor did they. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

SOLOMON. 




T was, so far as outward things are con- 
cerned, what we are often pleased to call 
"a perfect day/' and nowhere, perhaps, 
conld the perfection of nature have been exhibited 
in a much more complete form than at Wilverley 
Manor. And this seemed to be the opinion of the 
two gentlemen who walked together up and down 
the gravel walk T that led from the large iron park- 
gates at one end of the broad avenue to the flight 
of stone steps, ornamented with elegant statues, 
leading up to the house at the other end. For they 
stopped about every ten minutes to admire. 

The avenue at Wilverley Manor was in itself an 
object of admiration to the whole neighbourhood, 
and with reason, since there were no trees for miles 
around which could be compared with that double 
row of stately elms — whose growth of three hundred 
years, equal . and unbroken, presented a grand and 
imposing appearance. Beyond the avenue on one 
side lay the park, sloping away for several miles to 
the common, with its pretty winding footpaths and 
clumps of fine old trees — some of them of even 
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older date than the elms in the avenue, and its 
little white church seen glistening in the distance. 
On the other side of the avenue lay the lake, 
really an artificial one, but so exquisitely arranged 
that no thought of art entered the mind, but 
only the pleasantest thoughts of nature, as one 
stood beside its banks, exquisitely adorned with 
various sorts of flowers and grasses — blue forget- 
me-not, yellow flags, white lilies, and m^tdow- 
sweet — and gazed into its clear depth with that 
delicious feeling of rest and refreshment which the 
sight of calm water always seems to inspire. Be- 
yond the lake were the exquisite pleasure-grounds, 
and beyond these again the large, carefully-kept 
gardens, and the Home Farm, where cows and 
horses, and all other animals, seemed to feel that 
they were a part of Wilverley Manor, and must pos- 
sess a peculiar beauty and grace of their own in 
order to keep up the character of the place. 

"A perfect place," one of the gentlemen pro- 
nounced it to be. And the other echoed his 
opinion, adding, "that it was a thousand pities to 
see it pass into other hands, even though it were 
only for a few years. Pm glad," he added, " that 
the poor young things will remain in it until Sir 
James's death. It's to be hoped that he may live 
on some time yet." 

His companion shook his head, and said, 
" that was very unlikely, and that he ought to 
know," 

Which he ought, for he was Mr. Shadwell the 
family doctor; and he had attended the good old 
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baronet for many years, and watched the gradual 
decay which had pretty nearly now done its work. 

Any new shock would, he thought, be more 
than the shattered nervous system and worn-out 
brain would be able to meet. And this fresh 
shock was to be given this very day; otherwise, 
how could they account for the continued absence 
of her for whom he had boen asking incessantly 
during the last week. 

They had t6ld him she was ill, too ill to come to 
him ; but they could not say this now, for she lay 
peacefully upon her bed in a sleep that was not of 
life, and all sickness for her was over for evermore. 
Jt had been decided that Maggie must tell him. 
The doctors thought it was a foolish plan ; for, in 
their opinion, little Maggie had already . gone 
through a great deal more than she was at all equal 
to; and they dreaded also the effect the news 
might have upon the poor old man. Indeed, they 
would not leave the place until they knew how he 
had borne them. 

Maggie did not shrink from the sad task. How 
could she, when it had been one of her mother's 
last requests. Fixing her eyes on her daughter's 
face with a look in which unbounded trust mingled 
with the deepest love, she said, "You will tell 
grandpapa that I am gone to Jesus, to join his 
darlings there, and wait for him — a very little 
while." And after that she had said nothing more 
except, " And you will never leave Archie alone, 
and always remember our last reading— our blessed 
Bible reading." 
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And at that moment, while Mr. Shadwell and 
his friend Dr. Harrison were walking about the 
grounds together, Maggie was kneeling beside her 
grandfathers chair, breaking her mournful tidings 
to him; the prayer in her heart that God would 
give her strength to tell, and give him strength to 
hear, what must be told, and mast be heard. 

"I have a message for you, dear grandpapa," 
she said, and, deaf as Sir James now was, every 
sound of her clear, silvery voice fell with distinct- 
ness on the old man's ear, as he stooped forward to 
listen, leaning heavily on the gold-handled stick, 
and bending down his head until his snow-white 
locks mingled with Maggie's golden hair. 

" Aye, aye," he said, " I was waiting for you to 
come. How is she, my dear ? " 

" She's quite well now, dear grandpapa— quite 
well." 

" Then let her come to me," said the old man, 
impatiently, "for Fm sick and tired of waiting. 
It seems a year since last I saw her, and yet Abbott 
says it's only — how long did you say, Abbott?" 

Maggie answered for him, "A week, grand- 
papa — it's just a week since dear mamma came and 
sat with you here for nearly an hour." 

"Aye, aye, I remember," he said; "she looked 
most lovely, my dear ; but she did not look strong. I 
think it was the dress she had on, a sort of dressing- 
gown thing, all white and flowing. I told her not to 
wear it again, and she said she wouldn't. I did not 
like to see her in it. My mind's always going back to 
the past now — my memory is so good, Maggie — and 
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your mother looked that day just like a picture I 
used to be fond of years ago — at Borne — a dying 
saint, it was, just going up to heaven. It was a 
lovely picture, a very lovely picture ; but it troubled 
me to see her look so like it. But she's better you 
say." 

" Yes, dear grandpapa, but she cannot come— 
She has gone away x grandpapa ; she told me to tell 
you so with her dear love, and that you must not 
be sorry, for that she has gone to Jesus, to wait 
with Him a little while till you should come — a very 
little while." 

The old man's head was bent still lower as he 
leaned yet more heavily on his stick. 

"Yes, yes, I know," he cried, "they all say 
that, they all go away — and leave me here alone, 
and they say it is for a little while. But it is not, 
it is a long time — a long weary time. Well ! well ! 
God's will be done. And so she's gone too ; and 
I'm left — left alone — alone ; and the time so long." 

" Oh no, dear grandpapa," cried Maggie, "not 
long now. It really will be a very little while." 

Maggie spoke truly ; the next morning, Nurse 
Crossleycame into her room before she was up, and 
sat down beside her, with a look upon her face 
which made Maggie start up in bed, and ask in 
^larrn— 

"Oh, nurse, is there any new trouble? " 

" We will not call it trouble, my lamb," said 
nurse. 

" Grandpapa ! " exclaimed Maggie at once. 
Yes, darling, yes," said nurse. " He's gone to 
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join our blessed saint. The Lord above, He knew 
he could never live without her." 

" It was the shock," exclaimed Maggie. " Oh, 
nurse, it killed him." 

" No, my pet, no," said nurse. " The doctor 
says it was not, and Abbott says so too, and I 
know it wasn't. I've seen him failing all the week, 
ever since she ceased to come and sit beside him. 
He's missed her sore, Miss Maggie, and his heart 
has been broken, though without knowing like 
what it was he missed, and that made him so rest- 
less and so craving. But the Lord knew, and He 
was sorry for him, and has just taken him too, so 
quietly, Miss Maggie. He went off in his sleep, 
not a sound or a sigh. Abbott. never heard him 
move, but he wondered he should be so lortg still, 
and when he went to look at him, he lay just in the 
same position, so easy and comfortable-like, with 
the happiest smile on his face, but the spirit was 
gone. They're both together now, my darling, 
and they've found their dear ones again. We 
must not mourn over-much for them." 

And nurse took Maggie in her arms, and cried 
and sobbed over her, which was perhaps the best 
way she could have found of comforting and 
rousing her. 

" Nurse," she said, " I must get up and go to 
Archie, does he know ? " 

" The Captain is going to tell him, my pet," 
said nurse, " but I said no one should tell you but 
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I must go to Archie," Maggie repeated. 
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And all the time that nurse was assisting her to 
cLress with many loving, comforting words, her one 
thought was of Archie. 

€t Poor little fellow," said nurse. " Sir Archi- 
bald Wilverley." 

Maggie started at the sound. " Oh, nurse," she 
exclaimed, " I never thought of that ! " 

" But it's true, Miss Maggie ; and it's a grand 
old title to possess, the oldest in the county, they 
say. Abbott has been telling us that the first 
baronet was Sir Archibald, hundreds of years ago, 
and the tenantry will rejoice to have another. But 
it's a great responsibility, I know, and it's a young 
• head for it to be laid upon." 

Maggie burst into tears. "Oh, nurse," she 
exclaimed ; " I can't bear to think of it. If mamma 
were only here." 

" We've got her words, Miss Maggie," said 
nurse, becoming composed the moment that Maggi'e 
became agitated, " her last words. We'll hold by 
them, my lamb. The Lord will not have turned 
a deaf ear to the dying prayer of one of His dearest 
saints, and that shall be our hope for Master Archie. 
I mean for Sir Archibald. You remember what 
that prayer was ? " 

" Oh yes, yes, nurse — that he might be like 
Solomon. Oh, nurse, thank you for making me 
think of it." 

"I've thought of it ever since Abbott called 
me up at four o'clock this morning," said nurse. 
" I was not going to let you be disturbed at that 
hour, my lamb, but all night I've sat in that room 
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thinking of my blessed mistress's last words. And 
they've seemed like a rock to steady my mind on; for 
what she asked for is just what we want, and the 
Lord will give it. Master Archie, he is like Solomon 
indeed ; the words are more true of him than they 
were even of Solomon himself, for he is but a little 
child, he does not know how to go out, or to come 
in. And what he needs, and sorely too, is what 
our dear saint made it her dying request that the 
Lord would give him — ' an understanding heart, to 
discern between good and bad, and grace to walk 
in all the ways and the statutes, and the command- 
ments of God.' You don't suppose God did not 
hear that prayer. Of course He did, and He'll 
answer it. He has given riches and honour be- 
sides, so that Master Archie will be something like 
Solomon in this too, there won't be many like him 
round about him ; but the great gift of all will be 
the good knowledge and judgment that Solomon 
asked for himself, and that your dear mamma has 
asked for her son, and you will see, Miss Maggie, 
that God will do for him just what David said he 
knew He would do for his son, He will teach him 
to walk in His ways, and make him to prosper in 
all that he does." 





CHAPTER XLIV. 

ELIJAH. 

EAD it over again," said an eager but weak 
little voice ; " read it all over again." 
And Archibald Wilverley read again 
to Johnnie Drysdale the wonderful account of the 
glorious translation of Elijah the prophet by the 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted him 
asunder from his friend and servant Elisha, and 
carried him up by a whirlwind into heaven. 

Archibald read the verses very impressively, 
with a depth of feeling in his voice which perhaps 
would have been scarcely possible in any boy of his 
age, who had not stood, as he had, only a month 
before, at the open grave in which he had seen his 
beloved mother and grandfather laid together beside 
his dead father. 

" I should like to hear all the chapter again/' 
said Johnnie. 

And Archibald read it to him. 

"I never get tired of reading about Elijah/' 

Johnnie said, when the chapter was ended. " Mr. 

Hume readme several chapters about him yesterday 

afternoon, and I wasn't at all tired. But I like best 
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of all to read about his translation. I suppose those 
were angels who came to fetch him in the chariot of 
fire. What a glorious sight it must have been. I 
wonder if there are angels waiting for me now. I 
dare say there are, Archie, only we don't see them. 
God's angels are often quite close to us, you know, 
only our eyes are not opened to see them. Don't 
you remember how when God opened the eyes of 
Elisha's servant when he was so frightened because 
of the Syrians, he saw that the mountain all round 
about was full of horses and chariots of fire. I 
often fancy I can feel the angels close to me, wait* 
ing to carry me, as they carried Lazarus into Abra- 
ham's bosom. Sometimes I get tired of waiting. 
I do so long to die." 

And then turning his large eyes on Archie, he 
said, " You would not be afraid to die now." 

"No/' said Archie, "I don't think I would, 
because of Jesus. But it seems strange for any 
one to want to die who is not sick like you, Johnnie. 
But Basil says he would like to die." 

" Yes, I know," said Johnnie, " but I don't think 
that's right." 

" But, Johnnie," said Archie, " you said you were 
longing to die too — is that wrong ?" 

"I hope not," replied Johnnie. "I don't think 
it is, because you see I'm so ill, it seems God's will 
that I should die. But it's different with Basil. 
But here comes Mr. Hume ; we'll ask him." 

And as Mr. Hume came into the room, an appeal 
was made to him by both the boys, and by Archi- 
bald quite as confidingly as by Johnnie. 
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te Poor Basil !" he said, " Pm afraid it will be a 
long time before he gets over his terrible trouble. 
Bat no, certainly he should not wish to die." 

€€ But I may," said Johnnie. 

Mr. Hume smiled. 

Johnnie spoke with the hopeful eagerness of a 
boy anticipating his first prize. 

"It is different with you, Johnnie," he said; 
" quite different, for God is taking you away from 
this world, and your will is in accordance with 
His. And then why are you longing to go ? Not 
only — not chiefly even — to be free from pain and 
trouble/' 

"Oh no," said Johnnie, "to be with Jesus! 
to see Him 1 and thank Him ! and be always with 
Him!" 

" That's not what Basil wants," said Archie. 
" I don't believe he thinks about that, but he's so 
unhappy, and he says he's sure he will be miser- 
able all his life, and that he hasn't got anything he 
cares to live for." 

" Like Elijah, when he was under the juniper 
tree," said. Mr. Hume. "You have all taken 
interest in the story of Elijah ; do you remember 
what he said when he was in the wilderness, and 
Ahab and Jezebel were looking for him to take away 
his life?" 

" Yes," said Archie ; " he said e it is enough,' 
and asked God to let him die." 

" Elijah thought it was enough. But it was not 
enough. God had a great deal more for Elijah to 
do, and he must wait God's time of deliverance.. 
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I think Johnnie and I have talked about this 
before." 

" Yes/' said Johnnie, " often when I was first 
ill and used to complain because I gave so much 
trouble, and wasn't of any use to anybody." 

" Oh, Johnnie I" exclaimed Archie, " not to me, 
and to Basil ■?" 

" Johnnie didn't see that then," said Mr. Hume; 
" he used to think that because he was a little broken 
pitcher, he couldn't be of any use, and because his 
trumpet had been injured it could not send forth 
any sound, and so he thought the sooner they were 
taken out of the way the better ; but I think he has 
lived to see that God has made use of the little 
pitcher to convey his own living water to more than 
one thirsty soul, and has made the little trumpet to 
send forth such a certain sound that more than one 
deserter has been brought back by it to take his 
place in the ranks of the great Captain's true 
soldiers. We must hope it will be so with Basil. 
He and I must have some talk about this, and I 
must show him too how Elijah did not know how 
he was standing in the way of his own usefulness 
and his own happiness too, when he wished to die 
then. What he needed was what God sent him. 
You know what happened to him just after he had 
expressed this great wish to die ?" 

" He lay down and slept under the juniper-tree, 
and an angel touched him, and gave him food to 
eat and water to drink," said Archie. 

" Yes," said Mr. Hume, " Elijah, as St. James 
tells us, was only a man like ourselves, and subject 
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to the same infirmities, and he was worn out in 
body and mind. He had gone through extraor- 
dinary fatigue, and anxiety, and privation at the 
Brook Cherith, and at Zarephath ; and he had just 
accomplished a great and perilous work on Mount 
Carmel in the trial and destruction of BaaPs false 
prophets ; and he imagined his work was over, and 
he could do no more. But that was his thought 
about himself. God's thought for him was alto- 
gether different. Our own feelings and God's 
intentions are often just opposite to one another. 
And Elijah lived to see how foolish this wish of his 
was, and how much usefulness to the Church as 
as well as loving favour towards himself would 
have been lost if he had died then. No, God sent 
him what he really did want, a fresh supply of 
spiritual strength — the bread and water which are 
so typical of the strength that Jesus gives — and 
then where did He send him, Archie ? " 

" To Mount Horeb, sir." 

" Where God met him, and revealed Himself to 
him in the still small voice of His word, and said to 
him, what He says to every one, ' What doest thou 
here V When God prolongs a life, and you Archie, 
and Basil too, should especially remember this, it is 
that men may do something with it — something for 
God. 'What doest thou here?' was not the only 
thing that God said to Elijah, when He met him on 
Mount Horeb, and revealed Himself to him in such 
a remarkable manner. God not only asked Elijah 
a question, but He gave him a command. Do yon 
remember what that command was ? " 

24 
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Yes, sir," said Archie; " € Go forth, and stand 
upon the mount before the Lord/ " 

"Go forth/' repeated Mr. Hume; " they are 

important words, and God addresses them not only 

to Elijah, but to every soul whom He has delivered 

from sin and from death. There was much work 

reserved for Elijah, yet God gave him at once three 

things to do. He was to anoint Hazael king over 

Syria, that he might serve as the rod of God's just 

wrath in scourging the people of Israel for their 

sins. He was to anoint Jehu to be king over Israel, 

that he might serve as the staff of the Lord's 

righteous indignation in destroying the house of 

Ahab and Jezebel. And he was to anoint Elisha, 

the son of Shaphat, to be prophet in his room, to 

carry on his work, and preserve a people unto God. 

There was a great work prepared for Elijah, and so 

there is for all of you. But I must not stay longer 

talking. Indeed, we have talked too much for 

Johnnie ; I will send Mrs. Fanshawe to him, and lie 

must positively rest/' 

Mr. Hume went away, and Johnnie, turning to 
Archie, said, " Fm not at all tired. I love to think 
about it ; and mostly of the chariots and the horses 
of fire that carried Elijah over Jordan. You won't 
see these waiting for me, Archie, for you can only 
come with me to the banks. But sometimes it seems 
lovely to those who are standing there. It did to 
you when your mother died." 

" Oh, so lovely/' said Archie. 

" She had no fear," eaid Johnnie. 

"Fear!" exclaimed Arehie; "oh no; she looked 
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as I never saw her look before, her face quite shone 
with happiness, and her eyes seemed fixed on some- 
thing beautiful and glorious that we could not see." 
" I dare say she saw the chariots and horses of 
fire/' said Johnnie. €t I believe they're coming for 
me very, very soon ; I shouldn't wonder if they 
came to-day. I thought so when you were reading ; 
I felt a strange, new feeling in me, almost as if 
there was some one speaking in my heart, and say- 
ing the pain was over now, and the joy begun. It 
won't be quite like Elijah. He only trod the banks 
of Jordan, where those he loved could come down 
and stand beside him. I must go down into the 
stream, Archie. And I know it will be very cold. 
Bat Jesus will send His angels to hold me in their 
arms, and keep me safe and warm. And the 
chariots and horses of fire will be waiting on the 
other side." 




CHAPTER XLV. 

ELI 8 HA. 

OHNNIE was not disappointed. The 
chariot and horses were waiting for him 
then, and that night they carried him to 
the pearly gates of the golden city. The broken 
pitcher was laid aside for ever, the trumpet 
exchanged for the harp, and clothed in white, with 
his Father's name written on his forehead, the 
ransomed spirit joined the heavenly choir who siDg 
1he new song before the throne, and follow the 
Lamb withersoever He goeth. 

It was in the dead of night, when all the young 
life around was hushed in the stillness of sleep, and 
only Major Drysdale and Frank were sitting beside 
the sick boy's bed, that the call came. 

And it came so suddenly and silently that there 
was no time to arouse any one, not even Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, who was resting in the next room, almost 
expecting that it might be to-night. For, as she 
had remarked to Mrs. Evans several times during 
the evening, there had been a strange look, that 
scarcely seemed of earth, about the child all day, 
and though he had been quite unusually strong, it 
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seemed as if the strength were not his own, but 
had been lent to him for his last need. 

But Major Drysdale and Frank, watching 
through the early hours of the night, perceived 
no change, except, perhaps, that the sleep into 
which he had fallen was unusually gentle and peace- . 
ful, until a little before two o'clock, he opened his 
eyes, and with a very earnest upward look, said 
" Mother." 

Frank thought he was dreaming of Archibald 
and Basil, and the letters from Mrs. Wilverley that 
he used to be so fond of reading. 

But other thoughts were in Major Drysdale 's 
heart; thoughts of the young wife, who had, like 
Johnnie, lingered long on a bed of languishing 
weakness, and who, on the last night that he had 
watched her, had lain still and peaceful just as 
Johnnie had been lying all through this quiet night, 
until at length towards morning, she had turned 
her eyes upon him — until now, he had never 
remarked how like they were to Johnnie's — say- 
ing, " My baby, and little Frank," and, committing 
them " to the tender care of the Lord Jesus Christ/* 
had passed into eternity. All this night Major 
Drysdale had been thinking of that other night, 
and when Johnnie opened his eyes, and said this 
one word, he held up his finger to Frank in sign of 
silence, and bending over the bed said, " What is 
it, my darling ? " 

The boy turned his eyes towards his father. 
c ' Oh, it's you, papa," he said. " I thought I saw an 
angel." He placed his little hand in his father's, and 
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it was very cold. The Major knew the banks were 
reached. That chill came from one stream alone. 

But before he had time to summon anyone to 
the room, or even to offer the prayer which rose 
to his lips, Johnnie spoke again. For an instant 
his eyes had been fixed on his father's face with an 
expression of the deepest affection. Then they 
were raised again to heaven, and the same glorious 
light shone in them which had struck both his 
father and Frank with a feeling of awe when first 
he woke from his sleep. 

"Yes, yes," he cried, "the angel has come 
for me ; that lovely, lovely angel. She'll take me 
to the chariot and the horses of fire. It's a little 
way. I can see across, and they're waiting on the 
other side." 

The little hand was colder now, and its touch 
sent an icy chill all through Major Drysdale's frame. 
He laid it softly on the bed, and stooped to kiss his 
darling's peaceful forehead. Frank did the same 
and started back, for it was the first time that he 
had been face to face with death. " Oh papa ! " 
he cried, and burst into tears. 

Major Drysdale put his arm around him, and 
made him kneel beside him in prayer, whilst he 
thanked God for the redeemed soul He had taken 
so peacefully to Himself, and earnestly besought 
that a double portion of the spirit that dwelt in 
him might rest upon his brother and his young 
companions. 

That morning, the scene in the school-hall was a 
very solemn one, and though of course there were 
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some boys there, on whom it produced no lasting 
impression, still there were very many who never 
forgot it, and many who had been but little 
impressed by Johnnie Drysdale's life, were very 
deeply touched by his death. 

Major Drysdale came as usual to prayers, and 
Frank with him. Even when Johnnie was most ill, 
there had been few mornings when they had not left 
him for half an hour with his nurses, to come to 
school prayers when the great bell rung out its eight 
strokes. Major Drysdale used to say that that half 
hour strengthened and refreshed him as nothing 
else did, and Frank was quite ready to confirm his 
his father's experience with his own, for often when 
his heart was heavy, had it been cheered by the 
singing of some favourite hymn, or the reading of 
some comforting words of Scripture, or the offering 
of some fervent prayer in the earnest tones of his 
dear Mr. Hume's voice. 

This morning, when Major Drysdale and Frank 
came in with Dr. and Mrs. Evans, and Mr. Hume, 
and the rest of the masters, there was a sort of 
hush in the hall. The boys had been grave before, 
but there was a feeling of reverence now for the 
presence of the father and brother of their little 
dead companion. They sang the thirty-second 
hymn of their accustomed hymn-book. Archibald 
found the place in Johnnie's own book, which had 
been one of his friend's last legacies to him, but 
there was a mist before his eyes which prevented 
his seeing the words, nor could he find voice to 
sing, though his was usually one of the clearest 
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voices of all that young harmonious choir. But his 
heart joined in every word that fell upon his ear, 
as the sweet young voices around him were up- 
lifted in a burst of soft harmony — 

Come let ua join our friends above, 

Who hare obtained the prize ; 
And on the eagle wings of Ioto 

To jojB celestial rise. 

Let aU the saints terrestrial sing 

With those to glory gone ; 
For all the servants of our King 

On earth and heaven are one. 

One family, we dwell in Him, 

One Church, above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 

The narrow stream of death. 

One army of the living God, 
. To His command we bow ; 
Part of His host have passed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 

Ten thousand to their endless home 

This solemn moment fly ; 
And we are to the margin come, 

And we expect to die. 

E'en now by faith we join our hands, 

With those that went before ; 
And greet the blood-besprinkled bands, 

On the eternal shore. 

Our spirits, too, shall quickly join, 

Like theirs with glory crowned, 
And *hout,to see our Captain's sign, 

To hear His trumpet sound. 
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Be Thou, O God, our constant guide, 

And when the word is given, 
Thou, Lord of Hosts the waves divide, 

And land us all in heaven. Amen. 

Then the ninetieth psalm was read, and these 
two prayers offered. 

" everlasting God, who hast ordained and 
constituted the services of angels and men in a 
wonder fill order; mercifully grant, that as Thy 
holy angels alway do Thee service in heaven, so 
by Thy appointment they may succour and defend 
us on earth; through Jesus Christ our Lord* 
Amen." 

"O Almighty God, who hast knit together Thine 
elect in one communion and fellowship, in the 
mystical body of Thy Son Christ our Lord ; grant 
us grace so to follow Thy blessed saints in all 
virtuous and godly living, that we may come to 
those unspeakable joys which Thou hast prepared 
for them that unfeignedly love Thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen." 

The boys rose from their knees, and were going 
quietly out of the room, when Dr. Evans held up 
his hand to stop them. 

" I have a few words to say to you, my boys," 
he said, as fifty interested faces were turned 
towards him, and as many pairs of eager eyes were 
fised upon him. 

" You all know of the loss we have sustained, 
for deeply and truly as we rejoice in the great gain 
that it is to him to have entered into happiness, we 
cannot but feel that it is a great loss to ourselves to 
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be parted from one -whose patience under suffering, 
whose faith in his God, whose devotion to his 
Saviour, and whose love to all were a daily and 
hourly example. You all know what his life was, 
how, long before he was ill, he was ever faithful in 
duty, unwavering in principle, an upright, godly 
boy. You have all heard what his death has been, 
fearless and painless, full of joy and peace. What 
he was, every one of you may be, and ought to be. 
I ani asked to read you a little paper dictated by 
him almost with his dying breath, and which lie 
begged his father to give to you when he should be 
gone." 

And Dr. Evans unfolded a sheet of paper and 
read these words : — 

" To all the boys I send my love, and I thank 
them for all their kindness, for they were very 
kind to me, and helped me very often because 
I was lame. And papa is to get a ring made for 
every one of them, and have my hair put into it, 
and give it to them. It is to be bought with my 
own money, which was in the bank for me to have 
my watch next birthday, but I shall want no watch 
now, and the ring is to remind them of me, and 
that I want them all, every one, to love God, 
and do right. They all heard the sermon last 
Sunday. I am going through Jordan now, not 
quite like Elijah, but almost, because the chariots 
and horses are waiting on the other side. Elijah 
wanted to do something for Elisha, and I should 
like to do something for them, so I pray that God 
may give them His Holy Spirit so that they all 
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may be very good, and live to do a great many 
good and useful things ." 

Dr. Evans folded the paper without another 
word, and the boys passed out noiselessly, save for 
the sounds of a few broken sobs. 

Archibald, Basil, and Edward Arkwright were 
not at the breakfast-table, and though Mr. Hume 
missed them at once he did not send for them. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 



"sons of the prophets." 




TEE in the day Mr. Hume found the three 
friends sitting together in the old arbour, 
which was thenceforth to be dearer to 
them than ever. The threefold cord which had 
been broken by Johnnie Drysdale's death, seemed to 
be formed once more in the intimacy that had 
arisen between Arkwright and the two fast friends, 
Basil and Archibald. 

Mr. Hume had rejoiced to see it, and he was 
especially glad to find Arkwright with them now. 
Sitting down himself beside them, he asked them 
what they were talking about, in a tone of very 
great sympathy, for he felt sure that it was of 
Johnnie, 

To his surprise Archibald replied, very freely, 
for Archibald had no shyness now in speaking to 
Mr. Hume, that " they were talking about the sons 
of the prophets." 

" The sons of the prophets," said Mr. Hume. 
"Yes, you have read about them in the story of 
Elijah. I am sure that circumstances will have 
stamped that story for ever on your minds. Bat 
what about the sons of the prophets ? " 
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Please sir/' said Archibald, " Ark Wright reads 
with us now ; and he said that he thought that he 
and the other boys were like them." 

Mr. Hume smiled as he turned to Arkwright and 
inquired why. But Arkwright was a great deal too 
shy to answer. Basil, however, replied very readily 
for him. 

" Please sir, we were reading the chapter over 
again that Archie read yesterday with .... with 
Johnnie. And Arkwright said it made him think 
of the boys to read about the fifty sons of the pro- 
phets who stood to view afar off whilst Elijah went 
over Jordan." 

Mr. Hume was silent for a few moments, and 
then he said, " Thank you, Arkwright, it is a very 
good idea. There are just fifty of you," he added, 
" and you have, as you say, been called to view afar 
off the passing over Jordan of one of God's true 
saints and servants ; and now, can you tell me any- 
thing else about these sons of the prophets ? " 

They could not, except that Basil said he knew 
they had come out to meet Elijah and Elisha at Bethel, 
and again at Jericho. And Archibald added that 
lie knew their schools were founded by Samuel, 
and he repeated to Mr. Hume what Maggie had 
told him about her conversation with her mother 
and her grandfather about them, telling him, too, that 
the last thing his grandpapa had done, had been, 
like Samuel, to found schools. 

"Yes," said Mr. Hume, "they were founded 
by Samuel at a time when the idolatry and irreligion 
of the nation was becoming so great as to threaten 
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to destroy the worship and knowledge of God alto- 
gether. In the hope of saving the nation, Samuel 
did the wisest thing he possibly could do, inspired, 
doubtless, to do it by God Himself. He assembled 
together bands of youths, high-principled, thought- 
ful, studious youths, knowing that this would be the 
hope for the nation, the planting of young plants 
which should, watered by God's grace, and 
strengthened by His influences, grow into trees of 
the Lord by which He should be glorified. Do you 
know how many of these schools there were V 

Basil said, " There must have been two, since 
there were sons of the prophets at Bethel, and also 
at Jericho." 

Archibald said, " There must have been another 
at Kirjath-jearim, because a company of the sons of 
the prophets came from there to meet Saul just after 
Samuel had anointed him king over Israel." 

And Mr. Hume, finding the place in the little 
Bible which he held in his hand, at the nineteenth 
chapter of the First Book of Samuel, showed them 
how it was said that when Saul, in his jealousy of 
David, sent messengers to take him prisoner at 
Ramah, they found him among the company of the 
prophets there, and Samuel standing, as appointed 
over them. 

" So you see," he said, ' ' there are four of these 
schools mentioned — at Bethel, at Jericho, at Kirjath- 
jearim, and at Raman — and doubtless there were 
many more such schools all over Israel. And this 
shows us how wrong Elijah had been in fancying that 
he alone was left of all the people of Israel, when, 
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hid away in the shade, under the shelter of God's 
own protecting hand, were all these fair and flourish- 
ing young plantations, which He was keeping safe 
from the tempest of Ahab and Jezebel's wrath. We 
do not read very much about these schools, but 
quite enough to show us that they were not only 
schools in which prophets might be formed, for God 
reserved the calling of His prophets directly to 
Himself; but they were schools in which youths 
were trained religiously and intellectually, and the 
foundation of this training was God's own Word. 
You boys don't know how immensely happy ib 
makes me to see you studying your Bibles, as you 
do, because you don't know, as I do, all that de- 
pends on this one thing — the Word of God. If we 
had more schools in our day, founded like Samuel's 
of old on the Word of God, we should have a dif- 
ferent set of men from what we now have. For, as 
our boys are, so will our men be, and we should not 
have the infidelity and the insubordination, the con- 
tempt of law, and order, and authority that we have, 
if our boys' minds were early taught that the Word 
of God is the foundation of education, that all history 
has its origin and its explanation in God's providence 
and justice, that all science is but the servant of the 
God of nature." 

Mr. Hume spoke very warmly, for the subject 
was nearer and dearer to his heart than any other ; 
but the boys did not mind listening, and though 
they might not have entered into all he said, they 
understood quite enough to be interested. When 
he ceased speaking, Archie said, " The sons of the 
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prophets must have learned music and singing 
too." 

And Basil smiled, his first smile that day, for 
Archibald Wilverley's love of music and singing 
was quite a matter of amusement amongst the boys, 
some of whom used to laugh at him for it, and tell 
him that it was like a girl to be so fond of playing 
and singing. 

But Mr. Hume always had given him full sym- 
pathy on this subject, and now he said — 

"You are quite right, Archie. Music and 
song seem to have been a very special employment 
with these sons of the prophets. Wherever we 
hear of them it is always as being accompanied 
with the psaltery, the tabret, the pipe, and the 
harp. There is indeed no employment so honoured 
of God, and none was more practised by the saints 
of old than that of sacred song. And we know 
that it will be one of the special employments of 
heaven/' 

" Johnnie was so fond of singing," said Basil, 
"you know, sir, how he loved to hear you 
sing. 

For one of Mr. Hume's valuable gifts was a 
beautiful tenor voice, which was a delight to many 
of the boys, and had been a special enjoyment 
to Johnnie in his illness, when his friend would 
often sit beside him and sing to him his favourite 
hymns. 

"Yes," said Mr. Hume, "the last thing he 
asked me to do for him was to sing him the verse — 
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" When my last hour cometh 

Fraught with strife and pain, 
When my dust returneth 

To the dust again ; 
On Thy truth relying 

Through that mortal strife, 
Jesn, take me, dying, 

To eternal life." 

And after I had sung it to him, he said, € And Jesu 
will take me to eternal life, and I think very soon/ 
Those were his last words to me. When I went 
into his room again he had fallen asleep — in the 
sweet sleep from which he only woke a few 
moments before he died. You boys spoke with 
him after I did. Frank has told me about it, and 
that he begged you to be good — good boys now, 
good men hereafter, all your lives. You will never 
forget that this was the last request of a dying 
friend. And you will remember what he said 
should be his last prayer for you." 

t ' Yes," said Basil, " Archie said he wished that 
we could all be like him, and he told us that he 
hoped we would be a great deal better. He said 
that when Elijah went away from his friend, he 
asked God to send a double portion of his Spirit 
upon him." 

"And God granted that request," said Mr. 
Hume. " Elisha's work amongst men was yet more 
extensively useful than that of Elijah had been. 
You have been called, like the sons of the prophets, 
to view an honoured friend pass over Jordan. May 
God grant you never to forget this holy sight." 

25 




CHAPTEE XLYII. 

JOSIAH. 

HEN Mr. Hume rose in the pulpit on the 
following Sunday, every boy, amongst the 
fifty, who were ranged all dressed in 
mourning before him, prepared with attentive face 
and reverent manner to listen to what he had to 
say. For they all knew that it would be in some 
sort a funeral sermon for the little companion whom 
they had yesterday followed to the grave. 

And every boy turned with thoughtful attention 
to the thirty-fourth chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles, whilst Mr. Hume read the first two 
verses. 

" Josiah was eight years old' when he began to 
reign, and he reigned in Jerusalem one-and-thirty 
years. And he did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord, and walked in the ways of David 
his father, and declined neither to the right nor to 
the left." 

Often had Mr. Hume's heart, upheld as it most 
truly was by faith and hope, been a little tempted 
to despondency when he saw how few amongst the 
boys cared to pay any attention to the words which 
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it cost him so much time and so many prayers to 
prepare for them. 

But to-day every one listened as he drew a short 
sketch of the young life that had just passed away 
from their sight, showing what a lovely example 
it had set before them of youthful holiness and its 
blessed results, and dwelling especially on the age 
at which Josiah had begun to do that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord — " eight years old." 

That afternoon the three friends, for Edward 
Arkwright was completely established now as 
Basil's and Archie's companion, did not as usual 
turn their steps towards " Drysdale's walk," or find 
their way to the little arbour at the end of it. 

No sooner was Scripture-class ended, and the 
class had been like the morning sermon, all about 
Johnnie — his holy life, and early happy death — than 
they asked Mr. Hume's leave to walk down to the 
cemetery and visit Johnnie's grave. They met 
Major Drysdale and Frank returning from it. 
Major Drysdale passed on with a kindly word of 
greeting to the boys, but Frank turned back with 
them, asking, as he did so, if his company would 
be welcome. 

" I should think it would," said Archie, and he 
put his hand in Frank's. " We were just talking 
about it. I can't think what we shall do without 
you when you go away to-morrow. We shall feel 
lost without you or Johnnie." 

"Oh no, you won't/' said Frank. " You'll 
get on very well. Basil is going to take my 
place in looking after the young ones. I con- 
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aider that it has been my special business to see 
after the small ones, especially the new little 
fellows who come to the school straight from the 
nursery. They get so bullied sometimes when the 
masters are out of sight, and it's generally the 
little fellows that bully them most, boys scarcely 
any bigger than themselves, but who have got used 
to school ways, and are just beginning to feel their 
own power, and are so proud of it, that they're 
tempted to make a bad use of it by persecuting 
new boys, and making their life a burden to them, 
and sometimes even teaching them wrong ways and 
words. But Basil has promised to look after the 
little fellows. He's such a great, strong fellow 
himself. There's scarcely a boy in the school 
could beat him if he were to put his strength to it, 
and it will be a great thing for the young ones to 
have him for their friend/' 

" You're so fond of the little ones," said Archie. 

" Yes, I know I am/' said Frank. " I think 
it was having Johnnie to look after, and his being 
so sickly always, that made me first care so 
much for the small fellows. And then, you know, 
after I was thirteen, and it was settled that an 
exception should be made in my favour, and I 
should be allowed to stay on in the school on 
account of Johnnie, it seemed a point of honour to 
$o all I could for the little ones ; and when Mrs. 
Evans let Arthur come into the school at five 
years old, she put him in some degree under my 
care. So it's no wonder that I've felt bound to 
do all I could for them. Besides, Mr. Hume is 
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always so anxious about them. Ton know how 
often he says that € well begun is half done/ and 
you heard all he said in his sermon this morning." 

" Yes/' said Basil ; " he said those words over 
and over again, 'Josiah was eight years old/ 
Because, as he told us in Scripture-class this after- 
noon, when he was talking about the sons of the 
prophets who had seen Elijah go down to Jordan, 
there are very few boys in school who are not 
more than eight years old." 

"No," said Arkwright; "there's Wallis, and 
Brand, and Calthrop, they're only seven, and little 
Chamberlayne is only six, and Arthur Evans isn't 
six. But most of them are. I am over ten." 

€C There are more boys of eleven than any other 
age," said Archie. " We counted one day, and 
there were twenty-two of us eleven years old." 

But at this point in the conversation they 
reached the cemetery — the quiet, pleasant cemetery 
which was so beautifully kept, that it seemed what 
every cemetery should seem, a garden kept for 
God, where many of His children lay under the 
watchful eye of His mercy and remembrance, wait- 
ing for the resurrection morn, when they should 
again hear their Father's voice, and arise to meet 
Him in the skies. 

St. Andrew's was an old school, and several 
scholars had from time to time been laid to rest 
in that quiet cemetery, and the spot where these 
graves lay was the fairest spot in all the place; 
freshly-planted flowers were always blooming there 
summer after summer ; and not a weed could have 
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been discovered anywhere. Mr. Hume saw to this 
himself; and glad as the boys always were to do 
anything for him that he wished them to do, there 
was never any service rendered more willingly than 
when he occasionally asked them to come down 
with him to the cemetery and plant, or water, or 
weed their own special plot of ground there. 

To-day the grave they cared for most looked 
somewhat dreary amongst the greener and more 
brightly adorned ones, but on it lay a lovely cross, 
of white jessamine and geranium, and when the 
boys expressed their admiration of it, Frank told 
them that Mrs. Evans had made it herself, and the 
little Evans had laid it on the grave. 

"Papa and I will come down again next week 
to see the tombstone. It is to be such a lovely 
one, just a plain cross of grey granite, with his dear 
name upon it, and the words, ' Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness ; ' nothing 
else, except his age." 

" Eleven years old," said Archie ; " he was one 
of the twenty-two." 

"And would it not be a good thing if all the 
twenty- two were like him ? " said Frank. 

" I'm sure I wish I were for one ! " said Archie. 

" And why should you not be ? " said Frank, 
€t eh, Archie. What did Mr. Hume tell us only to- 
day about Josiah ? Does it seem as if religion was 
an easier thing for him than for other boys ? " 

" No," said Archie. " Mr. Hume made out that 
it must have been harder." 

" Yes," said Basil, " and of coarse so it must 
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have been if he had a bad father and a bad grand- 
father, and wasn't taught to do right when he 
was little; he must have seen all sorts of bad 
things, and learned ever so many wrong things." 

Basil Kenworthy spoke with great feeling, and 
Frank Drysdale knew what led him to do so, for he 
had heard something about Basil's former home 
from Major Drysdale. 

Not a word had Basil himself ever said on the 
subject. His character was naturally noble, and 
young as he was when he came to school, and 
uninfluenced by any higher principle than that of 
innate good feeling, this had been quite sufficient to 
restrain him from ever telling even his intimate friend 
Archibald anything of the scenes to which he had 
been a witness in his father's and grandfather's house. 

But Major Drysdale and Captain Kenworthy had 
been fellow-officers in India, and when the latter 
had been forced by debt, and drinking, and disgrace 
to leave his regiment and return to his father's 
house in Scotland, Major Drysdale knew what 
scenes of riot and revelling had been carried on 
there, until the ungodly home had been broken up 
by the captain's death — under the most melancholy 
circumstances — which had been almost immediately 
followed by the death of the old father. Then it 
was found that the property had all been squan- 
dered, and there was nothing whatever left for the 
only child, poor little Basil. An uncle, who had not 
spoken to his father for years, came forward and 
offered to send him, at his own expense, to St. 
Andrew's School if Dr. Evans would take him • 
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which, after some deliberation, the Doctor consented 
to do, for on all sides he received the same report 
of the boy, and the strongest point in his favour 
was the letter of recommendation he carried about 
with him in his own honest face and ingenuous 
manner. 

Dr. Evans never regretted the day when he ad- 
mitted Basil Kenworthy into St. Andrew's School, 
but naturally all he knew about him made him 
especially interested in him ; especially thankful for 
Mrs; Wilverley's influence over him, and especially 
happy when he saw him, like Josiah of old, early 
departing from the ways of his father and grand- 
father to do that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord. Dr. Evans and Major Drysdale had 
had a long conversation together on the subject 
in Frank's presence only the day before ; so that 
Frank quite understood the depth of feeling in 
Basil's tone, and A without appearing to notice it, he 
said, "Yes, it is very remarkable that Josiah, in 
spite of all his disadvantages, should have begun 
so early to do right, and should have done greater 
things for Israel than any of the other kings ; re- 
storing the service in God's temple, and binding the 
people by covenant to serve God, and keep His law 
and His passover." 

"Perhaps that was just the reason," said Archie. 

" What was just the reason ?" asked Arkwright. 

" Why, because he had such a bad father and 
grandfather. Only think what dreadful things Mr. 
Hume told us about them: how his grandfather, 
Manasseh, made his children to pass through the 
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fire, and dealt with evil spirits and wizards, and 
committed all sorts of abominations, filling Jeru- 
salem with innocent blood from one end to the 
other. And his father, Amon, was quite as bad ; he 
was just like his father the Bible says, and he came 
to a worse end, for he was killed by his own ser- 
vants in his own house. One can't hear of any- 
thing much more dreadful than that; I am sure 
it was enough to make Josiah wish to be a dif- 
ferent sort of man. Mr. Hume said so, didn't he, 
Frank?" 

' ' Yes," said Frank, rather shortly, for whilst 
Archibald was talking Basil had turned quite pale ; 
and remembering what Dr. Evans had said about 
Captain Kenworthy's melancholy end, he sought to 
turn the conversation by saying, "One thing we 
must all remember, and that is what Mr. Hume said 
was the secret of Josiah's life. Do you remember 
what he told us was the secret of his beginning to 
do well, Archie ?" 

" Yes," said Archie, " he found the law of the 
Lord, and, after he had found it, he followed it him- 
self and made others do so too." 

" And what verse did Mr. Hume say this re- 
minded him of — a verse he is constantly giving to 
us boys ?" 

Archie repeated it readily enough. 

"Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 
way? By taking heed thereto according to Thy 
Word." 

" And what was the secret of Josiah's continu- 
ing to do well?" 
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" He declined neither to the right hand nor to 
the left/' said Basil. 

"I don't think we shall ever forget to-day/' said 
Frank, " or the sermon we have heard about this 
boy, who, while he was young, began to seek after 
God. I am sure I hope I never shall. I hope we 
shall all follow his example and turn to God, and 
humble ourselves before Him while our hearts are 
yet tender, so that we may live useful lives as he 
did, and when we die be mourned as he was/' 

Frank Drysdale spoke earnestly, fervently. His 
heart was full to overflowing with the tenderest 
thoughts — of Mr. Hume's sermon, of Basil's story, 
of the recent parting with Johnnie, of the coming 
parting with Mr. Hume and Dr. Evans, and the 
masters and boys, of the beginning of a new life in 
a new home, and of all he felt that new life ought 
to be. 




CHAPTER XLVIII. 

JEREMIAH. 

UESR CROSSLEY sat by herself in the 
window of a large house in London, with 
an expression on her countenance which 
was neither the discontent of earlier days nor the 
sorrow of later ones. It was an expression of 
troubled perplexity, and was, indeed, a very true 
index to the state of her mind, which was at that 
moment filled with uneasiness such as Nurse Cross- 
ley had never known before. 

" Could her mistress, her dear, wise mistress, 
have made a mistake?" And this question was 
followed by another, and a yet more painful one, 
" Could God — the God whom she loved so truly, 
and served so devotedly, and to whom she prayed 
so incessantly — have allowed her to do so ? " 

Such were the questions at work in Nurse 
Crossley's mind as she sat beside the window, not 
looking into the street, where the lamps were just 
being lighted, and it was too dark to see anything 
but the solitary figure of the lamplighter as he 
passed from one to the other, yet not caring to light 
the gas in the room. There was no hurry for the 
work on which she had been engaged until it be- 
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came too dark to see, and Nurse Crossley Hated gas. 
It was to her one of the many abominations of 
London ; it dazzled her eyes, which were growing 
old ; and tried her head, which was weak ; and one 
of the injuries and insults which she had found it 
hard to forgive on the part of Mrs. Glover, the 
grand housekeeper in Mr. Oglefield Wilverley's 
establishment, had been her refusal to allow any 
lamps in the house, save and except these horrible 
glaring gas-burners which were such a trial to 
her. Consequently nurse, half from pride and half 
from preference, was given to sitting long in the 
dark, and there Maggie Wilverley found her when 
she came up to dress for the evening. 

" Well ! you are in the dark this time, nurse," 
she exclaimed, "we must really do something to 
melt Mrs. Glover's hard heart. I shall have to 
speak to Mr. Wilverley myself, for I could not sum- 
mon courage to speak to Mrs. Wilverley. But Mr. 
Wilverley — Cousin Oglefield as he says I must call 
him — is always very kind/' 

" Kind ! " exclaimed nurse, in an indignant tone ; 
" and who is he that you are to talk of his being 
kind to you, Miss Maggie, when you know as well 
as I do, that he and his belongings are not fit to 
hold a candle to you ; no— nor to black the shoes 
on your pretty feet." 

" Oh, nurse, nurse ! " cried Maggie ; " you are, 
indeed, a naughty nurse this time. I can't allow 
you to talk in this bad way." 

She spoke lightly with an attempt at mirth, but 
Nurse Crossley's quick ear detected the effort in her 
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tone, and, no sooner had she struck a match and 
lighted the obnoxious gas, than a glance at Maggie's 
face changed the tone of contemptuous remonstrance 
to one of actual indignation. 

" Miss Maggie," she said, " you've been crying 
again. 

" Nonsense, nurse ! " said Maggie, soothingly. 

But, not even to comfort nurse, or stem the 
torrent of her wrath, could she say what was not 
true. 

"You've been crying again, Miss Maggie," 
nurse repeated, angrily, and almost upbraidingly. 
And then, her tone changing to one of resolution, 
she said — 

" Miss Maggie, I won't stand it any longer. If 
you don't write to the Captain, I will, and get him 
to take us away from this house. You, with all 
your money, to be made to suffer and cry, and be 
treated in this way — you that had never known a 
harsh word in all your blessed life, but had been 
petted and fondled, from a baby, as though you 
were the most precious thing on earth — which, for 
the matter of that, you are to me, and the Captain, 
and Sir Archibald, and hundreds more. It can't go 
on, and it shall not. I'll write to the Captain my- 
self to-night." 

"No, you won't, nurse," said Maggie; "and 
what is more, you can't, for you don't know his 
address. I heard from him to-day, and his regi- 
ment has gone to Ireland. So you can't write to 
Uncle Henry to-night, even if your dear old eyes 
were equal to the task, which I'm sure they are not 
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— by the light of the gas, too, when you say you 
can't see to do a stitch ; and if yon try to read, 
the lines of the book all dance together. No, no, 
nursie; you had better leave the correspondence 
with Uncle Henry to me." 

But nurse was not to be put off so easily. 
" No, Miss Maggie," she said, " I must know 
what's the matter ; for you've been crying again. 
I can see that plain enough, for all that my eyes are 
old, and the gas dazzling. And I must and will 
know what it has been about." 

" Now, nurse, it's you that are the tyrant," said 
Maggie, as she made the old lady sit down again in 
her chair, and, fetching a footstool for herself, sat 
down beside her. " You order me about so that I 
feel quite frightened." 

"I wish I could order you, and frighten you, too, 
Miss Maggie," replied nurse, as she stroked caress- 
ingly the masses of golden hair that lay upon her 
knee — still the pride and glory of her heart. " I 
wish I could frighten you into showing a little 
proper spirit, and standing up for your own rights, 
instead of lying down on the ground for them all 
to trample upon you. But, now, Miss Maggie, 
what's the new trouble ? What's been making you 
cry?" 

" I was vexed, nurse ; but I won't tell you any- 
thing about it unless you promise to be good, and 
not do or say anything to make things worse ; for 
that will only make me a great deal more un- 
happy." 

Maggie was as firm as nurse ; and, after having, 
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with a great deal of difficulty, extracted the desired 
promise, she told her fresh trouble. 

" It was about my visit to poor Mrs. Ritchie, 
nnrse. Mrs. Wilverley is very angry, and says I 
shall never go again; so I suppose you must go 
alone to-morrow morning. But I am so very sorry. 
I can send her things, however ; only Fm afraid I 
can't go to see her any more." 

Thus much, and no more, of her afternoon's 
trouble Maggie communicated to Nurse Orossley. 
It would have been no use to have repeated to her 
the misery her poor little high- wrought and ten- 
derly-nurtured soul had been enduring for the 
hours during which she had been the butt of Mrs. 
Oglefield Wilverley's displeasure, and Miss Maria 
Wilverley's scorn and derision, and the German 
governess's insulting remarks, because they had 
discovered that she had gone, in company with 
Nurse Crossley, to see an infirm old woman, in 
whom she was greatly interested. 

"Miss Maggie," said nurse, "you're wrong — 
quite wrong. Why should you not go to see Mrs. 
Ritchie, I should like to know ? Did not your own 
blessed mamma bid you remember the poor all 
your life ? And didn't she say how glad she was 
you would be intimate with that sweet lady, Mrs. 
Beverley, when we were in London ? And was it 
not Mrs. Beverley who told us Mrs. Ritchie's sad 
story, and sent the nurse with us to see her? 
Where's the harm, I'd like to know ? It seems to 
me, the harm and the sin would be in not going." 

" Perhaps, nurse," said Maggie, meekly, "that's 
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just the most painful part. I really don't know 
what I ought to do. I love the poor, and dear 
mamma liked so much for me to go amongst them. 
Bnt " 

Maggie hesitated. She would not tell nurse that 
she really did not think she could any longer endure 
the unkind and insulting remarks that had been 
heaped upon her that afternoon, so she only said, 
€t but it seems as if I had better not go any more." 

" We'll ask Mrs. Beverley," said nurse. « We'll 
tell her all about it, and see what she says.-" 

"I had thought of that nurse/' said Maggie; 
l€ for she's so good and kind, and as wise as she is 
loving ; but it scarcely seems as if it Would be right 
to repeat, evefn to her, anything that goes on here. 
You know how particular darling mamma was about 
this very thing. I remember her reproving Archie 
so gravely one day when he came home from a visit, 
and described, "before Miss Graham, how greedily 
the gentleman eat, and what a bad temper he had. 
She used to say that when people were brought, by 
God's providence, to live together in the same family, 
there should be a covering drawn by the good feel- 
ing of all over everything that happened, and no one 
should lift even the least corner of it to betray any- 
thing to the world outside which those within might 
wish concealed. She said it was a kind of treachery." 

" Yes, I know, Miss Maggie, and I quite agree 
with her. I have always had the feeling very strong 
myself. Many's the time that I've reproved the 
maids in the servants' hall for repeating things 
about their former places, which they should have 
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been ashamed to mention. I've told them often 
that it was worse a great deal than if they had stolen 
their masters' and mistresses' money, or brought 
away their forks and spoons, for then they might 
have restored them, or perhaps their owners were 
rich enough to get more, but that there was no 
restoring the good name they stole from them, and 
it was nigh as bad to destroy any one's reputation 
as to take away their life. I'm. sure, for my part, 
Fda great deal sooner any one took away my life 
than my good name, and it makes me tremble some- 
times to see the cool way in which folks make mince- 
meat of their neighbours' characters, chopping them 
up this way and that — sometimes I do believe just 
for their own amusement." 

Haying let off the steam in this long speech, 
Maggie hoped that nurse had cooled down, but 
she only stopped to take breath, and then began 
again. 

"But this is different. We want advice^ — at 
least, you do, Miss Maggie; for I can see plain 
enough what ought to be done, only you won't 
listen to me. And so I'd like you to speak to 
Mrs, Beverley. She's no idea how things are here. 
She knows Mr. Oglefield Wilverley, and he's well 
enough. And that's just what has made the trouble. 
Do you suppose, Miss Maggie, your mamma would 
ever have settled for you to come and live here if she 
had not been right down deceived. Not that Mr. 
Wilverley meant to deceive her. He's just as de- 
ceived himself. He's away all day, and he doesn't 

know how his daughter goes on in his absence, or 

26 
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how her mamma, and that deceitful, flattering 
German woman support her. I think the best thing 
would be to tell him. 99 

"Oh, nurse \ 99 said Maggie, "that would be 
dreadful. No; the best thing is for you to do 
what I meant you to do when I came upstairs — to 
sit quiet and listen to Archie's last letter that I 
got just now by the five o'clock post. There 
will be time for me to read it yet before I dress, if 
you will only be o 4 uiet, and listen to it. And I hope 
it will do you good, nurse. It has done me good, 
and I think you want it. Now do listen, nurse, 
for it's all about Jeremiah. He has sent me the 
notes he takes now at the Scripture-class with Mr. 
Hume, and they're so beautifully written. And if 
they had been written on purpose for us, nurse — for 
me and for you especially — they could not be more 
suitable. You must listen. And only think how 
pleased darling mamma would have been ! " 

And Maggie held up to view several neatly- 
written pages, and read aloud to Nurse Crossley the 
notes that, with a little assistance from his dear Mr. 
Hume, Archie had copied out for her of his last 
Scripture-class, when the subject had been Jeremiah, 
his character, his sufferings, and his conduct under 
them/' 

"Now, nurse," she said, as she concluded, 
" what do you think of Jeremiah V 9 

" Why, miss, of course I think as Master Archie 
says 99 — it was but rarely that the little baronet 
got his title from Nurse Crossley, when she was 
talking to Maggie, though she never by any chance 
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omitted it when speaking of him to any one else, — 
" of course I think that he was a model of patience 
and courage." 

"His sufferings were rather worse than ours, 
nurse." 

" Well, yes, Miss Maggie ; there's no one trying 
to take away your life, or beating you, as the cruel 
Pashur did Jeremiah. But for all that it's hard 
enough to bear." 

" Well, nurse, we'll try to bear it as Jeremiah did 
when in the midst of all his sufferings — almost driven 
mad by insults — he left his cause with God, and was 
meek and patient. And now I must really dress." 

Nurse was fond of the last word, and as she 
prepared to help Maggie with her toilette, feeling 
that there certainly was no more time for talking, 
she could not help saying, "Yes, Miss Maggie, 
that's true. But for all that Jeremiah was faith- 
ful. He did not mind telling the people what 
sinners they were, and what would be the end of 
their sins. And if he was meek, he was brave, and 
when he knew what was right, well then he made up 
his mind and did it, in spite of all the bad people, 
and all their persecution. Yes, and he came off 
conqueror too." 

Nurse Crossley's words rang in Maggie's ears 
all the evening, and long after nurse had tucked 
her into her bed at night she was still thinking over 
them. 

Yes, Jeremiah was as faithful in standing up for 
the right as he was in bearing patiently the wrong 
that was done to himself personally. His sufferings 
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were great, for lie too had to contend with malice and 
envy from those of his own kindred, and who ought 
to have been his supporters. But he was brave in 
duty. Meek as he was, he did not shrink from 
declaring what he felt to be truth, even though he 
knew it would offend and he should suffer. He never 
forgot his obligations to his God, or to the people of 
his God, in order to spare himself or to consult his 
own convenience. 

Poor Maggie ! she felt sorely .puzzled, and she 
had no mother to go' to now ! And then a comfort- 
ing thought came to her, and she arose from her bed, 
and in Jeremiah's own words prayed earnestly to her 
God, " Lord God, behold I cannot speak, for I 
am a child." 

And then she fell asleep, and dreamed that her 
mother came and sat beside her, with Archie's 
Scripture notes in her hand, and read to her the 
verses which he had written in them. 

" Say not, I am a child, for thou shalt go to all 
that I shall send thee, and whatsoever I command 
thee, thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of their faces, 
for I am with thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord." 




CHAPTER XLIX. 

DANIEL. 

|ND now it will be necessary to go back a 
little in order to explain what a sore trial 
Maggie felt it to be to give up these visits 
to Mrs. Ritchie, for the happiest moments she had 
known since she had been in London had been those 
which she had spent with Nurse Crossley in poor 
old Mrs. Ritchie's little attic. 

Accustomed from her very babyhood to take 
a deep and personal interest in the poor, Maggie 
had felt it to be a great blank when she came to 
live with her relations in London to have no poor 
people to go and see — no old men and women to 
read to, no sick people to provide with comforts 
and tracts, no little children to clothe, no letters to 
write to absent sons and daughters. 

She had asked her cousin Maria one day whether 
she never went amongst the poor, to which Maria 
had replied that " she should think not indeed ; " 
and on her repeating the remark to Fraulein, both 
the young lady and the governess had indulged in 
a hearty laugh at Maggie's thinking it likely that 
they could go in and out of the cellars and garrets 
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in London, catching all sorts of illnesses and spoiling 
their fine clothes. 

On another occasion, Maggie had asked whether 
one could not do anything for the poor in London, 
and this time Maria had been more polite, and had 
seemed to take a pride in enumerating the number 
of charities to which her papa subscribed. ; 

Maggie was very shy, and had become increas- 
ingly so since she had been in London ; but she was 
less shy with Mr. Oglefield Wilverley than with any 
other member of the family ; and that night, hap- 
pening to be left alone with him whilst Mrs. Wilver- 
ley and Maria were at a juvenile party which her deep 
mourning was an excuse for her not going to, she 
resolved to summon courage to speak to him on the 
subject that weighed so much on her mind. 

Watching her opportunity, as she sat alone with 
her cousin in the drawing-room, she laid aside the 
book of engravings she was examining, as soon as 
she saw him put down his newspaper, preparatory, 
as she knew, to a nap, and she said, "Mr. 
Wilverley." 

He looked at her and said, good-naturedly, 
" Miss Margaret Wilverley ." 

" Cousin Oglefield, I mean/' she said. 

"Well, little Maggie," he replied, "what is 
it?" 

Maggie's cheeks tingled, and her heart beat 
fast, but she felt that this was an encouragement, 
and she must go on. 

" Maria says that you do a great deal for the 
poor — that there are a great many ways of helping 
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the poor people in London, and you give a great 
deal of money to them all." 

« Well," he said, « I like to do what I can. If 
a man has money, and professes to be a Christian, 
he ought to make as good an use of it as he can." 

" I don't do anything," Maggie said, " and I've 
got a lot of money." 

"Quite a little millionaire," replied Mr. Wil- 
verley, " so rich that she does not know what to 
do with her money ! Why, how's this, Maggie ? I 
thought I was your sole banker, and I'm sure I 
have not been supplying you with all these stores 
of wealth. They come from the Captain perhaps." 

And Mr. Wilverley seemed quite interested and 
very much amused. 

" No," said Maggie, " Uncle Henry never gives 
me monev. He knows I don't want it. I've a 
great deal more money to spend than he has. But 
you know, Cousin Oglefield, you give me half a 
guinea every week for pocket money, and I had 
ten guineas when I came to London, and there's, 
nothing to spend it on here. And I've got twenty 
guineas now. Please, Cousin Oglefield, will you* 
take it, and give it to the poor ? " 

And she came across the room, and presented 
him with a little white parcel. 

Mr. Wilverley took off his spectacles, which 
somehow had become suddenly dim ; then he drew 
Maggie to him and kissed her ; then he said, " You 
shall give away the money just as you think best 
yourself. God bless you, child ! You're your 
mother's true daughter." 
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And Mr. Wilverley went away to the library, 
and bringing back from it a little book entitled 
"The Charities of London," he said, " There, 
Maggie, you may read all about the best ways 
and means of doing good there, and make your 
own choice. Tell me which of these things you 
would like to give your guineas to, and I'll see 
about it. I'm not for hindering you from following 
in your mother's steps." 

And Mr. Wilverley put the book into Maggie's 
hands, and settled himself for his nap. 

When he awoke, Maggie was quite ready for 
him. Giving him back the book, she said, "Oh 
thank you, so much, Cousin Oglefield. I've marked 
the things I'd should like to give to, and I'm so 
much obliged to you." 

Mr. Wilverley gave her another kiss, and she 
went off to bed, with a lighter heart than she had 
yet known since the day when she parted with 
Archie and Basil at Victoria Station — they to go 
down by train with Captain Crawford to St. 
Andrew's School, and she to drive away with 
Nurse Crossley in Mr. Oglefield Wilverley's carriage 
to her new home in London. 

But lightened as Maggie's heart was by the 
satisfactory disposal of her twenty guineas, it was 
by no means satisfied on this subject of the poor. 

The giving away of bits of gold, could never 
make up for that constant giving out of her heart's 
sympathy — that continual personal interest in the 
poor, and intercourse with them, which had been the 
delight of her life in the happy days at Wilverley. 
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Now it bo happened, that the very next day Maggie 
went with Nurse Crossley to visit her mother's old 
friend, Mrs. Beverley, and whilst she was sitting 
with her, a person called to speak to her. Nurse 
rose to leave, but Mrs. Beverley asked her to stay, 
telling her that this was Mrs. Holmes, one of the 
nurses to the poor, and that if she and Maggie 
remained they would hear an account of her 
work, which she was sure would interest Maggie 
very much, for no doubt her mother had taught her 
to love the poor. 

Oh how Maggie listened ! What new life it 
was to her ! How it carried her back to Wilver- 
ley and to her mother, to hear all that Mrs. Holmes 
had to tell of many poor suffering people, whom 
she had visited that week, and in particular of poor 
old Mrs. .Ritchie, the dear old Christian woman, 
who, in spite of her crippled condition, had been 
down to Colchester to attend her son's death-bed, 
and whom Mrs. Holmes had left rejoicing, because he 
had died so happily — rejoicing so much that she had 
shed tears of actual joy, though she was so poor she 
had no bread to eat but what charity gave her, and 
could not have found her way to her son's death-bed 
had not charity provided her with the means. 

Mrs. Holmes went away, and Mrs. Beverley was 
turning to Maggie, with some remark about her visit 
and the interest she showed in it, when she perceived 
that Maggie was crying, and a few words of sym- 
pathy drew from her how sorry she was that she had 
no money now to give — though she did not say where 
her money had gone — but next week she would 
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have half-a-guinea, and she would bring it for Mrs. 
Holmes to give to Mrs. Ritchie. 

" Half-a-guinea would be too much to give to 
one person/ ' Mrs. Beverley said; "but Maggie 
should certainly give something ; and, if she liked, 
she could give Mrs. Ritchie what would be worth 
more than money — personal sympathy; for Mrs. 
Ritchie was a dear, clean old woman — Nurse Cross- 
ley might safely take Maggie to see her, and a visit 
now and then would be a real blessing to the lonely 
old woman." 

This time Maggie's heart was really lightened, 
and she came home joyous and happy, and was so 
bright at her lessons, so brilliant especially at her 
favourite music — for there is nothing like a light 
heart for giving clearness to the head, and even exe- 
cution to the fingers — that any other governess but 
Praulein would have been delighted. But, when 
Maggie was more than usually successful, Maria was 
more than usually jealous and sulky ; and Fraulein 
had no wish to provoke the ill-temper of her pupil, 
or of her pupil's partial and not over-amiable 
mother; so that no word of praise ever fell on 
Maggie's ear in the school-room. 

However, she was too happy to-day to care 
much for this ; and she was bright and buoyant all 
the afternoon, until the evening. And then a great 
trial came. 

She had never expected to hear any more of her 
twenty sovereigns ; but, unfortunately, she had 
never thought of asking Mr. Wilverley not to say 
anything about them. And, no sooner had dessert 
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been placed on the table, and the two girls come 
into the dining-room, as usual, than he took a mys- 
terious packet out of his pocket, and opened it — 
before the wondering eyes of Mrs. Oglefield Wil- 
verley and his daughter Maria. 

Out came several small pieces of paper. 

" Receipts ! * ' said Mrs. Wilverley, wondering 
much what her husband — who never meddled in 
any way with her business matters, and never 
intruded his own upon hei>— could possibly be 
about. 

" Yes," he said, " receipts ! There, Miss Mag- 
gie ; you see, I've faithfully discharged my commis- 
sions." 

And he handed to Maggie the various acknow- 
ledgments of the different sums of money which he 
had disposed of. 

"And I tell you what it is," he added, with 
a reproachful look at his own daughter ; " it's 
been a very great pleasure to me to see a young 
thing caring for the good of her fellow-creatures 
more than for her own nonsenses and follies. Why ! 
this child told me last night she wanted to give her 
money away to charities, because she had no poor 
here to spend it on. And my daughter is for ever 
telling me that she hasn't got money enough for 
this and for that piece of vanity. There's always 
something wanted, though I never hear of that 
something being for the poor. Well ! there's been 
a good example set, and I only hope it may be 
followed. As I tqld Maggie last night, she's her 
mother's own daughter/ 



>9 
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Oh, Cousin Oglefield! Cousin Oglefield! how 
little you knew what a bed of thorns you were pre- 
paring for the little cousin towards whom you felt 
so kindly ! 

Not one word was said by either Mrs. Wilver- 
ley or Maria until they had reached the drawing- 
room. 

And then the storm fell with fury, for Mrs. 
Wilverley, this time, was yet more indignant than 
her daughter. She had been stung to the quick 
by Mr. Wilverley's saying that Maggie was her 
mother's own daughter, and the inference which he 
doubtless intended her to draw from this remark 
with regard to Maria and herself. 

"Maggie was a deceitful girl," she declared. 
" She had taken advantage of her cousin's being 
alone to make a parade of her religion and charity, 
knowing this was the way to his favour. She had 
even sought . to injure his own daughter in his 
opinion." 

Mrs. Wilverley even went so far as to wish 
that Maggie had never come to the house; and 
Maggie was almost decided to write to her uncle to 
ask him to take her away. But, then, where could 
she go ? She knew her mother had promised Sir 
James she should not go to school, and for this 
sole reason she restrained her longing to be sent 
there. And Uncle Henry had no other home to 
give her. It would give him great trouble and un- 
easiness if she were to complain. 

And at this point in her reasoning she remem- 
bered her mother's words, that if the opportunity 
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arose for being a heroine she believed she would be 
found equal to it. 

That night she turned to the story of Daniel, and 
read it almost through. It had often been a comfort 
and stay to her during these months of discipline, 
but to-night etfery chapter went home with fresh 
power to her heart. Daniel had done nothing 
wrong. He was merely hated and opposed by the 
Medes and Persians because an excellent spirit was 
found in him. They sought to set the mind of 
Darius against him, and injure him in the sight of 
the king, who would otherwise have been kindly 
disposed towards him. 

But Daniel was a true hero. Though he never 
intruded his religion, he never shrank from fear of 
persecution from acknowledging it. Hated for his 
piety, he persevered in it. Cast into the den of 
lions by the malicious management of his enemies, 
he found the angel of God there as everywhere. 
The mouths of the lions were shut by God's power, 
and Daniel was not only rescued, but restored to 
honour. 

Maggie closed her Bible, committed her case 
to the care of the God of Daniel, and when Nurse 
Crossley came to her, said not one word of what had 
happened. Nor did Nurse Crossley ever know what 
it was that helped to make Mrs. Oglefield Wilverley 
so extremely angry when, a few weeks later, she 
discovered that Maggie had been visiting the poor 
in nurse's company. Mrs. Wilverley had not for- 
gotten her husband's words in the dining-room that 
evening, and they helped not a little to sharpen the 
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asperity of the tone in which she peremptorily 
forbid Maggie's ever going to see a poor person 
again so long as she was under her charge, 
adding that she "might, if she liked, tell Mr. 
Wilverley abont it some day when she had him all 
to herself.' 1 




CHAPTER L. 



SHADRACH, MESHACH, ABEDNEGO. 




ERY little had been said to Mrs. Beverley 
about the reasons why the visits to Mrs. 
Ritchie had been discontinued. Maggie 
conld not make up her mind to what she believed 
her mother would consider a lifting up of the 
curtain that concealed the faults of her cousin's 
household, and Nurse Crossley was too devoted to 
Maggie to do anything in direct opposition to her 
darling's wishes. But a word to the wise is suffi- 
cient ; and Mrs. Beverley was wise not only with 
the wisdom of natural tact and perception, but with 
the special wisdom that God gives to all His own, 
and with the quickness of discernment that belongs 
to those whose minds are constantly influenced by 
God's Spirit, and exercised in His work, she soon 
perceived that Maggie was not happy, and that this 
giving up of her visits to the poor almost as soon as 
they had been begun, was from no wish of her own. 
She could see this plainly enough from the words 
which she saw that Maggie sometimes restrained 
herself from saying, and also from the words that 
Nurse Crossley took care to say whenever oppor- 
tunity gave her a chance of doing so. So Mrs. 
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Beverley drew her own conclusions and made her 
own plans. She knew bat little of the Oglefield 
Wilverleys, but she was on visiting terms, and felt 
herself quite sufficiently intimate to enter on the 
subject with them, and to tell them what she felt 
sure would be the wish of Maggie's own mother on 
the subject. Aud having made up her mind to this, 
she was only waiting an opportunity of carrying out 
her intention without any unnecessary fuss about the 
matter, when the God of opportunities — for all His 
providences are such to those who wait to do Him 
service — brought her and the Oglefield Wilverleys 
together at a dinner party, and Mr. Wilverley took 
her down to dinner. 

The conversation turned at once on Maggie, 
the child of her old school-friend, and Mr, Wilver- 
ley with many words of praise told the story of 
the twenty sovereigns. Mrs. Beverley, in reply, 
told him the story of Mrs. Ritchie, and the great 
interest Maggie had expressed in her ; adding that 
she was only waiting for an opportunity to ask 
Mrs. Wilverley if she objected to young girls 
going amongst the poor, for that it was her opinion 
that under proper direction, and with proper care, 
it might be the greatest source of good to them, 
and could be no source of harm whatever. 

Mr. Oglefield Wilverly listened attentively, but 
the only remark he made was to the effect that he 
" hoped Mrs. Beverley would talk the matter over 
with his wife." 

Mr. Wilverley had quite made up his own mind 
to do so also. 
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Next morning at breakfast, to Maggie's great 
surprise, Mr. Wilverley asked her when she had 
last been to see poor old Mrs. Ritchie. Maggie 
looked first at him and then at Mrs. Wilverley. 
Mr. Wilverley looked half annoyed and half amused, 
Mrs. Wilverley looked very glum. 

Colouring crimson, she made reply that she had 
not been for some time. 

To her great relief, Mr. Wilverley did not ask 
why, but merely said, " Well, you had better go to- 
day. I know something about that old woman, and 
I believe she's a most worthy creature, and has 
been looking for another visit from you for some 
time. Young ladies should not begin good works 
and then leave them off; and it's a very good work 
to visit the poor. You'd better go to-day, and 
Maria can go with you." 

Oh, Cousin Oglefield, so well-meaning and so 
kind, and yet so indiscreet and so little aware of the 
real state of the case ! 

Maggie did go to see Mrs. Ritchie that day, and 
Maria went with her, Fraulein accompanying them, 
and the footman also to carry some presents of tea 
and sugar. It was Mr. Wilverley's wish, and he 
was master in his own house, however blind he 
might be to much that went on in it. 

Such a visit as that was ! Fraulein and Maria 
gathered the many frills of their skirts around them, 
and did not at all regret, as the old woman did her- 
self, that she had no chairs to offer them. Maggie, 
to her companions' infinite amusement, held out her 

hand to the poor woman, and sat down on the bed 

27 
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beside the arm-chair in which she sat propped up 
with pillows. She was too crippled now to move 
by herself, but Mrs. Holmes had settled her com- 
fortably early that morning, and would be in again 
by-and-by to help her to get back to bed. 

"You'll read a word or two before you go, 
miss," she said, "there's no more reading for me 
now, my eyes be clean past seeing to read any 
more, and it's passing cheering when any one will 
just read a few words from the Bible to me. I'd 
like to hear the same psalm you read last time you 
came — dear me ! and I was faithless enough to be- 
lieve you'd forgotten all about me, and were not 
coming any more. And it had lightened my very 
heart to have a visit from the like of you and that 
good old lady that came with you, and spoke such 
blessed words of comfort that it was easy to see 
who was teaching her how to teach others. Ah ! 
it's a blessed thing when those that have the power 
to comfort have the heart to do it too. And you'll 
read to me, miss, that same psalm." 

Poor Maggie felt as if she could not, and must 
say so. But the remembrance of Jeremiah's prayer 
shot across her mind, and with a beating heart she 
opened the Bible that lay on the little table beside 
her, and with a very trembling voice read the 
thirty-second psalm. 

Then she said good-bye, and all three left and 
walked home. Fraulein and Maria talked together 
in German; Maggie knew comparatively little of 
the language, but she understood quite enough of 
the conversation to suffer very much from the 
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remarks that were made, and the hints that were 
thrown out as to how Mr. Wilverley could have 
become acquainted with Mrs. Ritchie, and what 
could have given rise to this sudden command of 
his that the girls should begin to visit the poor. 

It certainly was very strange, and to no one was 
the matter a greater mystery than to Maggie ; but 
it cut her to the soul to know that she was sus- 
pected of having complained to Mr. Wilverley, of 
having worked him round secretly and deceitfully 
to take her part against his wife and daughter, 
and give her the opportunity of triumphing over 
them. 

Poor Maggie, her great comfort was her Bible, 
and next to her Bible, Archibald's letters. For 
though Nurse Crossley was good and kind, and she 
loved her with all her heart, still nurse rather added 
to the weight on her mind than relieved it, for 
nurse's feelings were in a perpetual state of irrita- 
tion, and one of the chief occupations of Maggie's life 
was to smooth them down. She was very anxious 
to know all about the visit to Mrs. Ritchie, and 
Maggie told her as much as was at' all prudent, and 
then cut short her remarks, as she often did now, 
by producing Archie's notes, and the long letter 
which accompanied them. Archie was pretty sure 
to gain the Divinity prize this year, and any one 
who had seen those notes, would have felt quite 
sure that he thoroughly deserved it. 

" All about Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego," 
Maggie said. "Look, nurse, how nicely it's all 
written, and see what Archie says." 
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And she read the extract from Archibald's 
letter, in which he said that he thought this had 
been the most delightful Scripture lesson they had 
ever had with Mr. Hume, because it really had 
been about heroes — heroes who had everything that 
mother used to say made a hero — courage and self- 
denial, and patience, and humility/' 

€t Nurse/' said Maggie, as she read the notes 
right through, nurse listening attentively, and 
ready to praise God the while for His goodness to 
her, and to the children of her love ; " Nurse, you 
see what Mr. Hume says about God having good 
and loving reasons in allowing these three to be 
carried captive/' 

" It seems to me, Miss Maggie," replied nurse, 
" that Mr. Hume says a good deal, according to 
Master Archie." 

"Yes, but I mean what he says about there 
being perhaps two special reasons: one, that the 
sorrow might do them good, and the other 
that in their captivity, they might do good to 
others — to those who did not know and love God, 
as they did, by teaching them, and setting them a 
good example." 

Maggie spoke very seriously. Nurse Crossley 
guessed what thoughts were at work in her mind. 

She stroked the pretty head beside her, for 
Maggie had taken her usual place on the footstool 
at her dear old nurse's feet, and said — 

" And this is what you'd like to see coming out 
of your captivity, my precious lamb. Well, and 
I'm sure your wish is being gratified so far as the 
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first part of it goes, for indeed, I think the fire is 
making you brighter and better every day." 

"Oh, nurse !" cried Maggie, "I wish it was; 
but you don't know how wicked I feel sometimes." 

" No, Miss Maggie, I don't. If you feel it, you 
don't show it, and it's my only comfort to know that 
it's those whom the Lord loves that He chastens. 
For certainly you've been passed through the fires, 
if ever any of His lambs were, and it's been a fur- 
nace seven times heated, if ever a furnace was." 

"And, oh, nurse ! " said Maggie, " has not Jesus 
always been with me, just as He was with Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego." 

Maggie spoke fervently, the light shone in her 
eyes, and there was a heavenly expression on her 
face, for in the depth of her own soul she had 
realized the experience of the faithful three who, 
going down into the fiery furnace for the sake of 
their faith, walked unhurt there with one whose form 
was like unto the form of the Son of God. 

Maggie thought about the captives of Babylon 
and Mr. Hume's remarks on them, repeated to 
her by Archibald, all the evening. When Mr. 
Wilverley caressed and praised her, as he often did, 
and she saw Maria and Fraulein exchange glances 
of contempt, she remembered how the Chaldeans 
had been led by envy and malice to hate the un- 
offending captives. 

When Mrs. Wilverley remarked in the course of 
conversation, in a very pointed manner, and with a 
look across the table at her, that sometimes young 
people sheltered their self-will under the cloak of 
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conscientiousness, she recollected how the enemies 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego had made 
their heroic resolution to duty seem to be rebellion, 
rather than faithfulness to their principles. And 
when she lay down at night, she felt perfectly happy 
in her present home, perfectly willing to bear per- 
secution if it was to work good to her own soul, and 
bring glory to her God. The only uneasy thought 
that dwelt on her mind was a fear lest she should 
never be able to carry, as the Israelite captives had 
done, the knowledge of God and the love of God 
into the place of their captivity. 




CHAPTER LI. 

NSHEMIAH. 

f AGGIE did not know. As little was she 
aware what work was in store for her in 
that house, as Moses was aware what 
work was in store for him, when God spoke to him 
in the burning bush, and he asked who was he 
that he should go to Pharaoh, and bring forth the 
children of Israel out of Egypt ; or Elijah, when he 
sank down under the juniper tree, and besought 
God to take away his life; or. Jeremiah, when the 
word of the Lord came to him in Anathoth, and he 
declared that he was a child, and could not speak. 

Three months later, and Maggie Wilverley was 
reigning supreme in that house, although reigning 
so quietly that she was herself quite unconscious of 
the power she was exercising over every member of 
the household, and most of all over Mrs. Oglefield 
Wilverley herself. 

All day long Mrs. Wilverley lay in pain and in 
nervous anxiety, which was worse than pain, in her 
sick-room, and the only voice she cared to hear, and 
the only hand that she liked to minister to her, were 
Maggie's. 

For weeks Mrs. Wilverley had talked of small- 
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pox, and the certainty she felt that the girls would 
catch it, or something else equally dreadful, if 
they were allowed to go amongst the poor. She 
never indulged in these remarks before her husband, 
for on the only occasion when she had done so, he 
had told her, somewhat impatiently, that " it was 
nonsense to talk in that way, as there was not the 
smallest danger of anything of the kind. Mrs. 
Beverley had told him that Mrs. Holmes might be 
trusted never to allow the girls to go anywhere 
except where they could go with perfect safety." 

But though the remarks had not again been 
made in Mr. Wilverley's presence, they had been 
constantly made in his absence; and therefore 
Nurse Crossley did not hesitate to declare that it 
was a judgment when Mrs. Wilverley's own French 
maid had been taken ill, and, after a few days' ill- 
ness in the house, it had turned out to be small- 
pox. The next who sickened was Maggie, and 
Mrs. Wilverley felt almost indignant, for there was 
no sending her away ; but she was so slightly ill, 
that even Nurse Crossley could not make up her 
mind to be uneasy; and no sooner had she re- 
covered than Mrs. Wilverley herself became very 
seriously ill, and then Maria. 

The nursing devolved on Nurse Crossley and 
Maggie. The French maid, who was the usual 
victim of Maria's caprices, and of Mrs. Wilverley's 
self-indulgence, was gone. Fraulein had packed 
up her trunks, and taken her departure, as soon as 
she heard what was the matter with the maid, with- 
out even waiting to say " Good-bye" to her beloved 
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pupil, her dearest, friend, "her precious darling/' 
as she was in the habit of terming Maria. Mrs. 
Glover, the housekeeper, sent up to say that she 
thought it would be wiser for her to follow Frau- 
lein's example, and go away for a time. Mrs. Wil- 
verley declared they should neither of them ever 
come back — forgetting, perhaps, what a hurry she 
had been in to despatch the French maid off to the 
hospital ; and the house would indeed have been in 
a sad -way, if it had not been for Nurse Crossley 
and Maggie. 

Nurse Crossley, at Mr. Wilverley' s request, 
pocketed the keys, and investigated the store- 
closets ; gave orders to the tradesmen, and regu- 
lated the household economy. And the consequence 
was that, at the end of the first week of illness, 
there was such an extraordinary diminution in the 
Kbusehold expenditure, that Mr. Wilverley deter- 
mined that, when his wife should again resolve that 
Mrs. Glover should not return to her office, he would 
second the resolution very strongly. 

Maggie was the lady of the house now. She 
made Mr. Wilverley's tea, and kept him company 
at dinner; and great discoveries were made by him 
during those tete-&-tete evenings, when he would 
often lay aside his paper to talk with his young 
cousin — at first, solely for the sake of amusing her 
in her loneliness ; but afterwards, for the sake of 
the pleasure it gave him to hear her tales of Wil- 
verley, and her poor people there, and her happy 
life amongst them. Before Mrs. Wilverley came 
out of her sick-room, there was an intimacy — a 
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happy, confidential intimacy — established between 
Mr. Wilverley and Maggie, which had never existed 
between him and his own daughter. Bnt this was 
only what might have been expected, for the way 
to this friendship had been long preparing. What 
was very much stranger was, that there was just as 
strong an intimacy established between Mrs. Wil- 
verley and Maggie. All the crooked places of 
jealousy and envy had been made straight, all the 
rough places of ill-temper and selfishness had been 
made smooth, so far as Maggie was concerned, by 
Maggie's unwearying patience and devotion. Mrs. 
Wilverley was a miserable invalid — all selfish and 
self-indulgent people are ; and she tired out every 
one's patience, except Maggie's. Maggie never 
grew impatient. All she had learned in the sick- 
rooms at Wilverley ; all her long, patient minister- 
ing to her grandfather; all her tender, devoted 
care of her mother, had taught her to be such an 
observant, thoughtful, self-denying nurse, that Mrs. 
Wilverley soon learned to look to her for every- 
thing, and never to be happy unless Maggie were 
with her. 

Maggie was very happy though there were some 
thorns still, and the sharpest just at present was 
the disappointment of not seeing Archibald at 
Christmas ; of course he could not now spend the 
holidays with her at the Oglefield Wilverleys', and 
it was arranged for him to go on a visit to Mr. 
Hume, where he would have the company of Frank 
Drysdale, who was also going to stay there. 

It was a great trial to Maggie, but she com- 
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forted herself by feeling what an advantage it would 
be to Archie in many ways to be with Mr. Hume, 
and how much he would enjoy seeing his old friend 
Frank again; whilst for herself there was great 
happiness in feeling that Mr. and Mrs. Wilverley 
both now seemed to love her, and that she was a 
real comfort to them. 

But this satisfaction was greatly marred by 
Maria's increasing jealousy; illness, and the fact 
that her illness had probably disfigured her for life, 
did not improve that young lady's temper, and 
when she recovered there was no Fraulein to act as 
a vent for her bad temper, quarrelling with her and 
humouring her in turns. 

On her expressing a wish that Fraulein might 
return, her father told her that that should never be, 
adding, with his characteristic, indiscreet honesty, 
that " he wanted no more governesses of that de- 
scription to teach his daughter selfishness and ill- 
temper ; he had seen an example of what a girl of 
Maria's age might be, and his advice to Maria was 
to take example by her cousin, and try to become 
what she was." 

And, when ho made such remarks,, Mrs. Wil- 
verley would agree with him, and Maria would be- 
come more irritable and Maggie more uncomfort- 
able. So that it was felt by all, even by Maria 
herself, to be a wise plan when one morning Mr. 
Wilverley announced that he was going to send his 
daughter abroad for eighteen months — for her 
health, he said ; she had remained so delicate since 
her illness, and the doctors pronounced a residence 
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abroad very desirable ; bat • it was evident to see 
there were other reasons. Maria and her mother 
did not now get on at all well together, there were 
constant scenes between them, when Mrs. Wil- 
verley tried to exercise the authority she had lost 
over her self-willed and selfish daughter ; and Mr. 
Wilverley, contrasting Maria and Maggie together, 
resolved at length to see what effect would be pro- 
duced on the former by a long absence from home. 
Nurse Crossley always declared that the plan 
was Mrs. Beverley's; at all events the school to 
which she was sent in Brussels was of her finding. 
But whoever originated the scheme, all agreed to 
it. Mrs. Wilverley was glad to be relieved of a 
charge which was altogether too much for her; 
Maria herself felt rejoiced to be freed from her 
mother's complaints and her father's well-meant 
but unwise reproofs and comparisons, and the plan 
proved most successful. 

Eighteen months later, both Maggie and Archi- 
bald were seated together with Nurse Crossley in 
that same London house; but under such totally 
different circumstances that everything seemed 
changed. They were chatting together about the 
past year, and as we shall gather a good deal of in- 
formation about those in whom we are interested 
from their conversation, we may as well listen to it. 

Archibald's last remark was that cf he wondered 
what his cousin Maria/' whom Mr. Wilverley had 
that day gone to fetch home from her school at 
Brussels, " would be like ?" 

To which Nurse Crossley replied that "she 
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hoped she would be altogether unlike what she was 
when she went away, — there was plenty of room 
for the improvement which from all accounts must 
have taken place." 

" Then, nurse, it's vdry wrong to talk about the 
past. Mrs. Beverley says she's grown such a nice 
girl, and that all she wanted was some of the dis- 
cipline which every one needs, and which she had 
never had at home. Mrs. Beverley says she knows 
that Aunt Minna" — for Mrs.Wilverley had somehow 
become " aunt " to Maggie during the last eighteen 
months — "and Cousin Oglefield will be delighted 
with her, and Fm sure Fm happy enough to hear 
it, for if Maria was not coming home to be a comfort 
to them, I could never go away for a whole year ; no, 
not even to travel on the Continent with that darling 
Uncle Henry. I would not go away for anything, 
though Fm just longing for it, unless I was quite 
sure they would be comfortable while I was away." 

"Oh, as for being comfortable," said nurse, 
€€ Pll undertake to see to that." 

" Yes," said Maggie, " that's my great comfort, 
that they'll have you, dear old nursie. Fm sure I 
don't know what Aunt Minna would do without 

you." 

" She'll have to do without her, when we go 
back to Wilverley," said Archie, with something of 
his old decision of manner. " There'll be no help 
for it then ; we're not going to leave nurse up in 
Xondon. We'll take her back to Wilverley and 
make a lady of her. I mean her to have grand- 
papa's rooms— his bed-room and sitting-room — 
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they're just fit for her, velvet armchair and all — and 
she shall be a regular lady." 

" Thank you, Sir Archibald," said nurse, te but 
I have no wish to be a lady, though, God knows, I 
long and pray to see Wilverley again before I die, 
sorry as I shall be to leave such kind friends as 
Mr. and Mrs. Oglefield. I'm sure there is not a 
wish of mine that they don't try to gratify." 

" Even to the taking away of the gas out of 
every room youVe anything to do with," said 
Maggie, laughing. " Yes, they certainly are fond 
of you, nursie, but perhaps you won't be very far 
from them, or rather that they won't be very from 
us. Cousin Oglefield is always saying that he will 
soon give up London and buy a place in the 
country. And I am always hoping that Mr. Ran- 
dall won't find a purchaser for Colbrook Lodge 
before Cousin Oglefield is ready to buy it. You 
know he wants to sell it, that he may go and live 
near Rugby, now Harry is there ; and it would be 
the very place for them — not too large or too small, 
and so near us. By that time, Lucy Edmonds will 
be quite able to take your place with Aunt Minna. 
She's getting so fond of her, nurse." 

" Yes," said nurse ; " and a good day it was for 
everybody when we sent for Lucy instead of that 
airified French woman we had here before her." 

"Mr. Wilverley says that between you and 
Lucy, you save him five hundred a year," said 
Archibald. " He told me yesterday after dinner 
that the luckiest thing that ever came to him, was 
when that young lady caught the small-pox." 
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" Which shows/' said nurse, " how little folks 
know what is really good for them, for I remember 
that morning as well as if it had been yesterday. 
The whole house was upset. Mrs. Glover gone, 
Fraulein gone ! Mrs. Oglefield " — for not even now 
could nurse give her dear mistress' name to anyone 
else — " Mrs. Oglefield sure she would die ; and that 
Miss Maria would die too, or which I believe she 
thought worse, would be disfigured for life/' 

" She would not think it worse now/' said 
Maggie. " I am sure, nurse, Aunt Minna does not 
care at all now about Maria's not being handsome." 

" I was talking of what was, Miss Maggie/' 
replied nurse, " not of what is. The whole thing is 
changed. I often say to myself that the white- 
washers must have washed away even the old ways 
out of the walls, and that the paperers must have 
lined the place with new feelings as well as new 
papers during the months we were away. For it's 
been a new place ever since we came back ; such 
order in the kitchens, such peace below-stairs and 
above-stairs; and Mrs. Oglefield not only letting 
you and me go amongst the poor people, but going 
herself; and being so anxious that there should be 
no waste anywhere in clothes, or food, but that all 
the fragments should be gathered, so that good 
Mrs. Holmes might have all the help we could give 
her in her work. Yes, times have changed cer- 
tainly since that morning." 

" And I remember that morning perfectly," said 
Maggie. "I remember the very chapter in the 
Bible I was reading, and the very letter I had that 
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day from Archie. I have it now. It was that letter 
about Nehemiah, Archie, where you told me all Mr. 
Hume had'said about his having prayed so earnestly 
to God, and the king having granted him all that 
he wanted, ' according to the good hand of his God 
upon him/ I have often thought about it since, 
because it has been just like that with us, and 
especially with me. I really had been as miserable 
as I think even Nehemiah could have been. There 
seemed so much trouble ; there were so many diffi- 
culties — so many enemies." 

Archibald looked lovingly at Maggie, as if asking 
who could possibly be an enemy to her. 

Nurse Crossley remarked the look, and under- 
stood it. 

"It's quite true, Sir Archibald," she said — 
nurse had fallen at last into the way of calling him 
so — " they downright persecuted her, and she was 
like Nehemiah, for, if you remember, when he was 
despised and upbraided, he just committed his cause 
to God, and persevered in prayer; and the Lord, He 
brought him safely through, and blessed and pros- 
pered him." 

" You should have heard Mr. Hume preach on 
that very subject only the Sunday before we broke 
up. How he showed us that every one should just 
do as Nehemiah did — hold a weapon in one hand, 
and work hard with the pther ! He said that was the 
secret of right-doing — prayer and perseverance." 
Uncle Henry's old saying," said Maggie — 

•' Pray dexoutly, 
Hammer away stonily." 
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And then she added — u Oh! how sorry I am you 
won't be any more with Mr. Hume." 

t€ Yes/' said Archie, " so am I, but he's going 
to write me jolly letters, and I# never expected 
to have been with him half as long. I thought I 
should have got into Charterhouse more than a 
year ago. Fm glad, too, Basil will be there six 
months longer. And Fm so glad he's spending 
these holidays at Mr. Hume's, for I know how jolly 
it is to be there. He's nice enough at school, I'm 
sure, but in his own home he's perfectly delightful." 

" Archie," said Maggie, " do you know what I 
often hope? I do so hope that oMt Mr. Grantham 
will live on till you are of age, because you know 
then the living of Wilverley will be in your gift, 
and you might give it to Mr. Hume." 
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CHAPTER LII. 

ESTHER. 

T was on a lovely summer morning that a 
young man on horseback, reaching the 
top of the high hill that overlooked the 
Manor of Wilverley, reined in his horse, and 
stopped to gaze on the scene around him. His 
eyes could scarcely have rested on a fairer scene — 
the hill-side sloping down from where he stood, in 
waves of luxuriant fertility, until it reached the 
avenue of fine old elms which marked the stately 
approach to the magnificent house, the chimney- 
tops of which alone could be seen from here, glim- 
mering white amongst the trees. Round about the 
house lay the grounds ; and beyond them, on one 
side, rose up an extensive and sunshiny landscape, 
extending far as the eye could reach, and bounded, 
at a distance, perhaps, of some ten or twelve miles, 
by thickly- wooded hills. The whole scene that lay 
between breathed of peace and prosperity. Here 
and there, comfortable farm-houses, with innume- 
rable gabled buildings, could be seen amongst the 
trees; whilst countless pretty cottages, with 
thatched roofs, from which the white smoke was 
rising lazily in the still summer air, appeared in and 
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out amongst the lanes, and hedgerows, and plea- 
sant green fields. On the other side, the exquisite 
pleasure-grounds of Wilverley Manor sloped gently 
down towards the sea, and would have reached its 
very shore but for the white paling that ran along 
the edge of the park separating it, by a narrow 
footpath, from the beautiful little bay — not three 
miles in width — in which some of the clear blue 
waters of the sea seemed to have found their way, 
for the special purpose of repose, from the turbu- 
lence of their life in the outside ocean — so calmly 
and peacefully did they lie there, sheltered by the 
high and wooded hills above them from the many 
distracting winds that tore their wild way across 
the sea beyond. 

But, delightful as the scene before him was, it 
seemed to have no power to please the traveller, or 
to remove the unpleasant expression of his face — 
which would have been a handsome one, but for 
the settled gloom upon the brow, the restlessness 
and discontent in the eyes, and the contemptuous 
expression of the mouth. His whole betaring was 
as little in unison as it possibly could be with 
the scene around, as he sat on his horse — a very 
handsome chestnut mare — and looked around him 
for several minutes ; whilst on his ear fell many a 
delicious country sound — the merry voices of light- 
hearted children, the singing of birds rejoicing in 
the brightness of summer, and the buzzing of count- 
less insects. 

With a half -uttered exclamation, he descended 
the other side of the hill into the village below, 
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which was hid from his sight until he came imme- 
diately into it; and there he found himself in a 
very gay scene.. Every door in the village street 
was ornamented with wreaths of elm and hawthorn, 
whilst at many of them stood old people, some 
leaning on sticks, all evidently in expectation of 
something, for every face was turned in one direc- 
tion. Some feast must be going on, he thought ; 
and this opinion was confirmed when, on reaching 
the village green, at the end of its one long street, 
he found it decked out with every ornament that 
village art could invent; whilst in the centre, 
though the month was August, stood the highest 
and most magnificent of Maypoles, adorned from 
its base to its summit with flowers and leaves. An 
old man stood beside it ; and the traveller's curi- 
osity led him to inquire, " What all this fuss was 
about?" 

The word " fuss " seemed displeasing to the old 
man's mind ; for, before answering the question, he 
said — 

" Fuss ! it bean't no fuss ; it be a rejoicing." 

" Well," said the young man, impatiently, "and 
what is all the rejoicing for ?" 

Still the old man did not seem .satisfied; for, 
giving the stranger a searching glance from under 
his white eyebrows, he said — 

" Ye be a stranger in these parts, that's plain, 
or ye'd have known what this rejoicing was for." 

"Yes, I am a stranger," the youth replied. 
"What is it for?" 

For the happiest day of all my life," replied 
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the old man ; " and it's been a long one, God 
knows. But Fd asked Him to let me live to see 
this day, and He's heard the old man's prayer ; and 
I bless Him for it. The young master — he comes of 
age to-day ; and the little miss — she's to be married 
this same blessed morn. They're in the church 
now, and every soul is there to see them, save such 
old folk as could not get there." 

And, almost as he spoke the words, a burst of 
bells, ringing out a joyous peal, from the little white 
church, which he had observed from the hill, glis- 
tening amongst the trees of the park below, made 
the chestnut mare jump and bound to such an ex- 
tent, that it put an end for the time to the conver- 
sation. On the bells and the horse becoming quiet 
again, the youth inquired. " Who was his young 
master, and the little miss, of whom he spoke ?" 
" The young master, he be Sir Archibald Wil- 
. verley, the lord of the manor — and a worthy lord he 
be ; and our little miss, she be his sister. Bless' 
her ! she bo our little miss no longer. Them bells 
might have told you that. She be Mrs. Basil Ken- 
worthy — God bless her, and him too ! For he be 
a right down fine gentleman, and though there 
bean't much fortune on his side, he's the right sort 
of gentleman for her, and our young lady she's got 
fortune enough for both ; and she'd just given her 
heart away to him, and wouldn't hear of no other, 
but has been waiting all these years while he was 
away in foreign parts, and lots of gentlemen, they 
say, up in London a-wanting her to marry them. 
And no wonder ! when she's the loveliest lady you 
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ever set your eyes on ! Folks do say there wasn't 
another like her, no, not even at the Queen Vic- 
toria's court the day she went there ; and there were 
lords a-looking out for her, but she, bless her dear 
heart, she did not look to whether a man was a lord 
or a baronet, she has got as true a heart as e'er any 
one of our village maids here, and she'd got her 
own love away over the sea, and she bided the day 
when he should come back, and if that day had 
never come, then it's my belief she'd have been our 
'little miss' all her days ere she had listened to 
what any other man had got to say." 

But the old man's talkativeness was lost upon 
the traveller. He barely listened to more than the 
first sentence, and then, with an impatient touch of 
his spur, he sent his horse on at a rapid pace, until 
he had cleared the village ; when, letting the reins 
fall upon its neck, he became a prey to the gloomy 
feelings that were gnawing at his heart like so many 
evil spirits — remorse, and envy, and bitter self-up- 
braiding. 

"And I must needs come through this very 
place to-day," he said to himself; "just like my 
usual fate— everything helping to give a fresh blow 
to a man that's down. Sir Archibald Wilverley ! 
That fellow has haunted me. I take up a news- 
paper to look for my own losses on a confounded 
race-course, and I see that fellow's name in the 
first-class honour list — and some one must needs 
increase my satisfaction by telling me who he is, and 
where he went to school, and how he's coming into 
the finest property in the county, and had Get his 
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heart on taking his degree before he came of age. 
I could have strangled the fellow, for he seemed as 
if he knew that I'd been sent down from Oxford 
the year before, and had been getting deeper and 
deeper into the mire ever since, until now ; he's 
carrying all before him, and I — I'm a ruined man, 
riding this very horse down to Copford's place for 
the sake of the hundred guineas he has offered me 
for her. Not that he can afford it, for he's over 
head and ears in debt himself. I wouldn't let him 
have the creature if I could help it, for she's the 
only friend I've got, and Fm sure he's no friend of 
mine — but he's promised to pay me cash for her, 
and money I must get somehow, and before to- 
morrow too. And he'll be a done man himself soon. 
It's only a question of time how soon he comes to 
ruin. The race-course, and gambling, and drink- 
ing won't make a long business of it." 

Thus pondered Stancombe Digby, as with ruined 
health, a lost fortune, and a tarnished name, he rode 
gloomily along the sandy shore — the blue waves 
rippling quietly on one side, the fair grounds of Sir 
Archibald Wilverley's lovely home basking in sun- 
shine on the other. At that moment a fresh peal 
from the bells burst upon his ear, and made the 
mare again plunge forward. 

Loudly and joyously they rang, as the bride and 
bridegroom, smiling their loving thanks to those 
around them, stepped over the carpet of flowers 
which lay at their feet, into the carriage which was 
awaiting them, and were drawn by the strong arms 
of the young men of the tenantry, through the park 
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to the house. 'Not one man was missing who had 
strength enough to join in the procession, which 
young Jemmie Edmunds surveyed with envy, wish- 
ing that he might have laid aside the grand livery 
to which he had only been promoted yesterday, just 
for that one hour, to have joined with " the other 
fellows/' in dragging their lady's carriage. Yet 
when they had reached the house, he had evidently 
returned to a proper appreciation of his honours, 
for it was with a beaming face and rapid step that 
he sprang down from behind the carriage to open 
the door for the bride and bridegroom. Evidently 
Jemmie was very much afraid that old John might 
be too quick for him. But he need not have been 
afraid. Old John had been assuring everybody for 
the last ten years that he was just pining for the 
young master • to come back, but it was a satisfac- 
tion to see that at all events his pining had not af- 
fected his personal appearance. Whatever he might 
have been capable of doing ten years ago, there 
would certainly have been no possibility now of 
his jumping from one part of Colbrook bridge 
to another, and he had very willingly consented to 
resign his post to young Jemmie Edmunds — a 
favourite with all the household, not only because 
he was " the mistress's godson," but also because 
he deserved to be so — and to take himself the office 
of butler, which had been vacant ever since old 
Abbott's death, a twelvemonth after the family left 
Wilverley . He died in harness, as old Lawsbn said ; 
nothing could persuade him to accept a handsome 
annuity, as he was urged to do. He could not live 
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without his keys, and the last thing he did was to 
entrust them to Lawson, who had very much the 
same feeling for his own stables, and never left 
them, but lived on in hope until at last the happy 
day came when hp found himself superintending 
the grooming of six grey horses for the wedding 
morning, and insisting on their coats being polished 
till they bid fair to rival the white satin of the little 
lady's wedding-dress. Such a dress ! this part of 
the business had been left to Aunt Minna, and all 
had agreed that it was well it had been so, for had 
Maggie been consulted in the matter, she would 
never have consented to quite such a costly 
attire. 

Strangers gazing at her in her lovely wedding, 
dress, with so much of earth's splendour about her, 
might have wondered at the perfect calmness, the 
sweet humility, the lovely forgetfulness of self, which 
marked her every word and action. But Nurse 
Crossley understood all about it, and so did many 
others besides Nurse Crossley. 

And when, the wedding breakfast over, and the 
guests all gone, Maggie came into her old room to 
change the wedding dress for the travelling cos- 
tume, it did not at all surprise nurse to see her 
young mistress, as soon as she was freed from 
the satin, and lace, and orange flowers that sur- 
rounded her, draw her footstool to nurse's arm- 
chair, and making nurse . sit down in the one, sit 
down herself on the other, whilst she laid her pretty 
head, as nurse called it, and with reason, oh her 
lap. 
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" Just for five minutes," she said, when nurse 
remonstrated. "1 must have you all to myself, 
nurse, and you will bless me, and call me your 
lamb. Ob, nurse ! I do so wish you had been going 
with me." 

"Bless you, my lamb," said nurse. "Lucy will 
do a great deal better. Pm too old to go rampaging 
through all those foreign countries, France and 
Italy, and the rest of it, and they'd drive me mad 
with their gibberish. I like folks to understand 
straight away quick when they're spoken to, and 
have no patience with foreigners, who stand and 
stare when you speak to them in good plain English. 
I remember Fraulein and that grand French maid. 
No. Let Lucy go with you a-travelling, and when 
you come home we'll change places. She shall go 
and mind Mrs. Oglefield up at Colbrook, and I'll 
look after my young mistress here." 

" Oh, nurse ! " said Maggie, " I shall never be 
your mistress, young or old. I'll only be your 
darling and your lamb, and you'll take care of me 
always. I don't know, I'm sure, what we should 
do if Archie were to get married, and he must some 
day. I'm sure I hope he will to know what real 
happiness is. But I won't let him have you, not 
even to live in dear grandpapa's rooms, for you are 
my very own old nurse, and when Archie marries, 
I shall carry you away to my own house. It won't 
be very far. Our own house will be built then. Do 
you know, nurse, I can't help longing for it a little ; 
and I think Basil does too. But we can never, 
never leave Archie alone." 
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At this moment there was a knock at the door. 
The five minutes had been nearly half-an-hour, and 
the carriage was waiting. 

Archibald and Captain Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oglefield Wilverley, and Maria and Mr. Hume, were 
left standing on the steps. Nurse Crossley, Lawson, 
old John, and a troop of household servants behind 
them ; crowds of tenantry, men, women, and chil- 
dren all around. 

The sounds of the cheering that had been con- 
tinued until long after the carriage had driven out 
of sight, died away. 

Mrs. Oglefield Wilverley was taken in charge by 
Nurse Crossley, and went to lie down for an hour 
that she might be equal to take some part in the 
feast to the tenant^, the tables for which were 
already laid in the park. Captain Crawford strolled 
away by himself, and Nurse Crossley prevented 
Archibald from following him. "He's best alone 
for a while, Sir Archie," she said. " The servants 
tell me he's been the life of the wedding breakfast. 
Just like him to set aside every feeling of his own 
for the sake of others. But I could see when he 
was standing there that my thoughts were his 
thoughts, and that his heart had gone back to that 
last lovely wedding that he and I had watched 
together, when we had, if possibly, a lovelier angel 
for a bride. For Miss Maggie, thank God! has got 
a look of health ' about her that her dear mamma 
never had, and on that day in her white dress she 
looked more like an angel from heaven than any- 
thing of flesh and blood." 
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Mr. Wilverley and his daughter went to take a 
turn together in the pleasure grounds, and Archi- 
bald and Mr. Hume turned towards the church. As 
they did so, Mr. Hume remarked " that Miss Ogle- 
field Wilverley seemed a very superior girl/' And 
Archibald agreed with him, adding " that the illness 
that had marred her beauty of person for life had 
been the means of making her most superior both 
in mind and character." 

As if by mutual consent, they walked together 
to the grave, and there lay the loveliest cross, of 
orange flowers, and white lilies, and delicate green- 
house roses. 

" Maggie made it herself last night," said Ar- 
chibald. " She and Basil brought it here together 
this morning. Basil told me about it, and that he 
should never forget the look on Maggie's face when 
she knelt down and laid it on the stone, or the 
words she said to him/' 

"Might I know them too ?" said Mr. Hume. 

" Oh yes," said Archibald. " Indeed, you have 
something to do with them. You Temember how, 
after my dear mother's death, you took up the sub- 
ject that she had laid down — the characters of the 
Old Testament, and went on with them at our 
Scripture class — chiefly, as we knew, to please Basil 
and myself, and comfort us." 

"Yes," said Mr. Hume, "I remember. And 
we ended with ' Esther/ the week before you went 
to Charterhouse." 

"Maggie alluded to this to-day," said Archi- 
bald. "She told Basil that she felt now like 
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Esther, when the king held oat the golden sceptre, 
and said to her, ' What is thy petition, and it shall 
be granted thee ? and what is thy request ? Even 
to the half of the kingdom, it shall be performed/ 
For that God had granted her every desire of her 
heart, and crowned her with loving-kindness and 
goodness." 

" Yes," said Mr. Hume, <c she is indeed an 
Esther ; fair and beautiful in person, most lovely in 
mind and holy in soul. It is not wonderful that 
she should have obtained favour in the sight of all 
them that looked upon her, and that grace and 
favour should have been shown to her above others 
by the great King who jndgeth not according to 
outward appearance, but according to the heart." 

There was a few minutes' silence, and then Mr. 
Hume said, "God has indeed been good to you, 
Archibald." 

" He has indeed," said Archibald; "I feel that 
a lifetime of service will be all too short to show 
my gratitude. And yet," he added, " I hope I am 
not self-willed or selfish. I do not think it is so, 
for old Mr. Grantham's death, just a fortnight be- 
fore my coming of age seems a providential thing ; 
and you know, Mr. Hume, you are not strong, and 
twenty years of school- work make rest really need- 
ful for you. But I feel as if I could not appoint 
any one but you to this living — as if you ought to 
accept it." 

Mr. Hume took a letter from his pocket. 
"I think so too," he said. "I believe it is 
God's will, for I -have heard to-day from Frank 
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Drysdale that lie is willing to accept the chaplaincy 
and mastership at St. Andrews if I resign them, 
and I had felt that if this were the case, I could, 
with a happy mind, accept your gift, as God's gift 
also, and be deeply thankful both to you and Him, 
though it will cost me many a pang to leave the 
dear old school." 

"It will be in good hands," said Archibald, 
" Frank is a noble fellow. And . now our little 
' Esther's ' last wish is gratified, and our best 
earthly friend is the new Rector of Wilverley. J 
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